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Art. I. — Das T^ehcn des Goner ah Von ScharnhorsL Von 
(i. H. Kliprel. Leipsic: 1870. 

“Prussia, as all the world admits, exhibits the strongest 
ty[)cs of statesmanship and stategy that our age has pro- 
duced ; and statesman and strategist have combined their 
powers to raise her from a second-class kingdom to be the fore- 
most military Power in Europe. But Bismarck’s sagacity and 
Von jVIoltke’s science might have been in vain had they not 
possessed, in the national organisation for war, the mightiest 
engine the world has ever seen framed. And Prussia does not 
forget the obligation slie owes to the great man — a Prussian 
only by adoption, a German above all — who founded her 
military system, and wlio in doing so prepared those victories 
of the War of Independence in 1813-14, which he was not 
spared to share, yet which but for him would hardly have been 
won. llcrr Klippel’s great work has not the less been read 
because it appeared at a new crisis in the worlds history, 
when liis hero’s country was seen to rise again as one man 
under arms against the hereditary foe for whose first overthrow 
the weapon was forged by Scharnhorst sixty years before. 

Yet Scharnhorst himself, who came from Hanover to be the 
tutor of the Prussian nation, was but the pupil of an earlier 
teacher in a principality yet smaller than the Electorate which 
gave him birth. No fact is brought out more clearly than 
this in Herr Klippel’s volumes; and before passing to his 
own career, it is but just to dwell on the memory of the in- 
structor to whom the regenerator of the Prussian service owed 
so much. Those too, who imagine? that military science is but 
the fancy of a day, and owes its study rather to men’s im- 
mediate needs than to one of the deeper instincts of the j^e^ 
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may study profitably the history of Count William of Lipi)e 
and the school which he founded. For there Scharnhorst 
in a time of settled peace imbibed the knowledge which was 
long after to fructify, in the days when Prussia, under his 
sage teaching, drew strength out of disaster, and honour out of 
humiliation. 

Little loved by, and loving little the aristocracy of his island 
kingdom, George II. was ever ready to show favour to the 
sons of the small German princes witli whom he felt a real 
kinship. His near neighbour in the Empire, and the faithful 
ally of Hanover, the Sovereign Count of Schauraburg-Lippe, 
had no difficulty in obtaining a commission in tlie British 
Guards for his second son. Count William, a boy of striking 
quickness and intelligence, who from his earliest childhood 
had evinced his passion for a soldier’s life. Tlic young 
ensign had received his first education in England, where his 
parents had spent much of their time as guests of George I., 
and is said to have spoken English as well as French fluently 
when he returned to London to carry the colours of his batta* 
lion. The sudden death of his older brother whilst he was yet 
under age made him heir to the petty principality, and he 
resigned his commission at his father’s call ; but only to serve 
soon after in the field under the sovereign wliosc uniform lu* 
had put off. The claim of Maria Theresa to the throne of 
Austria threw all Europe into a blaze. As France supported 
her rival, the Elector of Bavaria, England naturally espoused 
the cause of the brave young Queen of Hungary ; and George 
II. took the field on the Main at the head of a large force 
composed chiefly of English and Hanoverians, but having in it 
a Dutch contingent commanded by the Count of Lippe, whose 
son gained permission to see service by his father’s side. 
The British monarch, though a brave man himself, was a poor 
strategist, and had scarce been in command a week when his 
army was in imminent danger of having its supplies altogether 
cut off by Jsoaillcs, who was operating against it with a superior 
force of French on the other side of the Main. Fortunately for 
the king, his movement of retreat from a very awk^vard jiosi- 
tion'did not discourage his own troops, whilst it led to a sudden 
passage of the stream by the French, and a rash attempt to 
intercept his army altogether, which brought on the battle of 
Dettingen. Never was the value of the old advice to build a 
bridge of gold for the retiring enemy more strikingly illustrated 
than when Noailles, instead of allowing his adversary to com- 
mence his retreat, and then pushing his rear through the defiles 
to the north by which he must escape, resolved to intercept 
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him. The naiTow front of the action which ensued on the 
north bank proved more favourable to the stcadiiftss with 
which the British received the attack than to the impetuosity 
with which the French delivered it The young Count learnt 
that day a practical lesson in the advantage of good discipline 
under fire, which dwelt with him during the rest of a long 
and varied military career. Here too he showed the same 
contempt for danger which caused Count Schulemburg, under 
whom he afterwards served in Ital}^ to send him off on detach- 
ment before a genfiral action, lest he should get himself killed 
to no purpose ; and which, later, made his name a proverb for 
daring in the first part of the Seven Years’ War. 

That great conflict had not long been engaged when Portugal 
w'as drawn into it, on the side of her already old ally, the 
King of Great Britain and of Frederick the Great with whom 
his sympathies were engaged. As has invariably been found 
in like eases, the Portuguese army, on coming out of peace, was 
quite unfit for the field ; and the little kingdom was in danger 
of being cruslied by Sj)anish arms guided by France. Help 
was sought from England, and sent in the person of Count 
de la Lippe, now hohling a commission as Hanoverian general, 
who was soon on his way to Lisbon with a staff of trained 
officers. Here his duties were those which Beresford was sent 
two generations later to repeat ; and so successfully was the 
task performed, that to his exertions it was universally acknow- 
ledged ihe safety of the kingdt)in was due. The grateful king 
would willingly have retained him at his post of commander-in- 
chief when the ^var was over. But the Count had now suc- 
ceeded fo his father’s sovereignty, and returned to Germany to 
devote himself to its duties with as much energy as though his 
few tlionsands of subjects had been as many millions. Although 
he saw war no more, he counted among the chief duties of a 
ruler the keeping his people thoroughly prepared for its event. 
The maxim he himself was never wcaiy of teaching was, that 
since man has a natural inclination for war, this should be 
taken as the basis of national education, and properly directed.* 
^ The study of military science,’ so ran his favourite canon, . 
^ is not the melancholy trade of discovering more skilful oceans 
‘ of murder, but is the rendering a true service to liumanityv 
^ For the more pcrfectl3' military science is studied, - th§ nibre 
^ dangerous will it be found to commence a war, and the more 
* rare consequently wall war be ; and when it does occur, the 
^ more removed from useless murde^^ The misuse of this higher 
^ art would ca.rry us down to the level from whence it raised .us. 

^ No war but ^ defensive one is justifiable^, as the wantonly 
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* offensive is utterly beneath Jhe tUgnity of the just man. The 

* preparation of means of defence will tend to limit war, inas- 

* much as they will constantly increase the obstacles that are 

* put in the way of the invader.’ Words these which have a 
sound truth in ‘them, that is illustrated by the general course 
of history, none the less surely, that national animosities or 
dynastic ambitions from time to time prove so strong as to out- 
weigh all caution and defy all restraint. 

True to his maxims, Count William carried them out to the 
full in his o^vn dominions, and in his general devotion to the 
wellbeing of his subjects never forgot the supposed necessity 
of their military training. His means for an army were indeed 
limited. To maintain the single battalion of foot, squadron 
of horse, and battery of guns which formed his establishment, 
and which it was his pride to make models for all Germany, 
might not have been too heavy a tax on the adults of the 
principality, and its money resources. But if their comple- 
ment of men was alwa)^s full, it 'would yet exclude, as in other 
German states was then excluded, a great part of the males 
able to bear arms. The old Teuton law had prescribed that 
there should be no exemption from the defence of the country ; 
hut this had long fallen inlo disuse, and the system of 
standing armies of long service which had grown up all over 
Germany in its place, was too suited to the absolutist notions 
of the age to be lightly shaken. It was reserved for this 
sovereign of an obscure and i)etty principality, in his zeal for 
carrying out his theory of complete defence, to revive the 
old notion that the army of a state should be the people of 
the state in arras. Aiul in pressing earnestly after his object, 
he was the first to solve the problem which now engages the 
attention of great empires, of achieving this maximum of 
warlike power with the Icjxst possible expense. The method 
taken for this end was that by wdiich alone it has been any- 
where accomplished. He insisted on each adult fit for arms 
serving long enough in the ranks to acquire a thorough know- 
pledge of the arm to which he was assigned, and this attained, 
dismissed him from the colours, but under the liability to rejoin 
in case of war. Gneisenau, the ^ brains ’ of the victorious 
•army of ISliicher in after days, and the most trusted soldier of 
Prussia when fate robbed her of Schamhorst, felt and acknow- 
ledged to the full the obligation Germany owed to the memory 
of the' man who had bequeathed her the secret of her cudden 
rise from abject prostration^ 

* You have praised the Count of Lippe highly,’ he wrote to Varnhagen 
7on Ense, * yet not as befits his merit. He 'was far greater than you re- 
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present him. I formerly stayed som^ time at his capital of Buckeburg^ 
and rQiid his manuscripts in the archives there. All our fystem of 
national armament, with its Landwehr and Landsturm, the whole 
modern method of making war, this n)an had thoroughly marked out ; 
in its greatest conceptions and least particulars, he hadjenown and practi- 
cal ly taught it. J ust think what sort of a man that must have been whose 
spirit couivx conceive thus far beforeliand the vastest ideas of war, so that 
their realisation in later days actually shattered the whole power of 
Naj)oleon himself.’ 

It was not at his court residence of Biickeburg that the 
Count laboured to work his problems out by personal exertion 
in teaching those he desired to make perfect soldiers. The very 
intc'rcst which he always gave when there to thecivil government 
of the state, and his intense devotion to a childless yet adored 
wife, would have liampcred him in his task of instructing indi- 
vidually the staff and recruits of his model force. In the long 
plain through wliicli tlic Wescr works its sluggish way to the 
ocean, there are moors and waste lands better suited for such a 
purpose than for agriculture ; and none more so than that sur- 
rounding the Stcinhuder Lake, one of' tlie large shallow inland 
waters of nortli-western Germany. The southem shore of this 
belonged to the ]>rincipality, whose inhabitants had from time 
immemorial claimed the sole right of fishing in its waters, a 
claim in rougher days often sup})orted by force of arms against 
their oj)posite neighbours who were subjects of Hanover, Here 
then, soon after his return from Portugal, the Count began large 
works, intended at once to carry out his favourite vision of a 
j)erfect military academy, and to supply an additional fortress 
for the defence of the empire. Foundations were carried out 
into the lake ; fortifications and buildings rose upon them ; and 
a few years of patient toil soon erected in the waste a strong place 
of arms, wdth ample storehouses and barracks, and above all, 
spacious aj)artments to serve as the lecture-room, chapel, and li- 
brary of a great military school. Paintings expressive of disci- 
pline and instruction adorned the walls, and on them the Count 
himself wrote, in large characters, his favourite motto, ‘ Thepalni 
‘ belongs not to the victor, but to the victor who wins it nobly.’- 
Once erected, the new academy was supplied wi^h teachers 
brought from all parts of Germany, and even of France, and 
with instruments and models of all sorts needed for the. pupils. 
A section devoted to the artillery and engineering studies, 
whiclf were then in comparative infancy, was watched over by 
the Count with especial care. He4iimself undertook the mathe- 
matical lectures necessary ; and no branch of study that the 
best taught officers of scientific corps follow at the present ■ 
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day was^ omitted in the. instruction of the cadets of Wilhelm- 
stein under this ardent military reformer of a hundred years 
ago. If Germany was the first of great nations to direct the 
use of military history for scientific ends ; to insist on the mili- 
tary engineer being thoroughly acquainted with civil architec- 
ture, the artilleryman w’ith the higher la^vs of j)rojectiles, and 
the staff' officer with topography and modern languages ; she 
OAves it, as she owes the early development of her system of 
national armament, to Count William of Lijipe and the school 
of thoughtful soldiers he reared in days of profound peace on the 
remote Steinhuder Lake. And of these the most distinguished, 
the subject of this memoir, Avho more than any other of his 
pupils ])rofited by the teaching of the Count, bore special testi- 
mony, long after, that liis devotion to military science was never 
suffered to interfere Avith his duties as ruler, 

* Seldom have there been nuited,’ Avrote Scharnhorst of his old pre- 
ceptor soon after his death, ‘ such entire goodness of heart Avith so 
many- great qualities of spirit. He never left the distressed Avithout 
succour, nor the AvidoAV and orphan Avithout care for their condition. 
Every expense of his small court was cut doAvn that he might enjoy the 
one happiness of making others happy. Towards those about him he 
was ever pleasant and courteous. In his school he was at once ‘orga- 
niser, inspector, benefactor, and friend. He made many a young man 
happy, and his lessons are already bearing fruit.’ 

In these last Avords Scharnhoi-st modestly indicated other 
men then better knoAvn than himself, but they Averc prophetic 
above all as applied to the great part the Avriter Avas destined to 
play in the regeneration of Germany. 

Gerhard Scharnhorst Avas not a subject of the Count’s to 
Avhose teaching he owed so much. His father, a humble yeoman 
of Hanover, had inherited a small property in the neighbourhood 
of the Steinhuder Lake, Avhich Avas not however handed over 
to him until a series of lawsuits bad been Avaged that extended 
over ten years and a half, during Avhich bis family were grow- 
ing up. Often on the point of obtaining possession of this 
estate, and often disappointed, he sought to give his eldest son 
“an education better fitted for his prospects than his present 
position, and Gerhard’s first instruction in the village school 
Avas aided by lessons from a half-pay captain living near, 
one of the many veterans Avhoin the close of the Seven Years’ 
War had sent into private life. Distinguished early for ^odlly 
strength and activity, the boy showed equal aptitude for his 
books, and soon mastered th6 moderate course of mathematics 
which it was in the power of his tutor to impart. His father’s 
coming into possession of the long-expected estate brought the 
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family into the vicinity of the acsylemy Count William watched 
over go carefully. The zeal and &ligence with which the elder 
Scharnhorst was seen to be restoring the value of the property, 
neglected during the long lawsuit, brought him to the notice 
of the Count, who was only less devoted to agricultural improve- 
ments than to military science: and the acquaintance once 
made, the step was natural that offered his eldest son, then a 
youth of eighteen, and inspired by his old teacher with earnest 
longing to be a soldier, a place in the cadet corps gathered at 
WilhcJmsteln. Tlie favour was gladly accepted by young 
Gerhard, with his father’s approval, and thenceforward his path 
in life was marked out. Nature had gifted him with every 
quality of mind and body the soldier can desire, and it only 
needed opportunity to make him eminent in the profession for 
which no youth of that generation could have had a better 
training. Before the close of 1773, the second year of his 
father’s possession of his property, young Scharnhorst was 
fairly enrolled on the Wilhelmstein establishment, and had 
begun his new career. 

The times were eminently peaceful. Exhausted by the ter- 
rible struggle of the Seven Years’ War, Europe was passing 
through one of those periods of tranquillity when’ dreamers be- 
lieve that the nature of the race is wholly changing, and the 
sword about to be beaten for ever into a pruning hook. 
Frederick’s own last campaign had been a mere parade into 
Bohemia, ended by him abruptly in a peace, without measur- 
ing his strength in a single battle. At such times it is for- 
gotten that nations have passions fierce as those of indi^iduals 
and far less controllable, and that the experience of past 
suffering is no more, in one case than the other, a gua- 
rantee for perfect abstinence from quarrels in the future. At 
such times too, ordinary rulers are apt to neglect that very 
military art by which they have seen nations made great or 
preserved free : for it needs special devotion to it for its own 
sake to prevent the arm from rusting for which there seems 
no possibility of present use. Count AYilliam, however, was ncfi 
one of these. From year to year he steadily pursued his design., 
of training up such a band of perfect officers as might leaven 
the whole services of Germany; and among his favourite 
cadets was naturally young Scharnhorst, whose manly bearing 
and quick parts had attracted special notice soon after his 
admission to the classes. The Count watched over each step 
in his career with interest, took;, an early opportunity of pro- 
moting him to an acting commission as a sub-lieutenant of 
engineers, and lost no opportunity of encouraging him to enter. 
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thoroughly on the highest studies that his profession offered. 
But eret Schamhorst’s course* was complete according to the 
high standard fixed by the founder of Wilhelmstein, an unex- 
pected change came over the busy little school. The sudden 
death in 1776 of»the wife to whom Count William w as attached 
with all the fervour of his nature, the sharer of all his in- 
terests and the companion of the adventurous career of his youth, 
fairly broke that strong heart in the truest sense of the word. 
He gave himself up to uncontrolled and absorbing grief ; took no 
further care of his favourite pursuits, his pc(5ple, or his school ; 
and shutting himself off from all occupation or society, in a 
very few months follow^ed to the grave the woman without 
whom life was for him not w-orth the living. His sovereignty 
passed to a distant relative w ho cared for none of his i)redeces- 
sor’s designs, and the cadets of Wilhelinstcin were dispersed to 
their homes, to make their own w ay in the w’orld as they 
could. Scharnhorst’s college reputation stood so high that he 
had no difficulty in obtaining his first request, a commission in 
the Hanoverian service; and in 1778 his commission from 
George III. came over, and he found himself a cornet in the 
Eighth Dragoons. Here, however, an unexpected obstacle 
arose. The new sovereign of Schaumburg-Lippe, as soon as 
he heard of the nomination, showed an unexj)ccted desire to 
retain the young officer Count William had favoured, and 
j)ositively refused him permission to resign his engineer's com- 
mission in the army that now only existed on j)apcr. General 
Estorff, the colonel of his new regiment, took up Scharnhorst’s 
cause in vain, the Count receiving all applications in obsti- 
nate silence. It needed higher intervention to free him from 
his temporary allegiance ; and this came at last from Field 
Marshal von Hardcnberg, who commanded King Georges 
German forces. A veiy plain statement of the circumstances 
was laid before this veteran by General Estorff, showing that 
young Scharnhorst was by birth a Hanoverian, and by the fact 
of the dissolution of the Biickeburg school and the dismissal of 
its staff, restored legally to his proper sovereign; and the Mar- 
shal addressed at once a very strong remonstrance to the new 
Count, which procured the required official discharge, with a 
certificate &dded that Scharnhorst had borne an unblemished 
character during his five years’ training under the late sove- 
reign of the principality. The soldier to whom Germany 
was hereafter to owe so much donned the uniform of a Han- 
overian comet in October 1^778, and took up his new duties 
with a detachment at Nordheim, not far from his father’s 
estate. . « 
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For some years his life in his new service might well have 
been as little interesting as that of other comets. Yefung offi- 
cers fresh from the work of a military college are apt to give 
their brains a very, full rest when entering on the comparatively 
free life of the regiment. But Schamhorst i^ever throughout 
life lost an opportunity of improving his own military know- 
ledge and that of those around him, and he had not long joined 
the Eighth Dragoons when General Estorff, an officer devoted 
to his regiment, found in him the very man he had long looked 
for to conduct a sdhool established by himself for the instruc- 
tion of the younger officers and coq)orals. The aim in this was 
of necessity of a humble character, corresponding to the mode- 
rate attainments of the pupils. Of one cornet it stands recorded 
that when he applied for an exchange into the Prussian service, 
it was endorsed on his letter by the commanding officer through 
whom it passed, that tlie candidate had resorted to the village 
schoolmaster to prepare it, ‘ being unaccustomed to write in 
‘ his own hand.’ This was in the year before Schamhorst joined 
the regiment. Space would fail us if we attempted to describe 
how the regimental instruction once placed under him, supported 
as his efforts were by the influenee of General Estorff, became 
not only a wholesome reality, but a model for other corps, 
and made his name, though but that of a young subaltern, 
familiar throughout the Hanoverian service. When it was 
resolved a few years later to establish at Hanover a finishing 
artillery school, the teaching of which was avowedly to follow 
that of the deceased Count of Lippe’s Academy, Colonel Trew, 
to whom the task was confided, sought and obtained the assist- 
ance of the Counts favourite pupil, and Schamhorst w'as 
transferred to the new establishment, Avith a fresh commission 
as sub-lieutenant of artillery. This Avas in 1782 , and for the 
ten years that folloAved his life Avas devoted to the task of 
utilising for the IlanoA^crian service the teachings of Wilhelm- 
stein, enlarged by his OAvn constant course of professional 
studies. These led him naturally into military literature, and 
his incessant activity in this iicav field is shoAvn by the list of' 
his works during this period. His ^ Hand-Book for Officers,’, 
a Avork held as a classic of the jjrofession in German armies, 
Avas folloAved by a ^ History of the Siege of Gibraltar,’ a 
‘ Commentary on Gustavus Adolphus’s Military System,’ a 
‘ Military Pocket-Book for Use in the Field,’ and the well- 
knowA ^ Instructions of the King of Prussia to his Generals,’ 
which have been translated into, all the chief European lan- 
guages, and form a portion of every standard military library. 
These more ^rious undertakings of his ten years’ professor- 
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ship never interfered with his regular course of teaching. A 
vast niai^s of original lectures are recorded as having been 
delivered by him during his tenure of office, comprising not only 
the details of artillery, and of its sister service of engineering, 
but entering into every part of tactics, and into the moral 
elements in war. Every now and then he introduced a skil- 
ful defence of the advantages of that scientific training, which 
in every military body to which it has been attempted to apply 
it, has found detractors. Such opponents human nature has 
raised to the Scharnhorsts of all armies, from tlie time of that 
which gathered before Troy, if we may take the authority of 
the highest genius that has portrayed the failings of our race. 
Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Ulysses the old complaint 
against such adversaries of science : — 

* They tax our policy, aiul call it cowardice ; 

Count wisdom as no member of the war ; 

Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand : the still and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 

AVhen fitness calls them on, and know by measure 
Of their observant toil the enemies’ weight, — 

Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity : 

They call this bed- work, mappery, closet- war.’ 

No subject connected with his profession was left out of 
sight by the restless ability of the young professor ; and this 
too without ever preventing him from maintaining his own 
separate course of study, or diminishing his literary activity. 
Never was there a better illustration of the ])rofouud saying 
that only busy men find time to study. Under his care the 
Artillery School at Hanover not only surpassed all others in 
Europe in the thoroughness of its teaching; but voluntary 
classes of from twenty to thirty officers of other branches 
regularly attending it, attested the popularity of the lecturer, 
and the desire then entertained, as now, by the best class of 
soldiers for the acquisition of professional kiioAvlcdge. 

Schamhorst, however, with all his devotion to theory, would 
..probably have been as little pleased as any soldier that ever 
lived to pass his whole life in mere instruction ; and it is fair 
to believe t*hat he hailed the opening of a new career, when the 
Wal: of the French llevolution terminated the interval of peace 
in which Germany had slumbered, her general tranquillity 
being little disturbed by the distant contest in Amerita, in 
which France and Spain bad as. of old taken part against 
England. It would be beside our purpose to follow the course 
■ of events that led to the first coalition against France, and 
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caused the King of Great Britain and Elector of Hanover to 
take a leading part in it. From the first it was evident that 
the well-trained troops of the Electorate would be among the 
earliest sent into the field. The contingent with whose teach- 
ing Scharnhorst had been so long largely ’entrusted, was 
ordered to march into the Netherlands, and join the force 
coming from England in detachments under the Duke of York. 
At his own request, for he burnt to prove his fitness for the 
field duties he had hitherto shared only in summer exercises, 
went the ex-professor of the Artillery School, posted Jis senior 
lieutenant of the single troop of horse artillery which the Hano- 
verian general, Count Wallinoden, took with him. 

Did we stay here to compare the two portions of King 
George’s army which met under York on the French frontier, 
the examination would be little flattering to English pride. 
Von Sybel’s cold and severe pages show but too faithfully the 
undisciplined state of the English regiments that were hastily 
sent over, the reckless dissipation which their officers canned 
into canij) life, and the want of sympathy between them and their 
men. Those who doubt a foreign WTiter’s criticisms on such a 
subject, may satisfy themselves that the picture drawn by the 
German j)j‘ofessor was not too severe, by a perusal of Sir Robert 
Wilson’s Memoirs. A glance at his narrative of the campaign 
in Flanders will convince the most incredulous how completely 
the discijdine of Fontenoy and Dettingen and Minden had 
vanished for the time from our service. It seemed as though 
the traditions of the orderly armies of William and Marl- 
borough had vanished under the influence of American dis- 
asters. Those who knew not the latent fighting power of 
the island soldiery, must have expected little enough from a 
force in which the carelessness of the oflScers and recklessness 
of the soldiery was only matched by the ignorance of the staff 
and the incompleteness of the equipments. Like the other 
branches, the artillery was far behind in the latter, and the 
raw drivers assigned it were hardly fit to accompany a waggon, 
train into the field. It is not surprising therefore to learn 
that the noble service of to-day owes much to the example of *' 
the batteries that came from Hanover, an influen(;e acknow- 
ledged, though but scantily, in Major Duncan’s recent * History 
^ of the Royal Artillery.’ 

The armies joined on the French frontier entered it with 
ease, for the crushing defeat suffered by Dumouriez at Neer- 
Avinden had cleared Belgium of the invaders as completely as 
Waterloo did twenty-two years later; and for a time all seemed 
favourable to Vie coalition. Scharnhorst’s history for & brief ' 
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space seems lost in that of the. crowd of allies who were driving 
back th^ armies of the Convention, and investing the French 
fortresses. But his opportunity for personal distinction soon 
came. In the attack on the camp of Famars, in May 1793, a 
contest chiefly of artillery, the Hanoverian horse battery con- 
tributed specially to the success of the allies by the rapidity 
and boldness with which it dashed forward to take the French 
guns in flank. And Avhen the Duke of York made his single 
display of generalship in the not less successful turning of the 
new French position at Ctesar’s Camp, near Valenciennes, in 
August, the same skill and boldness was shown in the pursuit 
by the ‘ Grey Gunners,’ as Houchard’s soldiers had named 
these^g;ive enemies from the colour of their tunics. Scharn- 
horst’s energy and skill, and the iinjiortant services of his 
battery, were recognised at once by his receiving the brevet 
rank of captain, soon converted into a more^genuine commission 
on Wallmodcn’s ajiplication ; and he was assigned the command 
of a second troop of horse artillery which was ordered to be 
formed forthwith in the field. 

In his new position he had soon the oi)j)ortunity in which a 
regimental officer can best show high qualities for war, a per- 
sonal share in the covering a retreat. The tide began to turn 
against the allies. Why this change occurred towards the close 
of 1793 ; how' far the division of councils among the allies, due 
mainly to the tortuous policy of Austria in her Belgian j)OS- 
scssions, and her unwillingness to be dictated to by England as 
to their future, contributed to the result; how far the increased 
energy of Franco under pressure of the Committee of Public 
Safety, guided by Carnot’s strategic insight; or whether the 
Duke of Brunswick was not bribed to make his extraordinary 
retreat ; these are questions w^e cannot stay to discuss. Dis- 
asters now began to fall on the allies in their turn, and the new 
phase of affairs was first marked by the Battle of Iloiidschoote. 
The brunt of the affair fell on Count Wallmoden’s corps, 
and in the retreat that followed Scharnhorst’s ubiquitous 
battery w as so con 62 )icuously active that the lasting favour of 
..the old Hanoverian general w'as thcncefoiward conferred on 
its commander. 

The pause that succeeded before the more decided successes 
of the French in 1794, was spent by Scharnhorst chiefly in 
the vicinity of the email fortress of Menin, and led to a feat of 
arms the most brilliant of its kind in modern, perhaps in any 
history. It stands out, thisesubsequent exploit of his, conspi- 
cuous as a striking proof that no officer, in time of war especially, 
. should neglect that important part of his profession, the study 
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of the country in which he is engaged. His station and rank 
were^not so high at this time as to impose on him an^ special 
responsibility ; but he used his time with all the diligence that 
was natural to him, and mastered the details of every possible 
problem that the surrounding circumstances, and the dis- 
trict occupied, the Valley of the Lys, could offer for solution. 
His studies were soon put to a severe and practical test, when 
Pichegru in April concentrated the bulk of his forces in the 
district to the south of the Lys, and advanced into West 
Flanders to brealc through the allied line of defence. Wall- 
moden had been stripped of a part of his command not long 
before, in order to strengthen that of the Austrian General, 
Clairfay t. He had in vain reported to the King the da^erous 
extension of his line, which the mistaken strategy of covering 
every little town imposed. He was forced to fall back abruptly ; 
the allied line was.brfhen ; and the process went on under which 
the largest armies of that time when in retreat rapidly dissolved, 
of throwing detachments into all the fortified places near. It 
was the conventional habit to do this, leaving them to be in- 
vested ; and it was the conventional habit also for those thus 
abandoned to stand a certain amount of siege attack before 
surrendering, thus serving certainly to delay somewhat the 
enemy’s pursuit. Thus one immediate result of Wallmoden’s 
retreat was to leave a Hanoverian force of 2,000 men under 
Major-general Hammcrstcin shut up in Menin, with Sebarn- 
horst for their chief of artillery. 

The place as a fortress was insignificant. Such strength as 
it possessed was due to the diligence with which Scharnhorst 
had laboured to extend the works during the spring. It gives a 
curious view of the feebleness with which this war was con- 
ducted by those most concerned, to learn that it had required re- 
presentations to be made through Wallmodento the authorities 
at Tjondon and Vienna, before leave could be obtained to take 
possession of a small hill outside, on which Scharnhorst judged 
it was essential to jilace an earthwork; so careful were the allies 
of the feelings of the Belgians. War carried on in this fashion* 
against the vigorous generals of the Republic, the famous*- 
Moreau himself being in command of Pichegru’s advance, was 
conducted at long odds; and Hammerstein and his chief of 
artillery were not long in making up their minds Jhaf all 
hope of relief from outside was gone, and a prolonged defence 
impossible. * Thirteen thousand men were placed in position 
for the investment, and heavy gi^is brought up. Ammunition 
within the place was scanty, notwithstanding that urgent de- 
mands for it had been repeated for months past. The first day’s- 
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bombardment showed the vast superiority of the enemy’s fire, 
and made the end certain, however brave the resistance might 
prove. The third day brought a summons which was sternly 
repelled. The night of the fourth, April 29th, found General 
Hammerstein, softer a brief address to his chief officers, forming 
his little force under cover of the darkness, to cut his way out. 
The task was all the more difficult since an inundation of the 
Lys, formed to protect a part of the enceinte, made egress only 
possible on one side, on which the bulk of the investing force 
was naturally concentrated. But the general was by nature a 
brave man ; his troops were loyal to him ; he had under him, 
too, a body of four hundred French emigrants in British pay, to 
whom capture meant death ; and, above all, in this undertaking 
he placed implicit reliance on the guidance of Schamhorst, who 
literally knew the country so that he could have crossed it 
blindfold, and wlio never left his commander’s side. 

Into the details of this night march we do not purpose to 
enter. It became all the more difficult to execute when the 
first attempt to sally out was met and repulsed ; and the 
column, ^vhen it tried another opening, was encumbered by 
some field guns, whi(jh it was judged absolutely necessary to 
bring, in case the foe had barricaded tlie few roads. The 
fighting was sharp, and the confusion of course terrible ; but 
the attempt in the end completely succeeded, and by four in 
the morning Hammerstein was calling the roll of his force in 
the market-place of Rouselaer, a village far beyond the French 
lines, and despatching a hasty line to Wallmoden to report his 
success. 

The garrison of Menin had done its first duty in delaying 
Moreau and his troops sufficiently. It had been looked on at 
the allied head-quarters as a rearguard purposely sacrificed for 
a special object. The weakness of the place was so notorious 
that it was generally believed the French would carry it by 
storm, and put its defenders to the sword. And hence the 
news that .they had cut their way out of the midst of the 
«ibe with trifling loss, came as a real ray of light in the gloom 
spread by the general movement of retreat which presaged but 
too surely a long train of disasters to follow. Honours and 
compliments flowed in on Plammerstein. Clairfayt, by far the 
best of the Allied commanders, who the following year re- 
deemed the discredit of the Austrian abandonment of Belgium 
to Jourdan and Pichegru, by a splendid triumph over, their 
united' armies on the Rhine^t ^ke first to write his formal 
congratulations to the Major-general. The Emperor Francis, 
who wtts then in the Netherlands, promptly foljowed with his 
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own in an autographic letter, ^nd when Wallmoden’s report 
reached St. James’s, with the pertinent comment of th^ veteran 
that no such deed of arms had been performed for fifty years 
before, King George’s own thanks were sent to the brave com- 
mander, and a special postscript in the reply to the official de- 
spatch named Scharnhorst, ‘whose talents, activity, and presence 
‘ of mind ’ Hammerstein had declared he could not sufficiently 
praise, a major by special brevet, a very rare honour in those 
days, and appointed him to the general staff of the army, as 
assistant quarter-nlaster general of the Hanoverian Contingent. 

The separation (ff the Allied armies had now begun which 
followed too certainly their continued movement rearward. 
Austria, wearied as she said of sacrifices made for the ungrate- 
ful Belgians, resolved to abandon the Low Countries, and 
began to draw her forces eastwards to the Rhine. The Duke 
of York on his side, anxious not to be severed from the sea, 
the natural base of a British force upon the Continent, and 
willing to protect Holland as long as possible, fell back north- 
ward on that country. Thus the Allied line was soon stretched 
until it parted. The Republicans poured into the gap those 
hordes which a single defeat like that of Neerwinden would 
liave dissolved once more, but which were formidable enough 
when ill unchecked advance. Vigour and superior numbers 
now atoned with them for many military deficiencies. On 
cither side they thrust their parted adversaries back, and whilst 
J ourdan was forcing tlic Austrians towards the Rhine, Pichegru 
followed York into Holland, and began to wrest it from him. 
Long dark hours of retreat followed for the Anglo-Hanove- 
rians, broken by sliarp skirmishes, and marked by acts of bravery 
and scenes of suffering, as natural the one to the courage of the 
British, as the other to their ill discipline. In one of the sharpest 
of these rear-guard affairs, the action of Boxtel, Arthur Wel- 
lesley, then colonel of the 33rd, first became known as an officer 
of singular readiness and courage, and proved thus early in his 
career what gallant stuff the British infantry have in them 
when well led, be their circumstances ever so depressing. * 

Wearied of his hopeless task, their royal commander-in-- 
chief at last resigned his charge to Wallmoden, and left for 
England, the retreat still continuing towards the eastern 
frontier of Holland. But with all the elan that the Frehch 
began to show under the influence of continued advance, they 
never «serioufly entangled their retreating foes, nor obtained 
any one striking success. That Ijie retreat was thus honour- 
able, that the strategy of the Allied force was so accurately 
studied that iio ])oint of vantage 'was ever won in their oft- . 
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changed line, those who study the reports of Schamhorst brought 
to lighl by Herr Klippel’s industry will fully acknowledge 
to have been due to the unremitting energy and correct coup 
^ceil of the Hanoverian Major commissioned by King George, 
whom many a worthy Prussian to this day believes to have 
been born and bred his countryman, and trained solely in the 
great army which he inspired with new life in his later 
years. 

The period of peace that followed is a dark blot on the his- 
tory of Prussian policy. Never did a great Power stoop so 
low to purchase neutrality. Never did neutrality x)rove more 
ruinous. But if the dishonour fell on the kingdom ruled by 
Frederick William and his counsellors, the trial was not less 
that of Hanover, whose fate was of necessity bound up with 
that of her more powerful neighbour. Protected at first by 
Prussian guarantee, she was later occupied forcibly by Prus- 
sian troops under the pretence of reprisals for the high-handed 
dealings of Great Britain with neutral ships. This hostile 
attitude ceased however on the death of the Emperor Paul, 
whose change of the policy of St. Petersburg in favour of the 
First Consul had forced on that of Berlin this quarrel with 
Prussia’s ancient ally. Meanwhile Schamhorst, now a colonel 
and at the head of the Quartermaster-General’s staff, had full 
room to gratify his favourite desire of educating those on whom 
the little army must depend hereafter; and to his j)ersonal 
training was due the excellence of the framework on w^hich 
was built the King’s German Legion, which in later years did 
such splendid service under AVellington. But as the ever- 
advancing frontier of France extended across the Rhine, and her 
master began more and more to rule the policy of the German 
states, the situation of Hanover, threatened constantly by the 
unceasing advances of Napoleon, and dependent for freedom 
on the shifting protection of Prussia, became more and more 
intolerable. All thoughtful men in her service could see that 
the time must come when French annexation or French occu- 
pation in some shape would be her fate. They could see too 
that the truckling policy of Frederick William could hardly 
keep Prussia for ever from her natural part of champion of 
Germany. Her present imbecility could not wholly obscure 
the memory of the proud position the kingdom had held 
under Frederick the Great, nor of the checks her arms 
then administered to French ambition. And ^the Court of 
Berlin, whilst as anxious to^avoid hostilities with the Consulate 
as with the Republic it had superseded, was not wholly blind 
to. the necessity of providing against future attack. So that it 
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is not surprising that Scharnhori^, now as distinguished for 
practical skill in the field as for his educational ^owers^ 
received pressing invitations to transfer his services to the 
Prussian staff. These offers came as early as 1797 ; but it 
was not until four years had passed^ and all hope of the Hano- 
verian army taking the field again as an independent force was 
extinct, that he asked for the necessary permission, and with 
Wallmodcn’s sanction left the work he had so long been 
engaged in for a larger sphere at Berlin. ^ His teaching,’ 
wrote Sir Julius Hartmann, one of his favourite pupils, many 
years after, ^ was based on a simple and sound knowledge of 
^ men. In opposition to the wanton exuberance of such 
^ theorists as Biilow, he brought facts into full clear light, 
‘ and drew from them plain rules for practice. Thoroughly 
^ acquainted with the highest results of technical art, he ever 
^ regarded them as only so far useful as they could be made to 
‘ accord with the necessities of war. Soundness, sobriety, and 
‘ coolness were his leading characteristics, as those of all his 
‘ instruction of the Hanoverian body of officers. These led 
‘ him to the high practical powers that he displayed in his own 
‘ great career, as his pupils owe to them such distinction as they 
‘ gained in the English service.’ Such was the future guide 
"which the course of circumstances was to give the Prussian 
army, though it needed the bitter teachings of adversity to 
prepare the way for the acceptance of his lessons. 

Tn his new service Schariihorst soon discovered how para- 
lysed the efforts of the military reformer are in time of peace by 
the dead weight of routine and prejudice resting on the tradi- 
tions of the past. AVe have seen of late, in the fall of a neigh- 
bouring empire, the same story closely repeated that may be 
found in Prussian history during the first six years of this 
century. No warning that Scharnhorst, or others who thought 
with him, gave, could have been more full of truth than those 
that Trochu, Ducrot, Stoffel, poured into the deaf ears of the 
men that ruled France under the Second Empire. But in all 
countries the instinctive conservatism that hates change sug- 
gested by a foreign model is intensified by the members of 
every profession, and above all in the military caste. Frederick 
himself began no reforms until he had fled away ingloriously 
from Mollwitz under the belief that his first great battlQ was 
lost. And those who ruled at Berlin seventy years since, as 
those who governed France but recently, in answer to all 
warnings that a foreign Power wa% steadily advancing in Ae; 
art of war to the danger of her rivals, thought it enough to say,. 

‘ Did we not beat these Frenchmen (or these Germans) with 
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^ ease in our old era of victory ? Why should we ti’ouble our- 
^ selvss to imitate their new-fau^led ideas now? ’ Frederick the 
G^reat’s campaigns proved in fact to his successors in the years 
before Jena^ what Napoleon the Great’s were to the Second 
Empire : why should we not add, what the Peninsula and 
Waterloo have often tlireatened to be to ourselves ? So 
Schamhorst, though soon entrusted with the teaching of a 
small section of the Berlin staff, had no practical power over it 
for good beyond the effect of his personal influence on a few 
pupils during the five years that followed his arrival at the 
head-quarters of the Prussian army. Then at last came the 
crisis which was in the end to make him not merely the 
regenerator of the service of his adoption, but one of the 
truest founders of the modern German Empire. If not made 
wholly by ^ blood and iron,’ at least it will be confessed that this 
great monarchy could hardly have come into being without 
them ; and the sword that triumphed at Sadowa and Sedan was 
sharpened by his hand in that hour of Prussia’s direst need 
which followed her overthrow at Jena. 

It was our task some years ago to write in these pages* the 
story of the campaign of 1806, and to explain the collapse 
of that system which had served Frederick so admirably 
before the shock of the new tactics. He had framed it in advance 
•of the ideas of his age : his successors pleaded his memory 
as their excuse for preserving it unimproved. The great king 
whom they professed to make their model would have been the 
last man to be thus taken at a disadvantage. But the military 
guides of Prussia under Frederick William III. were no wiser 
than her political leaders. And as the latter, in what seemed 
Si fit of national imbecility, allowed the favourable moment to 
go by when the kingdom might have entered the lists against 
the French Empire with some hope of success, before Austria 
was subjugated and Bussia driven from the field, so the Berlin 
War Office took no note of the means which had made French 
strategy so successful for invasion, and French tactics so rapid 
in, their blows. Not that these things escaped Scharnhorst’s 
keen view. But his influence, when he was removed to Berlin, 
proved, as has been already stated, hardly greater than that his 
writings/had gained for him when he was at a distance from the 
vacillating court. Personal jealousy indeed now stood greatly 
in hii way. The fact of his transfer into the Prussian artillery 
with his rank of lieutenant-colonel roused animosi^, against 
him on the part of those he^was said to supersede, for Frederick 

* Edin.JReview, Jan. 186G, ‘ Eecent Changes in t|je Art of War.’ 
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William’s field officers were as little tolerant of such ai^ act of 
their sovereign as though they had belonged to a constitution- 
ally governed army in the reign of Queen Victoria. Many 
years after Schamhorst’s death, when the nation acknowledged 
his services with heartfelt gratitude, and the* name of the 
Hanoverian officer was enrolled with the most distinguished in 
Prussian annals, veterans were heard to murmur that so un- 
precedented an act had never been known in their service as 
the violation of roytine that accompanied his entrance in her 
army list. And far from finding sympathy among the higher 
officers who were not thus personally affected, Schamhorst had 
to experience their coldness, varied often by open hostility. 
The provincial accent which testified to his rural birth, the 
stooj) which long labour at the desk had imparted to his sinewy 
frame, his zeal for enlarging theoretical knowledge in the service 
which knew no practice but that of peace ; all these were made 
charges against the new comer. Pedant they called him, 
and would-be schoolmaster, these chiefs of an army which had 
been learning nothing, and yet believed there was nothing for 
it to learn. His very studies were a reproach to the mass who 
regarded their profession as one to which Prussian officers had 
an hereditary key that those of no other nationality could turn, 
and her army as a finished machine that no mortal could im- 
prove on without risking sacrilege. Frederick the Great’s 
worst enemies could have desired no better revenge for their 
defeats than to know that a new generation of Prussian soldiers 
would allow the weight of his authority to clog all progress 
when he had passed away. It would seem, in short, as if at 
that time the spirit ruled supreme over Berlin military admin- 
istration which is apt to beset that of any nation, however 
glorious its former annals, when peace is chosen for safety’s sake 
without care for honour ; a dull belief among those in high 
places that after all an army is chiefly an official ornament of 
state, a creature for parades and shows, a toy to please the 
prince’s eye or the people’s, rather than a rough instrument 
wherewith to work out the policy, or defend the life, of the 
country. Of such an error France is now paying the penalty, 
as Prussia paid it during Scharnhorst’s life. But it springs 
from causes that lie in human nature, and its workings may -be 
traced in other capitals than Paris and Berlin. 

Frederick JV'illiam was wiser than those who would have 
advised him in this matter. As he had himself sought to gain 
Schamhorst for his army, so he "favoured him as much, and 
gave him as much opportunity for influence, as the conventional 
trammels that Vmrrounded Prnssmn royal^ allowed. Placed 
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soon after his arrival in Beilin in charge of part of the in- 
struction at the War Academy for young officers^ he devoted 
himself more and more to it as he found his efforts as a reformer 
of his own special arm, the artillery, shattered against the 
obstinacy of the senior officers of that branch ; a body as con- 
servative in their way as those of our own time at Berlin or 
Woolwich notoriously are. It may seem strange that a service 
that has so much concern with theory should be found of all the 
most opposed to change. But the reason is simple enough. 
The very pains bestowed on tlie training *of artillery officers 
in all modern armies are apt to make commonplace men think 
that they and the service they belong to have reached the acme 
of professional skill, and hence to resent any proposal for im- 
provement as an insult to their own knowledge. Against the 
objections of Tempelhof, whose own literary fame only made him 
the more envious, it is said, of the Hanoverian essayist, and of 
others at the head of the artillery regiments, Scharnhorst’s 
schemes had no prospect of success. But the teaching power 
which he developed at the War Academy in what had been at 
first but a secondary duty gradually won its acceptance there, 
and led to his being first recognised as the chief instructor, and 
soon afterwards made its director. Frederick William was 
not content with merely having brought the Hanoverian writer 
and teacher to Berlin. Scharnhorst’s calm but earnest devo- 
tion to the duties that were assigned him, made the king who 
watched it feel his superiority to the bigots that sneered at 
his innovations ; and in 1804, when he had been three years 
in Prussia, the royal approval was given to his scheme for the 
complete remodelling of the instruction of young officers, and 
a grant made to carry it out. General Geusau, the veteran 
Quarter-Master-General, one of those of his profession who 
regarded the Hanoverian reformer very much as a peer of 
ancient family looks on a Red Republican, had the nominal 
charge of the institution. To him it fell therefore to receive 
with ill grace enough the royal rescript which stated the high 
appreciation the king entertained of the plans of Scharnhorst, 
arid directed that they should be absolutely adopted. Another 
mark of ^Frederick William’s regard which had been shown 
some time before by a patent enrolling him among the Prussian 
order c of nobility, had served but to increase the envy with 
which his exceptional position among the officers of artillery 
was regarded by the seniors of that arm. This led at' last to 
his soliciting in a personal ^audience his transfer from it ; and 
the king’s reply was a brevet which conferred on him the 
rank of colonel on the staff, and assigned him the post of 
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Deputy Quarter- Master-General ©f the army^ an honour which 
was the more appropriate as conferred just at the time when 
the little force to the improvement of which he had devoted 
the earlier years of his life was dissolved, on the seizure of 
Hanover by the French, and his former comrades had to resign 
their military calling, or to seek a distant revenge for the 
humiliation of the electorate by offering their services in the 
German Legion w'hich England took the occasion to raise. 
Thenceforward Scliarnhorst was bound to Frederick William 
by a personal tie of gratitude such as only natures of warm 
impulse and generous feelings can know. He looked on 
Prussia as the country of his adoption, and gave her monarch 
the full treasures of a loyal heart. And during the dark 
days that followed, country and king had no more patriotic 
servant than the son of the Hanoverian yeoman, whose first 
honours had been won when following the British standard. 

During the brief interval of peace that followed his promo- 
tion, Scharnhorst had under his care a third part of the general 
staff of the army, and did what in him lay to awaken in it that 
farsighted prescience which in our time all recognise as the 
guiding spirit of the Prussian service. But his seniors in the 
department under Gcusau, Colonels Phull and Massenbach, 
historical characters for their respective failures in the cam- 
paigns that followed, had the ear of their chief, and were 
in their several ways hostile to his efforts. Theorists both, 
they objected to any theories but their own, and especially to 
Scliarnhorst’s favourite view of war, which was that the ideal 
can never be applied to it without large allowances for human 
fallibility, and for the friction of the most complicated machine 
that man employs. But if in the staff itself his influence was 
therefore necessarily limited, his activity found a constant field 
in working for the Military Society, an association of officers 
for mutual improvement, wdiich he had founded when in the 
artillery, with the express object of studying for every branch 
of the service the just limits of theory and practice, and which, 
despite much opposition from the conservatives of the army, 
flourished from year to year until it numbered nearly two 
hundred members when the war with France came that hurried 
them into the field. To write for this as well as for the War 
Academy gave constant occupation to Schamhorst’s busy pen ; 
and thus although this portion of his life was less marked than 
that spent at \ Hanover by works of standard value, it has 
bequeathed to the Prussian servic© a mass of occasional papers 
remarkable not less for their historical research than their bril* 
Hant Ulustratio\i of sound principl^. To give but one instance : 
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the view of Napoleon uttere4 long afterwards^ that good stra- 
tegy c6nsists in ‘ dividing to move and concentrating to strike,’ 
is to be found laid down with a clearness of proof to which it 
is difficult to add, in Schamhorst’s review of the famous essay 
of Biilow on Marengo, published in the Proceedings of the 
Military Society for 1802. 

The interest with which theory was then debated in military 
circles at Berlin was but a symptom of the uneasiness with 
which the profession regarded the rapid progress of French 
arms oh the continent. The powder which soldiers of tlie old 
school had been brought up to despise; which had been 
crushed by Germans following the invincible standard of Marl- 
borough ; which was shamefully beaten by Prussia herself at 
Bosbach in their fathers’ days within sight of that liistoric 
plain round Leipsic where Gustavus first taught the Protestant 
warriors of Northern Europe to conquer, now seemed, in the 
new life given her by revolution, to find no equal anywhere. 
Switzerland, the Low Countries, Italy, the Bhinc Valley, had 
become one after the other absorbed in her growing frontier. 
Her arm extending into Hanover threatened Prussia on the 
western border ; and now advancing into the heart of Southern 
Germany under her new Emperor, more boldly than Moreau 
had dared even after his greatest victory, she was threatening to 
overrun Austria, undismayed by the fact that the unknown 
strength of the Muscovite was arrayed on the side of the in- 
vaded monarchy. Meanwhile Prussia, under the blind leader- 
ship of such timeserving statesmen as Haugwitz, was swayed 
forwards and backwards in her counsels, as fear of Na[)oleon 
alternated with the desire to strike in against him by the side 
of her bolder neighbours. In vain had Alexander himself visited 
Berlin, and at dead of night embraced in the king’s presence 
the sarcojihagus that held the remains of the Great Frederick. 
In vain had Francis despatched his brother on a special mission 
to implore Frederick William to forget the traditional jealousies 
of Berlin and Vienna and unite with hiiq in one decisive blow' 
against the Gaul. Nothing could serve to bring the Prussian 
court to decision. Uneasily observant and yet motionless, it 
had seen the violent occupation of Hanover by French troop:}, 
foUpwed by the ominous arming of the frontier fortress of 
which could serve against no other power but its own. 
It, now stooped to receive the meagre compeidsation of six 
thousand pounds sterling oSjfiTed by Napoleon /oi; the vii>la,tiqi4 
^ Prussian territory by Bemadotte’a corps, when that general 
swept round tow^s the Danube in mov^ent 
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closed Mack’s army as with a net. • It sent Haugwitz at last tc» 
promise help to the allies, an ambassador who purposely delayed 
on his way until the fate of the campaign he was to have influ- 
enced was decided. Under the pretence of keeping his own 
person in security, this miserable betrayer of Getman interests* 
passed on from the French head-quarters in Moravia to Vienna 
and the fate of Austria was sealed four days later by the battle- 
of Austerlitz, which left him to treat alone with the victor, for 
the alliance that Pryssia had too late resolved to join was now 
severed by the sword. With scarcely concealed contempt 
Napoleon signed a provisional treaty with the envoy which 
gave his master Hanover as the bait for a French alliance ; and 
after much hesitation the king confirmed the shameful com- 
pact, the avowed object of which was to shut Prussia’s old ally 
out of the whole North of Europe/and its price the spoliation- 
of her king’s hereditary dominions. In vain did Fox protest 
in indignant tones against this act of treachery and cowardice, 
and declare that Great Britain never would consent to the 
transfer of the people of Hanover from one master to another 
like a flock of sheep. The deed of shame was consummated. 
Prussia once more occupied wdth armed force the soil she had 
promised to protect, and Napoleon, just then bent on finishing 
his work wdth Austria, received Frederick William’s acquies- 
cence with such show of friendliness that the blinded envoy 
who had brought his master into the snare wrote from Paris 
that all danger from France was past. So great was the in- 
fluence of Haugwitz, or so strong the pressure for economy at 
Berlin, that this news was the signal for the abandonment of all 
the j)reparations made for national defence, or for a share in 
the struggle of Europe against French domination. The army 
was reduced to forty-eight battalions, nearly half of which gar- 
risoned Hanover, and the strengthening and victualling of the 
fortresses was abruptly suspended. 

This was in January 1806, scarcely two months after 
Austerlitz had decided Prussia’s wavering policy. The king 
seems at this time to have sincerely trusted to Napoleon’s good 
faith, and the i)eople acquiesced unwillingly in their ruler’a 
choice. But when a little later the dictator of Europe threw 
off the mask, and cynicallv offered in new negotiations with 
England to give her back the very electorate with which he 
had bribed Russia against her, the shameful truth stood 
plainly reveal^. The nation, which still prided itself in the 
memories of victory won against handed Europe ; wfaidi half a 
century before had counted France as but one of many oppo- 
nents ^efied and overthrown; now found itself, without sti^yng 
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a blow, treated as the mere ViAssal of a French monarch. King 
and people alike gave way to a burst of passionate indignation. 
Frederick William decided at once for war, for such hesitation 
as may yet have lingered in his breast vanished in the excite- 
ment of seeing his people cry as one man for vengeance on the 
insulter. To have stayed any longer the national passion that 
flamed out all the fiercer for long restraint, would have been 
as dangerous to his crown as the worst peril war could 
bring; and 'war at any cost’ was the response his proclamation 
gave to the universal call for action. Prussia, despite the 
obvious danger that faced her, for a brief space was as convulsed 
with joy as though certain victory was in her grasp. The 
theatres were thronged with crowds that stayed the perform- 
ance of Schiller’s 'Jungfrau von Orleans ’ with their vociferous 
plaudits of each patriotic verse. The army, confident in proud 
traditions, and sure of the goodness of the cause in which it 
was to strike, was in a phrenzy of delight at the prospect of 
taking the field. But there were those among it who knew 
it for what it was, the mere dry bones of Frederick’s invincible 
host. And Scharnhorst, above all, clear in his military vision, 
and viewing things round him with less prejudice than any 
born Prussian could, measured its exact worth for the struggle 
with painful truth. 

* You write me,’ were the despondent words he addressed to 2 iis son 
(who after the Jena catiistroi)he escaped to England to tfike service there 
against the French), not long before Avar became certain, ‘ you cannot 
stifle the Avish to fight Avitli us. The feeling is honourable to your 
spirit and patriotism. But learn, my son, to conquer these A^rtues in 
your early 3'ears. They have constantly, and especially at the present 
moment, been to me the very heaAdesfc of burdens. For the rest, it 
is not my Avish that you should take service as a soldier. You Avould 
find little satisfaction here. You Avould not like to serve the French. 
The other armies arc for the most part in such condition that there 
is little honour to be reaped Avith any of them. On the one side are 
age, weakness, imbecility, ignorance, and Avant of dash ; 011 the other 
all is activity and determination. It is true that the Prussian army is 
animated by a fine spirit, nor does it fail in courage or careful training. 
But it will not, it cannot, handled as it is and Avill be, do anything 
great or decisive. That is my conviction, Avhicli I would not reveal to 
you, a young man, did 1 not in writing this, conjure up before me the 
image of the son I most dearly love, whom I Avould willingly guide 
safely in his career.’ 

When such a soldier AATote thus: when si^ another as 
Gaeisenau (Pertz’s Leben, 114) declared about the same 
time^ ^as I view the unsoldierly spirit of ofiicers and men, 
^ their want of aptitude for AA^ar, their faith <n antii^uated 
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^ evolutions, their struggles against necessary reforms, and 
^ theii: unwillingness to follow the spirit of the age, I cSn fore- 
* tell well enough what the end will be ; ’ it is hardly neces- 
sary to look more deeply for the causes of the ruin that befell 
those who went forth trusting in the prestige bequeathed by 
Frederick to encounter one greater far as a master of war 
than Frederick had ever been. 

The shock was swift and terrible. A single skirmish, 
when the leader of the war party within the royal house, 
Prince Louis of Prussia, died under the sabre of an unknown 
Serjeant of French hussars, was a fit presage of the slaughter 
that followed four days later. At two points Napoleon closed 
suddenly with the battalions which his skirmishers could run 
round, and the squadrons his cavalry could ride over. What 
chance had the horsemen who now filled the place of Zicthen’s 
cavaliers against the furia Francesc their foe had skilfully 
revived, when their leaders were such men as the colonel Herr 
Klippel tells us of, who, when urged to lead a charge at the very 
crisis of Jena, replied that he was really too old now for any 
such rapid evolution ? ^ In courage, I believe,’ wrote Scharn- 

horst in a hurried letter to his family, ^ our men were superior 
^to the French. But the cavalry did not come up to expecta- 
^ tion. And you remember I expected what the end would 
^ be.’ Prussia heard confusedly of an action which some called 
Jena and some Auerstadt, fought — no one knew why — 
to gain the passages of the Saal ; and in a few hours more 
she learnt that the 130,000 soldiers w^ho were to have guarded 
her from insult were flying like scattered sheep before the 
sword of the French, and her bosom laid bare to the conqueror. 
Dark indeed and shameful is the story that follows. If 
Scharnhorst’s genial nature could have allowed him to desire 
a fit revenge on those who had balked his efforts at reform, 
he might have had it to the full ; for these soldiers of the good 
old school of Berlin seemed to vie with one another in the 
swiftness and ease with which they resigned their trusts. Mas- 
senbach himself, the critic who had scorned the theories of the 
Hanoverian yeoman that presumed to teach Prussian stafi- 
officers their duty, and who had offered to surprise Napoleon 
by moving into Bavaria on principles modelled strictly after 
Frederick’s, won a specially evil distinction by his personal 
share in the surrender of the chief corps that escaped the 
field under S^rince Hohenlohe. One bright episode alone 
illumined the shadow that fell on tlie whole Prussian army, 
and made what is now the model of all the oflicers of Europe 
for some yeai4 the butt of European scorn. Through the 
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worst days of retreat and humiliation we watch one heroic old 
soldier/ distinguished already in earlier life as a rear-guard 
commander, who has rallied a few thousands of the fugitives, 
and is carrying them off through the rough district of the 
Hartz out of Sie victor’s way. With a sort of instinct that 
here was their worst enemy, the French generals threw them- 
selves on Bliicher’s track, and, with all the fierce energy 
inspired by their master, followed him with fivefold forcfes. 
Through day after day of wearying retreat the Prussian leader 
kept his men together by example and entreaty, rallied them 
again and again when ready to dissolve, and pressed’ north- 
wards, he hardly knew whither, in the vain hope of saving the 
nucleus of a future army wherewith Prussia might renew the 
contest. And ever by Bliicher’s side we see a devoted staff- 
officer on whom he from the first relies, and who is as calm and 
unshaken in adversity as the old general is bold and energetic. 
Scharnhorst had been sharply wounded at Auerstadt, and sepa- 
rated from the head-quarter staff* of which he formed a member ; 
but with a soldier’s true instinct he joined himself to the one 
true leader the fugitives found, nor ever left him until he him- 
self fell into French hands as this last remnant of the defeated 
army was driven through the streets of Lubeck, when Blucher, 
stayed as it were by the waves of the Baltic, swallowed his 
rage at the surrender which became necessary not many hours 
later to save his men’s lives. De Fezensac has told us of the 
disorder with which the pursuers poured across the plain of 
North Germany, plundering their way as they pressed on. Herr 
Klippel, with dry laborious pen, reveals the sufferings of the 
pursued, and the heroism with which they were met under the 
influence of Blucher and his voluntary chief of staff during the 
dreary three weeks that followed the first march rearward from 
their rallying-point at Nordhausen. It was no trifling feeling 
of friendship with which these two heroic souls met in common 
adversity at Hamburg, whither they were sent separately on 
parole. Tears came into the general’s eyes as he pressed 
Schamhorst's hand and cried : * i^hen you were taken, I was 
• ^ lost. You were the soul of my corps. Without you no one 
^ had* any courage ; without you there was nothing more to 
‘ be done.^ Nor were these hasty words, spoken in a mere 
impulsp of good feeling ; for Blucher wTote to the fugitive king 
with hm own hand ; ^ I find it my special duty to reconunend 
‘it© your Majesty’s particular favour the exq^ent, in this 
'^ regard truly excellent. Colonel von Scharnhorst, to whose 
< fim resolution and luminous counsel must be ascribed such 
f suceess. ^as my toilsome retreat had^ Fol I willingly 
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' acknowledge that without this man’s active aid it would have 
^ been« scarcely possible to do the half of that whfch the 
^ corps under my command actually did.’ As to Scharnhorst’s 
own feelings they are expressed with the simplicity natural 
to the man in the brief note addressed a few days later to his 
much-loved daughter, his confidential letters to whom were 
never interrupted by public cares or literary labour from the 
time she grew to womanhood. ^ I am exchanged,’ he says ; 
^ thank God I am exchanged. General Bliicher received me 
‘ with tears in his eyes.’ Then, after repeating the general’s 
warm greeting, he adds, ^ These flattering words reward me for 
' all.’ 

It was as natural as right that Scharnhorst, who himself, as 
soon as released, bore Blucher’s despatches to Kdnigsberg, 
should be welcomed warmly by the monarch, and by the brave 
queen at his side, who gave the last years of a life that was 
shortened by her country’s sorrows to the duty of keeping heart 
in her royal husband and his little court. All was done that 
could be to show him how his late services had endeared him to 
Prussia, and his request to proceed again as soon as might be 
into the field was answered by his immediate appointment as 
chief of staff to General Lestocq, who, with a small corps of six 
or seven thousand soldiers, representing all that Prussia had 
left, was moving to support Benningsen’s operations against 
Napoleon. The Eussian general has never received full credit 
for the boldness with which, undismayed by his predecessor’s 
ill success in the autumn campaign in Poland, he advanced 
to encounter Napoleon, and contested with him the right to 
winter in East Prussia, in the bloody battle of Eylau. That 
Lestocq’s corps arrived in time to share in that desperate 
encounter, men and officers meeting with cheerfulness the 
severe test of a five days’ march through mud and snow, without 
regular rations, and under the constant discouragement of the 
desertion of Polish recruits, was due to Schamhorst’s individual 
exertions ; for the general, though personally brave enough, 
was a worn-out veteran, quite unequal to the tremendous 
responsibUity that had been suddenly laid on him, and he 
would have given up the attempt when almost in sight (if his 
ally, but for the urging of his new staff-oflScer, who kept, 
however, from all but his king the secret his correspond- 
ence reveals. All histories of the tremendous coa^t that 
followed admik the heroic valour with which the Prussian con-i 
tingeut entered into and maintained the fight— ^a valour^, at 
tha^t^e surprising to friend and foe, fqr , events of the 
year before made it wholly unexpecta^^ \ This/ much 
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recognised at once ; but it left to Prussian writers of our 
own generation to trace out the full share of the merit which 
belongs to Schamhorst^ and to show his ^sparing neither 
^ entreaty nor threat ’ (for thus Herr Klippel sums up the evi- 
dence as to what passed) to induce Benningseii to renew the 
conflict which had left the battle-field at dai^ divided between 
the combatants. 

A little more of the daring that had risked so much already 
might have forced the French to yield thejr share next day ; 
and the laurels won soon after at Aspern, when an Austrian arch- 
duke gave the hitherto invincible emperor his first check, would 
have been for ever the Russian chiefs. But Benningsen’s firm- 
ness after the action was not equal to the boldness with which 
he had sought it, nor to the fortune his star offered him, 
Bemadotte’s corps, he knew, had not been engaged, and, less 
well-informed than we are to-day, he could not believe that 
the great strategist he opposed could have been so careless as 
to leave it out of reach. So he decided in spite of all remon- 
strance to withdraw, and left the barren honour of the ground 
to the French, who won it at the cost of a third of their army. 
The artist who, above all others, has entered into the spirit of 
Napoleon’s victories, has a fit subject for his pencil in the 
mournful review of the shattered force that the emperor held 
next morning on the blood-stained field where* 50,000 dead 
and wounded were stretched ; and all who have studied the 
greatest battle-piece of the Louvre are aware that there is little 
sense of triumph depicted in the pale face that scans the long 
rows of sufferers who purchased for him the blood-bought 
field. Napoleon’s unbroken prestige was saved, however, for 
the time. Kiinigsberg, indeed, was left undisturbed by any 
fresh advance. Bertrand was even despatched to try and win 
Frederick William from his alliance with the Russians, with 
proposals the Prussian king had the sagacity to distrust, or the 
good faith to reject unhesitatingly. But the French siege of 
Dantzic was covered, and Napoleon’s army effectively reinforced 
through the spring. And when Benningsen next faced him, the 
brief, .campaign of Friedland showed that the spell of genius 
and victory had not deserted their favourite. With one fierce 
blow the fine army of Russia, that had so long defied his effbi'ts, 
was crushed and broken to a wreck, and the peace of Tilsit, 
the culmins,ting triumph of Napoleon’s life, was f(^ced from her 
brmir^ young emperor. f 

In this li^t short struggle«the Prussian corps counted for as 
little as Prussian diplomacy in the hurried negotiation that 
closed it* Placed close to Konigsberg, which he was charged 
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to defend, Lcstocq became separ^ed altogether from the Rus- 
sians, and without influence on their campaign. With some of 
the natural suspiciousness of age, he had listened to those about 
him who whispered that it was derogatory to his rank to 
permit his chief of staff to take virtual command of his corps; and 
in his final retreat on the city he so openly repelled Scham- 
horst's efforts to advise him, that the latter quitted a post in 
which his usefulness was gone, and hurried to Tilsit after his 
sovereign to await the result of the negotiations. The forebodings 
which he shared With others of the king’s friends when the 
meeting of the emperors was announced as determined on, 
were soon fatally realised. Peace was signed on the terms 
the master of Europe dictated, and Prussia found herself at a 
stroke shorn of half her dominions, and reduced to the rank of 
a second-class power; whilst the territory nominally left her 
was so mortgaged to French demands that it seemed impossible 
to hope that even this would ever again be free from the hated 
grasp of her conqueror. 

Then came the opportunity of her really great men. It is 
not within our task to tell how Stein, whose warnings Frede- 
rick William in better days had refused to listen to, was now 
placed at the head of the ruined State, and began its regenera- 
tion from 'within by the measures that struck off from the lower 
orders the last remnants of feudal bondage, and so breathed 
new life and vigour into the nation by awakening the dormant 
patriotism of the masses. When Stein was driven from the 
country he loved so dearly by Napoleon’s instinctive jealousy, 
Hardcnberg, a statesman of hardly meaner type, continued the 
good work he had begun. And ever side by side with Stein 
or Ilardenberg, Scharnhorst was labouring incessantly in his 
own vocation at such a complete regeneration of the Prus- 
sian army as should make it meet to defend the liberties of a 
regenerate people. It would take tenfold the space at our 
disposal to recount how he worked out his problem point by 
yjoint. First as head of a commission on military reorganisation, 
then in the newly-created ministry of war, finally in that 
j>ost of Chief of the General Staff of which Europe, by a more 
recent example, has learnt the immense significance when in the 
hands of genius, he laboured unweariedly at the gfeat work 
confided to his care by his royal master. All that was effete, 
useless, out of harmony with the age, vanished from the mili- 
tary service, 'practical manoeuvres in time of peace have been 
the distinctive mark of the Prus^an army for half a century 
past ; and it is the boast of her army that these exercises framed 
it into a machifie ready for the field even after forty years of rest 
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from war. The whole system of such manceuvres^ with all the 
principles that other nations are now eagerly adopting from Prus- 
sian practice^ are to be found embodied in one of the multifa- 
rious papers written by Scharnhorst in the five years allowed 
him for the great business he undertook. Cavalry training 
was remodelled by his care with such a spirit that one might 
suppose he looked forward to the day when the activity of the 
Prussian horse should become a proverb through the world, 
and the very name of her Uhlan a terror to Prussia’s foes. The 
artillery system, from being a cumbrous mixture of the ^ bat- 
^ talion guns ’ of the age before Frederick, and the battery proper 
of his time, was brought to the simplicity and consistency of] 
organisation which has raised the arm to be an essential part 
of all tactical combinations ; and each young Prussian artil- 
leryman from that time longed to outdo the achievements 
of swiftness and daring to which the French gunners had 
attained under the insj)iration of a sovereign who, in his 
more genial moods, was not ashamed to recall publicly his own 
training as a lieutenant of their service. With the infantry 
Scharnhorst’s reforms seem to have cost him less trouble than 
elsewhere ; for it was hardly necessary to impress the necessity 

g skirmishing power to steadiness on those who had seen 
y drilled lines staggering and disordered by that rapid 
fire from the bushes on the fatal heights above the 
d Scharnhorst’s care extended to another arm not rc- 
before, as any part of a field army, but in which as a 
ith he had received his first commission from Count 
William. The various bodies of pontoon-carriers, sappers, and 
military artificers that had been so distributed before the war 
that, as he wrote of them confidentially, ^we never made any 
^ use of them, and when we did want them they were always 
^out of the way,’ vrere rolled into one compact force. To 
this corps, now fully uniformed as soldiers, a privilege hitherto 
denied, was given a new organisation, which distributed the 
various branches within each company in due proportion. 
This exists down to the present time as he framed it, and 
has made the Prussian field engineer service the model of 
practical efficiency which those of other countries are studying 
for their own profit. And, to crown his new creation with 
complete success, he sought a fitting chief, and found him, not 
in the ranks of those thus brought together, who had little ex- 
perience either of men or of war, but in Colonel j^neiseuau, the 
bra¥tt staff officer who, in the defence of Colberg against the 
Frehdli^had sapj^Hed by genius and courage the highest demands 
thfii jBBUy professional training could have met. ^Militany^ 
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neers are everywhere wont, as tl^ir arm comes into increasing 
prominence with the increase ot science in war, to demand a 
larger share in those commands of mixed forces which are the 
soldier’s most honourable ambition. Their claim is just ; it is 
one indeed which the character of the age we are living in 
makes for them. But they should in fairness remember 
how Scharnhorst first raised their service from obscurity in 
Prussia by putting it under a man of genius whose training 
had been wider than that of those he commanded, and in 
seeking the charges that other soldiers seek, they should be 
prepared to yield to other soldiers, if judged fitted for them, 
a fair share of those technical posts which they are too ready 
to claim as their monopoly. 

Each one of the achievements in organisation we have 
spoken of might have made the reputation of a war minister. 
But Schamhorst’s greatest effort has cast all these into the 
shade, and the originator of the short service; first known as 
the Kriimper system from a weaver’s technical phrase, will be 
remembered lastingly from its far-reaching results by those to 
whom his wide command of military science, and his exercise of 
it for Prussia’s benefit in every branch of her forces, are things 
unheard of. Ilis king w^as bound by treaty to Napoleon to 
maintain no more than 42,000 men under arms, all told. It 
w^as essential that this condition should be adhered to, whether 
the safety of the kingdom or the pledged word of the monarch 
w^ere looked to. According to the system that had hitherto pre- 
vailed, this force could of course be augmented at the outbreak 
of war only as we in England have hitherto augmented ours, 
by the slow process of raising and training recruits, kept neces- 
sarily for months at depots away from the regiments ordei'ed to 
the field. Scharnhorst, however, had steadily before him the 
vision of a sudden rupture with the French, when a large 
force would be needed, as it were, at a day’s call. He pointed 
out to the king, and with long and steady persuasion won his 
assent to the notion, that extreme training and long repeated 
exercises, however sacred hitherto in Prussian eyes, must be 
laid aside for the greater object. The cadres of eve^ battalion, 
squadron, and battery must be maintained full, effective, and 
highly disciplined ; but the rank and file mustJ||y^SD^anged 
as often as was consistent with their acquiring ffleir business, 
and after leaving the colours be registered so as to be* avail- 
able for futuiie call. In such a manner only could the problem 
be solved that thad exercised Count William’s brain in Scham- 
horst’s boyhood of bringing a whole nation und^ arms to defend 
itself at a callyfconsistently with maintaining a very moderate 
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force in time of peace. Th^ lessons sown by the Steinhuder 
Lake thirty years before now blossomed into abundant harvest 
in the fruitful brain that had received them ; and 270,000 trained 
soldiers answering the roll-call as soon as the day came to strike 
for freedom, attested the practical value which sound military 
theory well worked out has on human affairs. 

It must not be supposed that Scharnhorst was allowed to 
remodel all existing military institutions at his will, and thus 
recast the future destiny of the great monarchy that owes so 
much to arms, without finding many difficulties to encounter. 
The vested interests of some, the timidity of others, the cour- 
tier’s grudge of his influence with the king, all had to be 
encountered in their turn. But none of them were so hard to 
overcome as the doubts that arose in Frederick William’s own 
mind as to the wisdom of these sweeping changes. There were 
certain seasons, indeed, when the sovereign himself showed some 
forgetfulness of a pledge he had voluntarily given shortly after 
his great misfortunes. For Scharnhorst’s reputation had tra- 
velled during the events of 1806-7 far beyond the limits of 
Prussia, and his own born sovereign grudged her the soldier 
and teacher she had gained. Before the peace of Tilsit was 
signed there had come, under the hand of the then Duke 
of Cambridge, the best known to the Hanoverians of our 
princes, a munificent offer from King George. His newly 
received rank of major-general was assured Scharnhorst if 
he would transfer his services to England, and with it large 
powers for conducting such instruction there as he had long 
carried on in Hanover. He had refused this on Frederick 
William’s promise to give him his full and complete confidence 
in his projects for reforming the service of his adoption. Yet 
the king was sometimes touched with a natural jealousy of the 
new office which he had raised up between his own royal presence 
and the army which he had been wont to administer j)ersonally in 
every detail. ^ Here is this project round my neck still,’ he would 
say at such a time, * though I have told you a hundred times I 
' will not have it.’ But Scharnhorst, unmoved, only withdrew 
his scheme to put it forward again on some more happy occa- 
sion. Mindful of Hardenberg’s advice, ^ Never appear to want 
* to govern him,’ he could w^ait patiently until his reasoning 
was heard out, and his thorough devotion to his adopted 
sovereign and country recognised by the acceptance of his 
plan. Occasionally, indeed, he desponded, and the unceasing 
letters in which he revealed his whole life to his loved daughter 
show traces here and there of a passing feeling that his task 
would never be carried through. It was interrupted too more 
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than once by illness ; as when prdstratcd by fever caugjit on 
one of .the rapid and secret journeys to St. Petersburg which 
the king’s confidants made every now and then to keep up for 
him the friendship with Russia, which French Imperialism 
thought a crime. But Scharnhorst was not' one ot those whose 
secrets perish with them, and whose work depends upon their 
constant presence. He had already carefully built up a school of 
successors, Gneisenau, Grolmann, Prince Augustus (the new 
chief of the artllleryj, and Clausewitz being prominent among 
them, who were capable of continuing the work he had- traced 
out for them with unmistakable clearness. The last finishing 
touch was his creation of a Landwehr. It was formed by en- 
rolling volunteers who had escaped through age or other excuse 
the training he gave the mass of Prussia’s youth, and was to be 
equipped chiefly by local means if called out. This Landwehr 
represented ratlier, in fact, the Landsturm of later days than the 
thoroughly drilled force Prussia now maintains under the 
former name ; for this there was no means of providing under 
the French treaty, which forbade any addition to the army in 
the form of regular militia. Yet it is plain that the now 
familiar principle of a large domestic reserve of adults ready 
to assist in their country’s need was bequeathed by the founder 
of this new institution. With this new creation his task was 
accomplished. All had been done for Prussia that genius could 
devise in utilising the strength and means of the diminished 
monarchy for the shock. 

The liour came, and all was found ready. We cannot 
follow here the steps by which the crisis was brought about. Iir 
1811 Napoleon’s ])ower over middle Euroj^e reached its zenith,,, 
and Frederick William had to submit to the fresh degradation 
of a forced alliance with France against the Russian emperor, 
an act of humiliation death spared his brave queen from wit- 
nessing. Scharnhorst would have had him refuse the terms 
put before him at any cost, and even retire, if necessary, into 
j)rivate life, rather than turn his arms against the true friend 
of his monarchy. But the king took a different view of his 
duty. To abandon .his post thus, all humiliating as it was. 
to keep it, he argued to be a desertion of sacred trust ; and 
rather than break openly with the dictator, whose forces held 
Prussia in their grasp, he signed the treaty which bound* him^ 
to furnish a contingent of half his small army. In doing this- 
no doubt he trusted something to the chapter of events; but 
the most sanguine adversaries of French policy hardly hoped 
for the speedy ^ollapse of what seemed an invincible power> 
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until Niemen had bcen\:rossed and the difficulties of the 
new adventure made manifest. 

Scharnhorst had retired for a while from active duty. His 
fine soul loathed any share in the degrading task laid on the 
Prussian army, and so he passed on leave of absence into 
Austria to study her battle-fields in detail, and draw fresh 
materials for the great Work on War which was the one scheme 
of his life he left unaccomplished. The work was never writ- 
ten by him ; but Clausewitz, on whom his literary mantle fitly 
fell, has told us, with all the modesty of a great writer speaking 
of his master : ‘ Though Scharnhorst left most of the materials, 
* it cannot but be difficult to put them together without the 
^ builder’s hand. For his thought was so original, he looked at 
‘ things so differently from other men, that one might well fear, 
^ even if the whole materials were forthcoming, to be found 
^ wanting in the soul of all, the ideas that were to build them up.’ 

From meditating on this design, from putting finishing 
touches to his completed works, and from ceaselessly pouring 
out all the feelings of a fond parent’s heart in letters to his 
daughter, now happily married to Count Dohna one of his 
former pupils, Scharnhorst was roused by the news that came in 
fitfully and uncertainly over the Russian border of the hasty 
retreat of the great host which had been heard of before as hold- 
ing Moscow triumphantly and forcing Russia to terms. On 
December 27th, 1812, we find him writing to the countess from 
Silesia in cautious terms ; ‘ They are telling here marvellous 
^ stories of the armies in Russia,’ Then comes a break of some 
Aveeks in that unAvearied correspondence, until the writer 
appears again at Breslau Avith his sovereign, deeply engaged 
in state and military affairs. His letters are prudently 
worded, for the mail-bags Avere still open to French inspec- 
tion ; but between the fond inquiries for his neAvly-born 
grandson and messages as to the affairs of his estate come the 
significant Avords, ^ All the Royal family has arrived ; the 
^ place is swarming with soldiers.’ For in the interval York 
and the Prussian contingent of Napoleon’s ai-my had made a 
private capitulation. Stein, brought in ostensibly by Russian 
arms, had taken possession of East Prussia under Alexander’s 
authority, and was arming it against the French; and the 
only question remaining to be settled was Avhat terms should 
be offered to Napoleon by the king, whose sujpport of him in 
Germany any longer would give Russia just cause for hostile 
occupation of the monarchy her victorious aifmy was entering 
as a deliverer. Events now hurried on fronj day to day, and 
when once it was ascertained that Austria designed neutrality. 
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Scharnliorst was despatched forthwith on his king’s « behalf 
to meet the Emperor Alexander; and the famous treaty of 
Kalisch was signed which gave new life to Europe, for it framed 
the new coalition against Napoleon under the weight of which 
he was to fall. Prussia pledged herself to bring 80,000 men 
at once into the field, exclusive of all garrisons and depots — a 
warlike effort which, it has been truly said, could only have 
been made because the warm devotion of her people could be 
made instantly available by the wise measures which Scharn- 
horst had prepared in time of peace. 

A few weeks later a mighty army of the allied troops was enter- 
ing Saxony, its Prussians under Blucher ; and at Bliicher’s side 
rode his old chief of staff, whose strategy for the new campaign 
was the plan accepted for it by the allied sovereigns. To advance 
boldly to the Elbe, to strike in on Napoleon’s flank as he crossed 
the historic plain beyond it with the levies he was hurrying 
from the Ehine, to take an offensive part in fact from the 
very first against the great master of offensive war : such was 
the simple and sufficient design. On May 2nd, within sight of 
the great stone that marks the spot where the ^ Lion of the North’ 
gave his life in the cause of northern Protestantism, the armies 
closed desperately, and the new battle of Lutzen surpassed in 
fierceness even the crowning contest of the great religious 
war two centuries before. Struck down in this first encounter, 
as he led on the young troops sword in hand ; dying after- 
wards of a wound thought so little dangerous that he had 
rashly undertaken, before it was healed, a long journey to 
Vienna in hope to win Austria to the cause of European 
freedom; Scharnliorst w’as taken away too soon to reap the 
smallest fruit of his long toil. Yet he had not singled out 
and trained and infused his own spirit into otl>er men in vain. 
Gneisenau guided the army of BlUcher from victory to victory, 
until it shared in the finishing triumph of Waterloo. Clause- 
witz lived to write the great work on War, the teachings of 
which were to make Prussia the foremost military power of 
the world. And though long guided and taught by others, she 
does not forget the strategist and writer to whom the first in- 
spiration was due, the hero who showed her that in humiliation 
may be found the path to new honours. Nor should Scham- 
horst’s name be unknown in our owm land. For under a British 
general were^on his first honours. From our own monarch came 
his first rewards. Under England’s banner he first illustrated 
the truth he \aught in action SES in word, that the highest 
studies of the ^loset are not incompatible with the most splen- 
did merit in the field. 
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Art. IL — The Book of Carlaverock: Memoirs of the Max^ 
wellSi Earl^ of Nithsdale^ Lords Maxwell and Berries, By 
William Fraser. Vol. I. Memoirs, Vol. IL Corre- 
spondence and Charters. Quarto. Edinburgh : 1873. 

"U^EW cavalcades ever presented a gayer appearance than that 
which issued from the gates of ^ Mc^rie Carlisle ’ in the 
summer of the year of grace 1300. In command was no less 
a person than the ‘ Malleus Scottorum,’ Edward I., King of 
England and Scotland, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Aquitaine, and with him his eldest son, the future 
king. In attendance upon their liege lord were eighty-nine of 
the noblest barons and knights of the realm, and their re- 
tainers 3,000 strong. * They set forth,’ says an eyewitness, 

* not in coats and surcoats, but on powerful and costly 

* chargers ; and that they might not be taken by surprise, 

^ they were well and securely armed. There were many rich 

* caparisons embroidered on silks and satins ; many a beautiful 

* pennon fixed to a lance ; and many a banner displayed. 

‘ And afar off was the noise heard of the neighing of horses : 

* hills and valleys were everywhere covered with sumpter 
^ horses and waggons, with provisions and sacks of tents and 

* pavilions. And the days were long and fine. They pro- 
^ ceeded by easy journeys, arranged in four squadrons.’ * 

At the head of the first division rode the good Earl of Lin- 
coln, ‘ burning with valour,’ and with him Robert de Fitz 
Walter, ^ who well knew the use of arms, and so used them 

* when required ; ’ the Earl of Hereford, ^ a rich and elegant 

* young man,’ and Nicholas de Segrave, * whom nature had 
‘ adorned in body and enriched in heart.’ Next came the Earl 
of Warren, one ‘ that well knew how to lead noble and honour- 
‘ able men.’ The third squadron was commanded by the 
King. ‘ In his banner were three leopards courant,’ says our 
authority, who revels in the heraldic details, ^ of fine gold, set 

* on- red, fierce, haughty, and cruel ; thus placed to signify 
‘ that like them the King is dreadful, fierce, and proud to his 
‘ enemies, for his bite is slight to none who inflame his anger ; 

^ not but his kindness is soon rekindled towards such as seek 
‘ his friendship or submit to his power.’ With jjiim was John 
of Brittany, well deserving the preference of being nearest, 

* The Siege of Carlaverock, translated by Sir Hanj^ Nicolas. Lon> 
don:* 1828. 8 to. 
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^ having assiduously served his uncle from his infancy, and left 
^ his father and other relations to dwell in his household, 

* when the King had occasion for his followers ; ’ also ^ Robert, 

* the Lord of Clifford, to whom reason gives cojisolation, who 
^ always remembers to overcome his enemies. He may call 
^ Scotland to bear Avitness of his noble lineage, that originated 
‘ w^ell and nobly, as he is of the race of the noble Marshal 
^ who at Constantinople fought with an unicorn and struck him 
^ dead beneath him* If I were a young maiden,’ continues the 
enraptured chronicler, ‘ I would give him my heart and person, 
‘ so great is his fame.’ Last of all came the King’s son, a 
youth of seventeen, and bearing arms for the first time. ^ He 
^ Avas a Avell-i)roportioned and handsome person, of a courteous 
^ disposition and intelligent ; and desirous of finding an occa- 
^ sion to display his prowess. He managed his steed AA^onder- 
‘ fully Avell, and bore Avith a blue label the arms of the good 
^ King his father.’ An auxiliary force Avas commanded by 
Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, ^ ever at hand when there 

* was fighting — the most vigilant clerk in the kingdom — a 
^ true mirror of Christianity.’ 

But Avh y all this })arade ? How strange in our modern ears 
sounds the ansAver, that the mission of these heroes of a neAv 
Iliad Avas nothing more than the siege of a border castle in the 
sister kingdom of Scotland. 

Carlaverock Castle, in Dumfriesshire, Avas in former days a 
place of no little importance, being in fact the key to the 
south-Avest of Scotland, and consequently giving its possessors 
very considerable influence in that portion of the kingdom. 
The original castle is said to have been erected in the sixth 
century, on a site Avhere the walls were then Avashed by the 
Avaters of the Solway Frith. The newer building occupied a 
very strong position, the Frith guarding the approach in one 
direction, and the great Lochar Moss, Avith its vast expanse of 
wild and irreclaimable moorland, in another. During the 
Scottish Avars of EdAvard I., the castle continued to hold out 
after those of Edinburgh, Elgin, Dunbar, and others had been 
reduced to submission. Every machine known in those rude 
days of military engineering seems to have been brought into 
requisition at the siege. We are told of battering-rams, 
robinets, springalds, a sow (something like the Roman teiStudo), 
a multo, yfhiih the ^ Liber Quotidianus Garderobso ’ is kind 
enough to explain to be an engine for throwing stones, and a 
berfrarium, winch it does not explain. After a gallant defence 
of tAvo whole 'days the besieged were obliged to capitulate, 
when«it was ^ound to the king’s ^eat astonishment that the 
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garrison amounted to no more than sixty men. The metrical 
chronicler assures us that the king commanded that life and 
limb should be spared them, and that each should receive a 
new garment.. The ^ Chronicle of Lanercost ’ gives a some- 
what different version : ‘ Many that were found within the 
^ castle were hanged.’ 

After the siege the castle continued more or less securely in 
the possession of the English till the year 1355, when Eoger. 
Kirkpatrick, of Closeburn, wrested it out of their hands. Not 
long afterwards it was the scene of a fearful tragedy. His 
father had aided Bruce in murdering the Red Comyn in tlie 
Dominican church at Dumfries. Sir James of Lyiidsay, a 
descendant from another sharer in the murder, was being enter- 
tained in the castle, when, in revenge for Kirkpatrick’s having 
married a beautiful lady of whom he himself had been 
enamoured, he stole to his host’s bedside and stabbed him in 
his sleep. The night was dark ; he lost his way, and galIo])cd 
fruitlessly till morning, when he was captured at no great dis- 
tance from the castle. He was brought to trial, and, notwith- 
standing the exertions of his wife, Egidia Stewart, a niece of 
the king, he was executed in June 1357. 

Lyndsay’s body is said to have been buried in the castle 
rampart, precisely at a place where some few years ago the 
skeleton of a tall and powerfully-built man was found, and it 
seems highly probable that the remains were those of Sir 
James. For, though the castle then in existence was ‘ levelled 
* to the ground,’ there are reasons for supposing that the new 
buildings, erected by Sir Robert Maxwell, of Maxwell and 
Carlaverock, in 1370-1407, were placed upon the old site, and 
that the castle was not so entirely demolished but that some 
portions, still existing, were found available for the new 
fortress. A more serious demolition overtook it in 1570, when 
the Earl of Sussex was sent against it, in revenge for the part 
the then owner had taken in behalf of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
but its final destruction was not accomplished till 1640 — two 
years only after it had been repaired and fortified by the first 
Earl of Nithsdale. 

In that«year it was besieged by the Covenanters, and held 
out gallantly for thirteen weeks. King Charles had encou- 
raged the earl by promises of assistance, but at last was com- 
pelled to advise him to deliver up the placemen the best 
oondifions ho could yet. Lieutenant-colonel Home took pos- 
sessioti, whilst the earl, his friends, followera, and soldiers, 
eacli with his arms and shot, with all their ba^ and baggage, 
trunks, household stuff belonging on their honqur and«credit 
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. to his Lordship and them^ were tcf have safe conduct to Lang- 
holm or any other place within Nithsdale. * 

No sooner, however, were the earl’s party safely out of the 
way than the conquerors forgot their promises, and seized the 
furniture. A list of the things ^intromitted With’ by the 
Covenanting colonel has been preserved, and is printed by 
Mr. Fraser. It affords, as he says, an illustration of the mag- 
nificent hospitality of the baronial house of Nithsdale in the 
seventeenth century^. Among other articles mentioned are no 
less than eighty-five beds ; ‘ of these beds were five,, two of 
^ silk and three of cloth, consisting each of five coverings, with 
^ massy silk fringes of half-a-quarter deep, and a counterpane 
^ of the same stuff, all’ laid with braid silk lace, and a small 
^ fringe about, with feather-bed, bolster, blankets, &c., every 
‘ bed estimated at llOZ. sterling.’ The earl’s library was also 
carried off, which had cost him 200/. This may seem at first 
sight a small sum for a nobleman’s library, but it would repre- 
sent something like 1,000/. now. ^ The drawing-room was 
* hung with cloth of silver, and the chairs and stools in it 
‘ were covered with red velvet, with fringes of crimson silk and 
^ gilt nails. Besides the comfortable beds, the occupants of the 
^ castle had in the wine cellars four barrels of sack and three 
^ hogsheads of French wines.’ (Vol. i. p. 61.) 

The castle was soon afterwards demolished by order of the 
Committee of Estates, and w^as never occupied again as a place 
of residence ; but its crumbling walls, its massive towers, and 
its triple portcullis still succeed in rendering it one of the 
finest specimens of the old baronial residences of Scotland.* 
Close by it is the hill of Wardlaw, or Barrow Hill, covered 
with the remains of ancient camps, British and Roman. It 
was a convenient place of rendezvous for the clan, and from it 
they got their slogan or war-cry of ^ A Wardlaw.’ 

But it is time to inquire about the possessors of this lordly 
castle. In later periods of Scottish history they are known as 
Maxwells. Their origin is traced to a certain Maccus, son of 
the Undwin, who had to fly in consequence of the invasion of 
William the Norman, and who sought refuge, as Edgar Athel- 
ing did, in Scotland. He must have been very young at the 
time, or have lived to a very advanced age, as the tune of his 
death is put about 1150. We arc quite at liberty to suppose 

* It was, we believe, the castle of Carlaverock that Sir Walter Scott 
had in his mind fen the description of» the majestic ruin of a similar 
abode in ‘ Guy ipannering,’ and the scene of that admirable novel, on 
the wild coast of Galloway, is not very remote from Carlaverock itoelf. 
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that he may have been connected with Maccus^ son of Anlaf, 
the eaf^elled king of Northumbria, who slew with his owji hand 
^he usurping Eric, King Harold’s son, together wdth his son 
and brother, on the wilds of Stanmore. Again, he may have 
been kinsman to Maccus of Mar and the Hebrides, who was 
one of the eight petty kings that formed Edgar’s crew on the 
river Dee, and who unblushingly signs himself ^ Archipirata ’ 
when witnessing a charter still in existence. At any rate, 
^ looking at the imix)i*tant position the second Maccus took al 
^once in Scotland, and at the identity V)f the names,’ Mr. 
Fraser thinks it possible that ‘ he may have been a descendant 
^ of the royal archpirate.’ With the same amount of proba- 
bility he may have been connected wdth Maxtoke in Warwick- 
shire, one of the Saxon manors which the Norman invader so 
charitably bestowed on his favourites. ‘Maxtoke is said to 
‘ have been the property of Almundus, or Ailwynd, which w’ith- 
‘ out any straining may be regarded as identical withUndeweyn. 
‘ This would lead to the inference that some of Undwyn’s an- 
‘ cestors had borne the name of Maccus from wdiich the desig- 
‘ nation of their property Avas taken,’ ( Vol. i. p. 2.) 

However this may be, there is no doubt that Maccus wr.s an 
important j)ersonagc, if not in the time of Malcolm Ca>imore 
himself, yet certainly in that of his sons, Alexander I. and 
David I., holding probably, as his son and grandson did, the 
office of Sheriff of lioxburghshire or Teviotdale. From the 
last-mentioned sovereign he obtained the manor of Maccus- 
well, or Maxwell, originally, no doubt, a part of the royal 
domains. Here he built his castle, of which how^ever the very 
site is now' unknown. It continued to be the property of the 
Maxwells till 1601, Avlien the manor Avas sold in tAvo portions, 
one of which is at i)rcscnt possessed by the Duke of Roxburgh, 
the other by Sir G. H. S. Douglas, Bart., w ho changed the 
name of Maxwell, or rather Bridgend, as it had come to be 
called, to Springwood Park. The castle was soon abandoned 
as a residence in favour of Carlaverock, which, as Ave have 
seen, was certainly in the possession of the family before 1300, 
and is said indeed to have been acquired by a grandson of the 
founder. 

Authorities are by no means agreed as to the derivation 
of' the name of MaxAvell. Chalmers, Riddell, innes, &c., 
pxtmounce for its being a shortened form of ^ Maccusville, 
answering to Somerville, Umfraville, Frecheville, and other 
names of similar termination. None of the Idder charters, 
ho^^ver, funiish an instance of this spelling, ^nd Mr. Fraser 
ventures on a new etymology. Before acquiring the new 
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domain Maccus seems to have liv^d at Maccuston, or Maxton. 
On his change of residence the natural name for h*^ new 
castle was already appropriated^ and to make a distinction be- 
tween it and the old castle some feature of the surrounding 
country would be sought. • 

< Near Maxwcllhcugh there is a salmon-casf, well known to anglers 
as Maxwheel (wele, well, or weil being the Saxon for an eddy), the 
well of Maccns. This eddy wheeled in Tweed before that river had a 
name, and the character of the rock which produces it must have made 
it a noted spot before Saxon set foot on Scottish ground. . Maccus 
having fixed his residence on the heights above this eddy, what more 
natural than that it should be called the wele of Maccus; that his 
descendants should be spoken of as those who came from the neighbour- 
hood of Maccuswele — de Maccus Avele. If they >vere once so designated, 
the name would soon assume the form of Maxwell.’ (Vol. i. pp. 16, 17.) 

The earliest use of the name appears to be that in a charter, 
of 1159, by Herbert, the eldest son of Maccus, a generous 
friend of the Church, wherein he describes himself as Herbert 
de Macuswel. Remembering the unconstrained license in 
spelling which those who Could write at all then indulged in, 
we are not surprised to find the two other forms Maccuswel 
and Maccuswcll, which Mr. Fraser gives, or even the yet other 
nine varieties which appear in the ‘ Origines parochiales Scotiae ’ 
(vol. i. pp. 297, 445). 

The son of this Herbert was in no little favour with the 
kings in whose reigns he lived, and was often employed by 
them in matters of state. By Alexander II. he was twice 
sent with other ambassadors to England, once in 1215, on 
business not definitely specified, and again on a more important 
mission in 1 220, when he was one of the persons entrusted to 
negotiate a marriage between his sovereign and the Princess 
Joanna of England, sister of Henry III. Soon after this 
Maxwell appears as a knight, a distinction probably conferred as 
a reward for the success of these negotiations ; and he is found 
in constant attendance upon the king who, in 1230, appointed 
him Lord Chamberlain, an office which, for whatever reasons, 
he soon resigned. 

In Sir John’s brother and successor, Aymer, we find the first 
example of the modem spelling. Maxwell. During the minor- 
ity of Alexander HI. he joined himself to the Comyns, or 
‘national’ party, with varying fortunes, until 1251, when 
during the festivities at York in honour of the marriage of the 
king — then t^ years old — with Margaret, daughter of Henry 
HLj Alan Howard, the Lord Justiciary of Scotland and 
leadej; of the opposite faction, was detected in an attempt to 
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secure^ through the influeitfce of the pope, the succession of 
the kingdom, if the king should die without issue, in iavour 
of his own children by the king’s natural sister whom he had 
married. Aymer was one of the new guardians appointed by 
the English king, who had designs of his own about Scotland, 
and continued to be so till 1255, when Durward, who had in- 
gratiated himself with Henry, succeeded in getting the Earl 
of Gloucester and others sent from England, who were to 
take means to remove Maxwell and his associates from their 
office. . Queen Margaret had found Scotland a far from com- 
fortable home, and jealousy towards England was suggested 
as tlie cause of the treatment she was reported to be receiving. 
A meeting between the two opposing factions at Edinburgh 
seemed likely to bring about a satisfactory understanding, 
when the Durward party, on the advice of the English ambas- 
sadors, suddenly entered the castle and made the king and 
queen prisoners, carrying them off to Roxburgh Castle, 
where King Henry met them. An Act passed soon after- 
wards ordered the exclusion of the former guardians from 
their office, King Alexander declaring that it was specially 
granted at the instance of his dearest father Henry, w ho ^ for 
‘ our honour and advantage and for the honour and advantage 
‘ of our kingdom, had by his favour personally come to the 
‘ borders of the kingdoms of England and Scotland.’ 

Hut retribution soon came. The new Bishop of St, Andrews 
was outlawed by the new guardians and the revenues of his 
bishopric seized. Tlie case was brought before the pope, who 
made short work of the bishop’s enemies by excommunicating 
them ‘ with bell, book, and candle ’ in every church and chapel 
in the kingdom, and finally by name as contumacious offenders 
in the abbey church of Cambuskenneth. 

The fear of a possible interdict put great power into the 
hands of Maxwell and his friends, which was increased by the 
influence of Mary de Couci, Avidow of Alexander II., who 
with John de Brienne, her second husband, passed at that time 
through England to Scotland. They v entured accordingly in 
1257 to enter the king’s room at Kinross by night, seized his 
person as ^ he lay in bed, got possession of the great seal, a 
moveable of novel introduction,* and went off with their prize 
to Stirling. Durward fled to England, and his party was 
broken up. Aymer Maxwell now became Lord Chamberlain, 
and afterwards Justiciar of Galloway and Sheriff of Dumfries- 
shire* He is said to have 'fallen at the batt]|^ of Largs in 


Burton’s History of Scotland, vol. ii. p, 99. (1867.) ^ 
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1263, but he was certainly alive ?n the following year, and 
1266 is a more probable date for his decease. * 

Through his wife, Mary Makgaghan, he acquired the lands 
and barony of Meams in Renfrewshire, which continued in 
possession of the family of Maxwell for 400 ;^ears. From 
one of his sons, John, is descended the Pollok branch of the 
family, now rei)resented by Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Bart., of 
Pollok. 

The fifth Lord ^laxwell’s lot was cast in troublous times. 
King Alexander III. was killed by an accident in 1285, and 
his only descendant then living, the ^ Maiden of Norway,’ died 
on her way to Scotland in 1290, at the early age of eight. 
Twelve competitors appeared for the vacant throne ; but they 
were soon reduced to two, Bruce and Baliol, both descended 
from a brother of William the Lion ; the first a son of the 
younger, the other a grandson of the elder daughter. The 
King of England was asked to act as umpire, and he very 
cleverly seized the opportunity of being acknowledged as Lord 
Superior of the Kingdom of Scotland — a title that had been 
extorted at the time of the captivity of ^William the Lion, but 
generously renounced by Richard I. Maxwell supported 
Baliol’s claims, which Avere also pronounced valid by the King 
of England. 

EdAvard’s pretensions to be Lord Paramount soon led to 
serious complications. Baliol’s gratitude at fii*st induced him 
to make concessions, Avliich he afterAvards regretted. But 
when EdAvard, on making war against France, called on the 
Scots as his vassals to join him, Baliol, so far from complying, 
entered into a treaty offensive and defensive Avith France, and 
for a marriage between his OAvn eldest son, the heir apparent, 
and a niece of the French king. EdAward was not long in 
taking vengeance. The fatal field of Dunbar, in Avhich Bruce 
fought on the side of the English, laid the country at his 
mercy, and Baliol had nothing to do but submit, and to be 
taken from one place of captivity to another till he arrived at 
the Tower of London. About the same time ® Sir Herbert de 
‘ MakesAvell, Knight,’ amongst others, did homage to Edward 
at Berwick-on-Tweed. , 

Soon afterwards a new champion of Scotland arose in the 
person of Wallace, of Ellerslie. Several strongholds in Nitbs- 
dale fell into his power, and a party of English were routed at 
Dalswinton Wood. One night the hero found entertainment 
and welcome 3t Carlaverock, and soon after this the famous 
siege of the cakle took place (but strange to say whether Sir 
Hcrbi^rt Maxw^ell, or his son John, or his grandson Eustace, 
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was then in possession, seeiAs quite uncertain), to be followed 
by the brutal death of Wallace himself in 1305. 

The following year saw Robert Bruce (grandson of the for- 
mer claimant), who had repented of the active i)art ho had 
hitherto takefn against his country, crowned King of Scotland ; 
but Sir Eustace Maxwell, the then head of the family, is found 
in 1312 on the side of Edward II., who, in order that his friend 
might more effectually keep Carlaverock, remitted him the 
yearly payment of 22/. due to the Exetequor at Berwick. 
But Maxwell soon changed his mind and joined Bruce, which 
led to a second siege of the castle. This time however, though 
operations were carried on for several weeks, they were so 
feebly conducted that the attempt was abandoned. It does 
not appear that Sir Eustace, or any of the Maxwells, can 
boast of having been at Bannockburn. 

We next find Sir Eustace taking part in the famous letter 
to Pope John XXII., who, under Edward’s influence, had 
excommunicated Robert Bruce and all his j)arty, and laid 
Scotland under an interdict. One hundred and thirteen kings, 
so ran the letter, had rpigned over them, and no foreigner had 
interfered till Edward of England came, and by liis tyranny 
caused grievous sufferings. Robert the Bruce had happily de- 
livered them — to him they were bound to adhere. The pope 
ought to tell the King of England to mind his own business 
and not meddle with his neighbours. And it concluded thus : 
‘ If your Holiness, too credulous of the misrepresentations of 
^ the English, do not give fair credence to what we have said, 
^ nor cease to favour them to our confusion, all the destruction 
* of life, ruin of souls, and other calamities which they shall 
^ inflict on us and we on them, will, we believe, be laid to 
^ your charge by the Most High.’ This outspoken epistle, of 
which one of the original copies was found in the Earl of 
Haddington’s charter room at Tyninghame, and is now in the 
Register House, Edinburgh, has been photographed for that 
very valuable and interesting work ‘ The National Manu- 
‘ scripts of Scotland.’ We have no hesitation about agreeing 
with the learned editor when he says that ‘ It is surely the 
^ noblest burst of patriotic feeling, the finest declaration of 
‘ independence that real history has to show and that has been 
' Reserved in the language in which it was uttered. We can 
^ foigive the Scotch schoolmaster who used this* letter as an 
^ exercise for his boys in Latin, holding that its patriotism 
^ covered any defects of Lattnity.’* 


* Pt. ii. p. viii. , See Photog. No. xxv. 
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It deserved better success than* it actually obtained. The 
pope^ indeed, staggered by its plain language, made*some 
attempt at getting Bruce and Edward reconciled; but they 
could never agree upon the conditions. 

We next find Sir Eustace in no little danger of his life. 
With ten other persons he was accused of a plot against Bruce, 
which had for its object the conferring the crown upon the 
High Steward, Sir William de Soulis ; who indeed, but for 
the illegitimacy of his grandmother, a natural daughter of 
Alexander II., had better claims than either Bruce or Baliol. 
But whilst Soulis himself was sentenced by the ^ Black tarlia- 
‘ ment’ to perpetual imprisonment, and David Brechin, the 
king’s nephew, who had distinguished himself in Palestine, 
was wdth others barbarously put to death. Sir Eustace was 
fortunate enough to be set at liberty. 

Until the death of the king in 1329, Sir Eustace continued 
faithful ; but soon afterwards he transferred his allegiance to 
Baliol’s eldest son, who took advantage of the youth of the new 
king — only four years old — to try to get possession of the 
throne, and was supported by Edward III. Maxwell took 
j)art in the siege of Perth, and in the coronation of Baliol at 
Scone. After the battle of Halidon Hill, which, by English 
assistance, made Baliol master of nearly the whole kingdom, 
he was one of the commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the revenues of the town of Berwick^on-Tweed, which at that 
time surrendered to the English ; but so negligently did he 
discharge his duties that he brought upon himself a severe 
reprimand from the king. 

About 1337, Sir Eustace changed his mind again, and sided 
with the Scottish party which was adverse to Baliol, who had 
taken advantage of Edward’s absence in France to attempt to 
expel the English from the kingdom. It was somewhat un- 
grateful, to say the least of it, to choose that special time for 
transferring his allegiance, as his castle had just been put into 
good order by money out of the English Exchequer. But his 
newly-revived patriotism was of short duration, and in 1339 we 
find him once more making submission and obtaining pardon 
from the English king. In 1342 his fickle career terminated, 
and he was succeeded in his estates by his brother John. 

Sir John Maxwell plays no prominent part in public matters. 
Baliol meanwhile had been obliged to retire from the kingdom, 
and David Bruce had returned from France in 1341. Maxwell 
was one of those who accorapaniedJ;he king in that invasion of 
England whicl^ terminated so disastrously at Neville’s Cross in 
1 346. At this battle, with the king and many others, he .was 
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taken prisoner and conveyed to the Tower. Baliol seized the 
opportunity of making war on his own account, and obtained 
possession of Carlaverock, where he took up his residence for 
some time. 

We may pass over some of Sir John’s successors, of whom 
we know little or nothing of importance, merely mentioning in 
passing a member of the Pollok branch of the Maxwells who 
distinguished himself at Chevy Chase. Here he — not ^ Lord 
^ Maxwell,’ as is sometimes asserted — captured Sir Ralph 
Percy, brother of Hotspur. Hotspur hiitiself was taken pri- 
soner by a relation of Maxwell’s, Sir Hugh Montgomery. 

Herbert Maxwell inherited the family estates in 1420. Four 
years afterwards, King James had been released after eighteen 
years’ captivity in England, through the exertions of Murdock, 
Duke of Albany, his cousin, and was croAvned at Scone. Her- 
bert of Maxwell received on that occasion the honour of 
knighthood. His spurs had not had time to rust before he found 
himself involved in the charges made against Murdock, who 
was taken prisoner and sent to Carlaverock. The tower in 
which the duke was confined is still called ‘ Murdock’s tower ; ’ 
from hence he was carried to his place of execution at Stirling. 
What the duke had done to bo thus summaialy disposed of is 
not quite clear. His father indeed, a crafty, ambitious, and 
cruel man, had no doubt had designs on the throne, and for 
that end had starved King Robert’s eldest son, the Duke of 
Rothsay, to death, and would have been glad enough to get 
rid of James, the only remaining brother also, had he not been 
sent off to France and fallen, on his Avay there, into the hands 
of the English instead. AnyhoAv, the duke himself, his two 
sons, and his father-in-law were all put to death. Perhaps the 
king’s anger was satisfied ; perhaps the charge against Herbert 
of Maxwell rested on frail evidence ; at any rate he was soon 
taken into favour again, on promise of good behaviour for the 
future. 

He was the first of the house of Maxwell on whom the dig- 
nity of the peerage Avas confen^ed, having been created a ^ Lord 
^ of Parliament ’ — a new order of peers, introduced by James 
from England, where it Avas already in existence. The occa- 
sion on Aivhich it was conferred has not been recorded, but it 
was certainly before 1445. He was also the first of the family 
who lield the office of ‘ Warden of the Marches,’ an office of 
which we shall hear a good deal presently ; and which had been 
ilxerituted by Robert Brncq^ who committed thp care of a large 
portion of the borders to the 'good Lord Janies of Douglas,’ 
an appointment which contributed materially to the greatness 
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of that noble house. In 1448 lie«was at the battle of Sark, 
where the Douglas and Percy met again, and in which the 
English were totally defeated ; in great measure owing, as a 
crenealogical account of the Maxwells assures us, to Lord 
Maxwell, who ^ wan the field.’ Hollingshed says^ that he and 
the Laird of Johnston commanded the left wing. 

About this time the ])ower of the ^ Black • Douglases ’ had 
reached its height, and soon afterwards in 1452, it received its 
first great check through the king murdering udth his own 
hand the then head* of the family, whilst on a visit to him at 
Stirling. To save himself from w'ell-merited chastisement, the 
king had to look round for help, and he found no more valuable 
assistance than that of the Earl of Angus — the chief of the 
^ Red Douglases ’ — the younger branch of that famous house. 
At one time it is said the king thought of flight and abdica- 
tion, but brighter days came, and in 1455, when the Earl of 
Douglas saw, to his bitter disappointment, the formidable 
army he had collected melting like snow, the Douglas influ- 
ence was dispersed and destroyed. 

If the Maxwells had any hand in the forcible abduction of 
the young king, James III., from Linlithgow, in 1466 — and 
from their intimate relations with the Boyds it is by no means 
unlikely — the second lord was certainly not involved in the 
well-merited fate which three years later overtook the perpe- 
trators of that outrage. During the many rebellions of the 
Douglases he remained faithful to his sovereign, and died 
quietly at home — not as the ‘ Genealogical Account ’ declares, 
on the field of Bannockburn. 

His eldest son had before that, in 1484, met with a violent 
death. The Duke of Albany, the king’s brother, who had 
incurred the king’s suspicion through the evil persuasion of 
Robert Cochrane ^ the mason,’ and Lord Douglas, who had 
been for twenty years a banished man in England, made a 
sudden descent upon Lochmaben, in Annandale, with 500 
horse, at the time of the annual fair held in that place. A 
fierce conflict ensued, in which the rebels were at last routed. 
^ The Master of Maxwell was severely wounded in the battle, 
^ and at the close, when leaning on his sword, he was mortally 
‘ stabbed by a person of the name of Gask, a ScotcKman, who, 
‘ in revenge for the death of his cousin whom the Master of 
‘ Maxwell in the administration of justice had doomed to be 
^ hanged, came behind and inflicted the fatal stroke. Lord 
‘ Maxwell died on the spot.’ (Vpl. i. p. 154.) A column still 
standing marts the place. The Duke of Albany escaped, but 
the earl — the last of the Black Douglases, advanced in jears 
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and encumbered with his armour, was made prisoner and car- 
ried t(f the Abbey of Lindores, where, after four years of con- 
finement, he died. 

The fourth Lord Maxwell — to follow Mr. Fraser’s numera- 
tion — was a«man of ability and naturally took part in the 
public affairs of his time. From his being a member of thd 
first parliament of James IV. and the honours conferred upon 
him by the new king, it would seem that he had departed from 
the loyalty on which the family have always, and with reasoA, 
prided themselves, and had had a share in the conspiracy against 
James III., which ended in the defeat of that king at Sauchic 
Burn, and his death by an unknown hand at Beaton’s Mill, in 
1488. He died at last on the field of battle. When Henry 
VIII. had declared war against France, Louis XIT. induced 
the Scots to invade England. So beloved was the king by his 
subjects, that he soon collected a considerable army. But he 
miscalculated his strength, and with thirteen earls, two bishops, 
two mitred abbots. Lord Maxwell and his three brothers, and 
many a noble gentleman besides, fell on the fatal field of 
Flodden, in 1513. 

The fifth Lord Maxwell is a still more historical personage. 
^ This lord,’ says Mr. Fraser, ^occupies a distinguished jiosi- 
^ tion as a statesman, as Warden of the Marches, as a general, 
‘ and as an admiral. For many years he enjoyed the favour of 
* his sovereign, and was one of the counsellors upon whose 
‘ advice he relied ; one of the courtiers in whose society he had 
^ most pleasure. When James V. deserted tried servants 
^ for a less worthy favourite, he involved himself in ruin, his 
‘ country in disaster, and Lord Maxivell in trouble for the 
^ remainder of his life.’ (Vol. i. p. 173.) Mr. Fraser, we venture 
to think, has dealt very tenderly with the somewhat dubious 
character, to say the least of it, of this gentleman. Perhaps it is 
because the late Mr. M. C. Maxwell, of Terrcgles, to whom we 
are largely indebted for the existence of the two noble volumes 
before us, had expressed his belief not only that the Maxwells 
were second to none in Scotland for their loyalty, w^hich is 
quite true, but that ^ no head of the Maxwell family even at 
' any period gave up his religion.’ (Pref. p. xviii.) He must 
have forg<Jtten for the moment the Lord Maxwell we are now 
discussing, or perhaps he was in no way anxious to recognise 
so slippery a character as a relation, and quite ready to wish the 
Protestants, if they cared to claim him, joy of their bargain. 

At the time of the disaster of Flodden he was on his way 
with a fleet to France, but was driven back by a) tempest. On 
hearing of the deaths of the king and his own father, he pre- 
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pared for possible emergencies tby seizing the castles of 
Thrieve and Lochmaben. Soon afterwards he was appointed 
by the* Duke of Albany, the son of the banished duke of 
whom we have heard already, to the important office of Warden 
of the West Marches which, with other offices afterwards con- 
ferred on him and his extensive landed possessions, made his 
influence paramount in the south-west of Scotland. Lord 
Dacre, the Warden of the English Marches, at first highly 
approved of the appointment, but changed his mind on finding 
that his colleague was ready enough to make promises but very 
slow at keeping them. Indeed, he seems to have been quite 
as ready to exact black mail on his own account as to repress 
such evil practices in others. Meanwhile an opportunity of 
further advancement presented itself. The Regent Albany, 
after various difficulties, had been obliged finally to retire to 
France in 1524, and the Queen Dowager, aided by Lord 
Maxwell, and the Earl of Arran, the head of the Hamiltons, 
managed that James V., though then only ten years old, should 
be declared to have taken the reins of government into his 
own hands. The care of the king’s person was entrusted to a 
guard of 200 men, and Lord Maxwell was appointed captain 
to the great delight of the Dowager. Meanwhile the ‘ Red 
* Douglases ’ were increasing in power and influence, and 
their tyranny at last became so intolerable that James in 1528 
managed to escape to Stirling, and all communication with 
Angus, who hitherto had managed matters as he liked, was 
strictly forbidden. When, after a few days, the king ventured 
to return to Edinburgh, such was the fear into which the 
court was thrown at the time, that a guard \ras kept all night, 
on one occasion the king Ifimself taking command in full 
armour. An attempt was made by Maxwell to get Angus into 
his power ; but though it was unsuccessful, the fall of the Red 
Douglases was effected ; the earl and his brother were 
attainted, the lands divided among the chief actors, and Max- 
well received as his share the lordship of Crawford Douglas 
and Drumsiar. 

Complaints, however, of evil practices on the border 
could no longer be disregarded, and in 1529, while the heads 
of other families were imprisoned in various places. Maxwell 
was carried off to Edinburgh. But he was soon rele^ed. 
The border question was taken by the king into Ins own 
hands, and in July he succeeded in getting possession, whether 
honestly or otherwise is perhaps a little doubtful, of the chief 
cause of the late disturbances, JoJin Armstrong, who, mth a 
number of his men, was immediately hanged on the nearest 

VOL..CXL. Np. CCLXXXVI. • Z 
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tree. The original charters preserved at Terregles show some 
curiou^ dealings between this notorious villain and Lord Max- 
well. The latter, however, was forgiven, and once more taken 
into royal favour. His imprisonment had, it seems, a good 
effect. In, 15538 Sir Thomas Wharton, in writing to Cecil, 
declared that the western borders had never been in so quiet 
a state as they were then. 

When James V. started for France in 1536, to marry his 
affianced bride, Marie de Bourbon, and ended by marrying 
Magdalene de Valois instead. Maxwell Was one of the six 
persons appointed to form a Regency during the king’s 
absence. In little more than six months the queen was dead. 
Mary of Lorraine was the next choice, and JNIaxwcll, by tliat 
time Great Admiral of Scotland, was despatched in 1538, with 
others, to marry her by proxy. 

In 1542 Henry VIII. invaded Scotland with a large force, 
on the highly satisfactory ground that J ames had refused to 
come to meet him at York. The real cause of dispute was 
James’ refusal to adopt the theological vagaries his uncle 
was pleased to call his creed, and also the question of supe- 
riority. But the expedition had to retire without any deci- 
sive result, and in the following year IMaxwell prei)arcd, at 
the king’s desire, to return the compliment. Ten thousand 
men were collected, when it ^yas discovered, to the intense 
indignation of the nobles, that Oliver Sinclair, the king’s un- 
Avorthy favourite, Avas to be commander-in-chief. No person 
bad better reason to feel insulted than Lord Maxwell. What 
part he really took in the matter is not quite certain, but Ave 
may hope that Knox’s account is the true one. ‘ The Lord 
^ MaxAvell ])erccaving Avhat A\dd be the end of such begynn- 
‘ ynges, stood ui)on his footc AAUth his frcaudls, who being 
‘ admonissed to tack his horse and provide for himself, 

* Ensured, “Nay, I Avill rather abyd hear -the chance that it 
' “ shall please God to send me than to go home and thare be 

* “ hanged.” ’ 

But the Scottish army Avas disorganised, and the English, 
lea>rning this state of things, fell upon their enemies: the result 
being the disastrous defeat at Solway Moss. Lord Maxwell 
and many others were taken prisoners. The king was so 
afiect'^d by the news, that he sank in less than three weeks, 
just after the birth of his daughter Mary, the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots. The most important of the prisoners mean- 
while were conveyed to .London and sent to the Tower. 
Shortly afterwards, on being brought before the Lord Chon- 
oeUor 4nd the Star Chamber, they were committed to the 
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charge of certain English gentlemen, Lord Maxwell falling to 
the lot of Sir Anthony Brown. * 

In the death of James King Henry saw an opening for his 
own designs on Scotland, and at once decided that his son Ed- 
ward, then five years of age, should marry the new-born prinbess. 
As likely to help him in this matter, he dismissed his Scotch 
prisoners, first of all requiring from each of these ^ assured 
‘ lords,’ as they were then designated, the humiliating promise 
and bond that they would acknowledge him as Lord Superior 
of Scotland, do thdr utmost to put the government .of the 
kingdom and its strongholds into his hands, and to have the 
infant princess delivered to him and brought to England. As 
a hostage of his fidelity, each of them was required to send a 
son, or some other relation, to the English Court. In the 
event of their failing to accomplish Henry’s designs they were 
to return to their prisons in England on his requiring them to 
do so, or, if he preferred, to remain in Scotland and assist him 
in the war. Maxwell’s pledge was his eldest son, and he was 
to pay a sum of 1,000 marks sterling besides by way of 
ransom. 

During his captivity there is no doubt that, like many of the 
other prisoners — the Earls of Cassilis, Glencairn, and others — 
Maxwell became a convert to the new faith. On this view 
alone can we explain the part which he took in the first parlia- 
ment of Queen MjS’y, in 1543, when he introduced a very 
important bill, granting liberty to all Scots to read the Bible 
ill their own tongue. The bill was carried, and Knox tells us 
of the joy that spread in consequence through the whole 
kingdom. 

Henry soon called upon his new friends to show their 
fidelity by hclj* of Sadler, his ambassador in Scotland; Secret 
articles were readily signed ; but two of the persons concerned^. 
Maxwell and Somerville, soon got into trouble. When on 
their way to the Earls of Cassilis and Glencairn, they were 
found with letters from England in their possession, and they 
were thrown into prison. Maxwell seems to have been pre- 
pared with an explanation wliich was considered satisfactory, 
and we find him in a short time at Glasgow CasUe, with Lord 
Lennox, who by this time had joined the English party.- At 
the storming of the castle. Maxwell was again taken prisoneri 
but speedily released in the hopes that he would help m resist- 
ing an army from England, which Henry’s impatience had • 
despatched, and which had landed «at Leith. He furti^erxe^- 
ceived a second appointment as Warden of the West Marches. 

Very naturally the English now looked on hiin as a traitor, 
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and it seems most surprising that he should have ventured on 
placing himself, as he did soon afterwards, in their power when 
recalled in 1544, and go to London* During his defention 
there he prepared three curious documents, called Confessions, 
which are still extant in the State Paper OflSce.* After 
a lengthened imprisonment he was brought before the Privy 
Council, and succeeded in obtaining permission to return 
homewards as far as Carlisle. The castles of Carlaverock, 
Lochmaben, and Thrieve ivere all at this time the property ^f 
Lord Maxw'ell, and the possession of them Was of great impor- 
tance for an intended invasion of the west of Scotland. * At 
^ one time promises, at another threats, were used to induce Lord 
^ Maxwell to surrender these castles and aid the English against 
* the Scots. Unwilling to act against his country, and yet ex- 
^ tremely desirous to obtain his liberty, his conduct became in- 
‘ consistent and vacillating.’ ( Vol. i. p. 194.) So much was this 
the case that the English determined to carry him back to the 
Tower. Unable to endure the thoughts of another residence 
there, interest is again made in his behalf, and he was carried 
off to Pontefract instead. Soon afterwards his son was taken 
prisoner, and the English felt more confident of gaining 
pos 9 $|Bsion of the coveted castles, but for a long time to no 
;par|Me. Finding at last that there was no hope of success, 
exc^ in allowing Maxwell to return home in person, the 
English* at last gave their consent, and oi!e of Maxwell’s first 
acts was to deliver Carlaverock into their hands. There was 
some real or pretended difficulty In doing so. The governor 
:at the time was a priest, a relation of Maxwell’s, and it was 
arranged that Maxwell should send for him to Carlisle — that 
certain persons should then attend him to Carlaverock, and 
never leave him till the castle was delivered up — if there was 
any stay or difficulty in the matter, he was to be got rid of. 
But there was no need of such ultra proceedings. The castle 
was surrendered, ^ quhilk,’ says the ‘ Diurnal of Occurrents,’ 

^ was a great discomfort to the countree.’ But the Eng- 
lish after all found it no great treasure. There was nothing 
to take possession of but the bare walls. On one side was the 
sea, on the other Lochar Moss, and all around a hostile 
country and the new tenants seem to have quitted their very 
uncomfortable quarters at the earliest opportunity, t 

But meantime the Scots began to bestir themselves in the 
laatter, and siege was laid to Lochmaben and Thrieve, at that 

c 

♦ State Papers, Henry VJII., vol. v. p. 479. 

f Burton, vol. iii, p. 448-9. 
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time held by two of Maxwell s sons. The castles were given 
up; Maxwell himself was taken prisoner^ and carried as a 
traitor to Dumfries. Pic had now to make his peace as well as 
he could» and to answer for the treasonable bond he had 
entered into with the English. This he managed to do so 
satisfactorily, or at least so cleverly, that all his offences were 
forgiven, and he was appointed Chief Justiciar of Annandale, 
Kircudbright, Wigtown, and Dumfries, and, for the third 
time. Warden of tlyj Western Marches. Lochmaben also was 
restored to him ; but by this time trouble had worn him out, 
and his unquiet spirit found rest at last, for within, a month of 
getting back that castle he died. 

The sixth Lord Maxwell died young ; the seventh when 
only four years of age ; and we come to the eighth, a posthu- 
mous son. As soon as he was old enough he attached himself 
to the party of Queen Mary. His first appearance in public 
appears to have been when Lord Scrope, the W arden of the 
English Marches, invaded Scotland, at Elizabeth’s order, im- 
mediately after the assassination of the Eegcnt Murray, in 
1570. Maxwell, though then only seventeen years of age, 
raised troops to oppose the English, but unsuccessfully ; his 
castles at Dumfries and Carlaverock were destroyed ; and 
Scrope tells his royal mistress, with great glee, that he had 
not left a stone house to an ill neighbour within twenty miles of 
Carlisle. 

In 1572 Maxwell married a daughter of the Earl of Angus, 
and became more closely connected than before with the 
houses of Hamilton and Douglas, and also, through Lady 
Maxwell’s sister, with the Scotts of Bucclcuch and the Earl 
of Bothwell. A grand entertainment, which the Earl of Mor- 
ton, Lady Maxwell’s uncle, had prepared for the newly- 
married people, was entirely put a stop to by some of the 
queen’s party seizing upon the wine and provisions whilst on 
their way to Dalkeith. 

This occurrence probably shows that, for a time at least, his 
attachment to Mary was wavering, and, indeed, soon after his 
marriage he submitted to the government carried on in the 
name of James VI., and he is specially mentioned ^n the Act 
of Indemnity, which wxis passed for the security of certain 
persons who had * conformed.’ The Earl of Morton, who had 
become Regent by the end of the year, appointed him Warden 
of the Western Marches. At the same time he was put in 
possession of the Castle of Lochmaben. He performed the 
duties of his oflBce so admirably that Scrope, in a letter to 
Lor<i Burleigh, says, ^ Lord Maxwell and I met at a •day’s 
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‘ marcel, when we made delivery of forty-two bills. The like 
^ example of justice dohe in one day has not been seen or 
^ heard of in these borders.’ For the interests of ‘justice ’ 
this example had better remain unique. 

The claim he made at this time to the earldom of Morton 
brought him into trouble. This earldom had been created by 
James II. in 1458, in favour of James Douglas, Lord cf Dal- 
keith. The third earl had no male issue, but three daughters, 
of whom the eldest married the Earl of Ai'ran, who had been 
made Duke of Chatelhcrault when Mary married the Dauphin ; 
the second married the sixth Lord Maxwell, and the third 
J ames Douglas, brother of the Earl of Angus and afterwards 
Regent. A most strange settlement of the succession was 
made by the earl. The title was to go to the son of the 
youngest daughter; or, if there were no male issue, to her 
husband, and his brothers, and other Douglases in succession. 
This was confirmed by the Crown in 1533. Maxwell, when 
the jiropcr time came, objected to its legality, and claimed the 
title on the ground that the Duke of Chatelherault had dc- 
mitted his claim to what would have been an inferior title, his 
son, the Earl of Arran, consenting to the arrangement. Lady 
Douglas had no issue, and therefore the title belonged in full 
right to no one but himself. The Regent tried every means 
to induce him to renounce his claims, but without success ; 
and, accordingly, he soon let him feel the weight of lus displea- 
sure. He was deprived of his office of Warden of the Marches, 
and shortly afterwards sent a prisoner to Edinburgh, and 
thence to Blackness. In return, Maxwell seems to have taken 
a share, very naturally, in the plot to deprive the Regent of 
his office. Morton had to resign in 1578; James VI., then 
only twelve years of age, assumed the government ; Maxwell 
was released from bondage ; and we soon hear of him again as 
Warden of the Marches. 

Complaints, however, soon began to be heard of negli- 

f ence in the execution of his office, and his uncle. Lord 
lerries, presented an elaborate report on the borders to the 
Privy Council. Maxwell thoroughly disapproved of it, 
declared it a ‘ pernicious council, rather inventit vpoun malice 
* diati ony favour to the common weill,’ but ended by agreeing 
to the Conditions which had been proposed. Notwithstanding 
this, he was not confirmed in his appointment, which was given 
to Lord Herries ; and orders were issued moreover that he was 
to up Lochinaben to \he new warden, which he was 
obl^ed to do. 

Iw the second time the Earl of Morton, who had beeucrein- 
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stated in the supreme managemeift of affairs^ committed him to 
prison^ for what reason is not very evident, first at Blftckness 
and then at Edinburgh. During this imprisonment Lord 
Herries resigned his wardenship, which was conferred upon an 
old enemy of Maxwell’s, one of the ^ gentle Johnstons ’ of that 
ilk. There had been frequent encounters between them 
already, and this new appointment did not help to mend 
matters. ^ The conferring ui)on a rival an office which Lord 
^ Maxwell’s ancestors had held for ages was regarded by him 
^ as a studied affrdnt, and was the origin of many disastrous 
^ conflicts, calamitous not only to the families themselves, but 
^ to the whole shire of Dumfries.’ (Vol. i. p. 247.) 

To avert the coming storm the Privy Council interfered, 
and required the two enemies to keep the peace towards each 
other, ^ under the pain of perjury and loss of honour in time 
^ coming.’ Maxwell was not long kept out of office. Two 
men rose liigh in favour with the king : Esme Steward, 
Lord d’Aubigny, nephew and heir of the late Earl of Lennox, 
who was made first of all Earl and then Duke of Lennox, and 
Cai)tain J. Stewart, afterwards Earl of Arran, that title being 
vacant by the forfeiture of the Hamiltons. Both of them were 
friends of Maxwell. Through their influence, no doubt, it was 
that Johnston was deprived of his wardenshij), which was con- 
ferred for the third time on Lord Maxwell. 

When, through the exertions of Lennox and Arran, the 
Regent Morton had been put to death — the instrument of 
executioir being the ^ Maiden,’ which he had himself introduced 
into Scotland : the instrument may still be seen in the Mu- 
seum of the Antiquaries Society in Edinburgh — there was 
nothing to prevent Maxwell from attaining the higher dignity 
in the peerage to which he had for some time aspired, and in 
1581 accordingly he was created Earl of Morton, with its 
lands, baronies, royalty, and annual rents, and he was ^ belted’ 
at Holyrood House on Sunday, Oct. 29. The Earl of Angus, 
to whom his uncle, the Regent, had made an entail of his 
estates and honours, was by no means satisfied with the new 
arrangements. From England, whither he had fled after an 
unsuccessful attempt to rescue his uncle from prison, he made a 
raid on the Maxwell property ; but a special attempt on Lang- 
holm, part of the new possessions, failed entirely. 

The * Raid of Ruthven,’ in 1582, took for a while the chief 
power out of the hands of Lennox and his friends, and they 
concocted a plan, which proved unsuccessful, of seizing Holy- 
rood and the town of Edinburgh. Lord Maxwell’s conduct in 
the matter excited suspicion, and he only escaped apprehension 
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by a hurried flight. His next exploit was a curious one. The 
Ward& of the Marches set oft’ on a private expedition of 
plunder and violence, which^ of course, brought his administra- 
tion into deserved disrepute. Accordingly he was deprived of 
his office, which is conferred for the second time on the Laird 
of Johnston. 

In the course of the following year King James escaped 
from his jailors, and was at once joined by the Earl of Arran. 
Certain transactions which presently occurred give us a strange 
picture, of the morality of the times anS the unscrupulous 
character of this nobleman. ^ The earl had cast longing eyes 
on certain portions of the Maxwell property, the lands of 
Mearns and Maxwellheugh. In exchange for these he 
offered the barony of Kinneil. But besides the fact that the 
other places were old family property, Kinneil had only become 
the property of Arran through the forfeiture of the Hamiltons, 
and it might easily in some new complications go back to 
its former owners. When the earl found, therefore, that he 
could not succeed by fair means, he tried foul. There Avas to 
be a re-election of the Provost of Dumfries, a post held at that 
time by a natural son of Lord Herries, and a firm friend of 
Morton’s. Arran persuaded the wife of the Laird of Johnston, 
who was then at court, to induce her husband to become a 
candidate, and, besides, sent a letter to the electors, urging 
them to appoint his nominee, as, being Warden of the Marches, 
he Avould be more able to keep order than anyone else, Mor- 
ton, on hearing of this, assembled his men, kept Johnston 
forcibly out of the toAvn, made preparations for murdering him 
in case of his election, and secured the post for his kinsman. 
Arran Avas not long in seeking revenge. By his influence 
Morton was required to deliver up all his castles on pain of 
treason, and two companies of soldiers were desji>atched to help 
Johnston to make an attack upon Morton. Morton, however, 
was equal to the occasion : the companies Avere dispersed ; one 
captain Avas killed, the other taken prisoner. Johnston then 
made a raid on the MaxAvell lands ; Morton retaliated, and 
burned Johnston’s principal residence, Lochwood, to the 
grqund, boasting that he Avould give Lady Johnston light 
enough to ‘ set her hood.’ * This calamity,’ says Mr. Fraser, 

‘ ihvwed in destruction not only the household furniture, 

* but also the charter chest of the Laird of Johnston, the 

* depository of the whole muniments of the family, contain- 
^ jug many valuable pai^rs,* relating not only to the house 

* JwQSton, but to the history of the borders.’ (Vol. i, p. 262.) 
The . laird himself fled to Bonshaw Tower ; but Morton 
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invested the place, and was only* persuaded to accept ^terms 
through the mediation of Lord Scrope. So mortified was the 
laird at this and other disasters that he died in the beginning 
of 1586. 

The king on hearing of these proceedings wfls deeply in- 
censed, and deprived Morton of his earldom. Preparations 
were made on a large scale for an expedition info Dumfriesshire 
against him, but, owing to the plague which broke out that 
year in Edinburgh, they came to nothing. 

Morton, however, was neither daunted by these preparations, 
nor satisfied with the amount of mischief he had already done. 
He made a second raid upon the Johnston property, and 
^ thair brint, slew, herrelt and sackit his haill barony, landis, 
^ roomes, and posscssiounis, and reft and away tuik their haill 
quick guiddis, thcr insycht and planesching in greit quan- 
‘ tite.’ He next turned his attention to the Earl of Arran. 
The Master of Gray, with Sir F. Walsingham’s assistance, 
had laid a plan for his death, and Morton was only too ready 
to join him in it. But Arran managed to get a hint of 
its existence, and it had to be given up. The earl, however, 
now thoroughly frightened, attempted to make overtures to 
Morton, but unsuccessfully; and before the year was over, 
Morton was engaged in a new plot against his enemy. This 
involved an invasion on a large scale into Scotland by the 
Earls of Angus, and Mar, and others, who were then in exile. 
Morton had a large force ready for use, originally intended for 
an attack on the Johnstons, to the number of 1,300 foot and 
700 horse. With these he joined the conspirators, and the 
conjoined forces marched on Stirling, where the king then 
was, which they soon captured. That same evening they 
had an interview with the king, and disclaimed all hostile 
intentions towards himself. In one point only they were 
unsuccessful. Arran escaped, but only to fall, after a miser- 
able life in the wilds of Ayrshire, by the nephew of the' 
Morton he had been the means of destroying, James Douglas 
of Torthorwald. The banished lords were forgiven, and their 
pardon proclaimed by the sound of the trumpet. Soon after- 
wards Maxwell was restored to his forfeited honour^ and this 
though at the same time the forfeiture of the Regent Morton 
was rescinded. 

Notwithstanding this, we soon find him again in his old 
quarters in the Castle of Edinburgh. He had gone in pro- 
cession from Dumfries to Lincluden and caused mass to be 
openly celebrated there, although very stringent laws had 
been p^sed against it. The Council required of him 
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that he should promise ^ to^attempt nothing prejudicial to the 
‘ true* preaching of the Evangel then professed within the 
^ realm under the pain of 1,000/.^ and that he should accept of 
‘ a minister with whom he might confer for his better resolution 
^on the head of religion.’ He was then set at liberty, but if 
this ghostly counsellor was ever appointed, we pity the minister. 

Once more he became Warden of the Marches. The death 
of Mary Queen of Scots in 1587, roused the indignation of 
tlie Catholics in Scotland against Queen Elizabeth, and none 
rejoiced more than ]\Iorton to hear of the preparations for a 
Spanish invasion. He undertook a journey into Spain in 
person— put himself into communication with the Court — 
inspected the preparations that were being made and promised 
all possible assistance. On returning home he found that he 
had fallen into disgrace, that his appointment of Warden had 
been cancelled, and the office given to Lord Ilerries. As he 
had come back without the formal ])ermission he had under- 
taken to procure, he was proclaimed a traitor that had designs 
against the established religion. Forces were gathered to 
attack Lochmaben, whilst the king himself marched on Dum- 
fries. MaxAvell, who was in his house in that town, received 
warning of the king’s advance only an hour before his actual 
arrival, and was almost surprised by the king’s troops. He 
fled to Kircudbright, where he found a ship in Avhich lie went 
off, but he was pursued and captured. Langholm, Thrieve, 
and Carlaverock were surrendered, and Lochmaben closely 
invested. Induced by a letter professing to be in the king’s 
handwriting, but afterwards declared to be a forgery, David 
Maxwell gave up possession, and, with fifty men of the gar- 
rison, was at once hanged for his confidence. Seventeen also of 
those on board the ship in Avhich Maxwell was captured were 
doomed to the gallows. The king then .returned to Edinburgh, 
taking Maxwell with him, whom he committed to the custody 
of Sir William Stewart. 

Meanwhile the great Armada had been utterly defeat^ and 
dispersed. Maxwell, Lord Claud Hamilton, and the Earl of 
Huntley tried to urge Philip to make a fresh attempt, offering 
all possible assistance. Their letter was intercepted, and is 
now In tie State Paper Office. But whatever promises of help 
might have reached Philip, he had no heart to stir again in the 
matter. In 1589 Maxwell was again set free, having signed 
an, agreement ‘under the pane of one hundreth thousand 
‘ poundis money of the realm ’ to be a faithful and obedient 
amject for the future. He was also appointed one of the 
j^mmissiaaerB to assist Lord Hamilton v^o had been made 
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Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom, whilst James was pff in 
Norway to bring home his bride, and once more he is gazetted 
as Warden of the Marches. 

His next proceeding is somewhat startling. * On Friday, 
^January 26, 1593, Lord Maxwell, whether froih policy or 
* conviction may be questioned, subscribed the Confession of 
^ Faith, under the title of Earl of Morton, before the presby- 
^ tery of Edinburgh.’ He promised to be ready whenever the 
kirk should employ Jiim. ^ At this time so much was he in 
^ disfavour with the barons and gentlemen of Galloway that on 
^ the previous day they boldly said to King James that they 
^ would not have one of their own companions, meaning Max- 
^ well, to be their king, and that if his Majesty denied them 
^ his protection, they would submit themselves to a foreign 
^ sovereign.’ (Vol. i. p. 287.) 

Troubles again appeared on the borders. The Johnstons, 
headed by AV^illiam Johnston of Wamphray, devastated the 
lands of Lord Crightou of. Sanquhar. A long procession of 
poor women, who had lost relations and goods in the raid, made 
their way to Edinburgh ; and though at first the Privy Council 
gave no heed to their petition, the people were so enraged at 
the sight of the blood-stained relics which were carried in 
procession through the streets, that it was found advisable to 
issue instructions to Maxwell to take the necessary proceedings 
against the guilty persons. In December 1593, accordingly. 
Maxwell was ready to take the field, but intelligence of what 
was going on had been given to the Johnstons and they were 
fully prepared for the emergency. A reconnoitring i)arty 
was surj)rised, some of the persons killed, and Lochmaben 
Castle, to A\diich others had fled for refuge, burnt to the 
ground. 

Maxwell, not discoumged, crossed the Lochmaben hills and 
met the Johnstons, who had taken up a very strong position. 
Notwithstanding this, and though he could not get more than 
half of his forces into action at once. Maxwell did not hesitate 
to attack. But valour conld do little or nothing under such 
circumstances ; his men were soon thrown into a panic and fled 
in confusion, and Maxwell himself fell, but by whosq hand is 
uncertain; one account making him killed by a Johnston, 
another saying that after being mortally wounded, he was 
despatched by a woman with the keys of Kirkton Tower, 
which she was carrying at her girdle. Two large thorn trees, 
called Maxwell’s trees, long marked the place where he was 
slain, but they were carried away about naif a century ago 
when Jhe waters of the Dryfe w§is greatly swcdlen. ‘ The 
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* Ma^pwells and the confederate barons suffered grievously in 

* the retreat ; many were overtaken in the streets of Locherby 
^ or slashed in the face by the pursuers, a kind of blow which 
^ to this day is called in that country a Locherby Lick.” 
Mr. Fraser ^ells us that Sir W. Scott is incorrect in many 
particulars of this battle of Dryfe Sands, ‘ adopting too im- 
‘ plicitly the loosest of tradition, and drawing too much on 

* imagination.’ Between the 700 whom he represents as 
perishing in the waters of the Annan oi\ this occasion, and a 
contemporary account which mentions only five persons as 
killed, we may safely take some intermediate number as the 
true one. ^ Maxwell’s fall,’ says Spottiswoode, ^ was pitied of 
‘ many, for that he was not known to have done much injury 
^ in his time, and was rather hurtful to himself than others.’ 
He was only forty years of age at the time of his death, and 
was buried in LIncluden. 

The king was at first highly enraged at the slaughter of 
his Warden, but in less than a year a royal pardon is granted 
to the offenders, and so for a time the matter came to an end. 
But the Johnstons were by no means satisfied. In 1595 Lord 
Herrics, then Warden, was attacked by them whilst in the 
execution of his duty, his prisoners rescued, and Sir John 
Maxwell of Pollok, with others, left dead on the field. The 
Government attempted to interfere, but to no purpose; and 
matters were made still worse when Lord Herries was deprived 
of his office, and Sir James Johnston of Dunskellie appointed 
in his stead. This, too, had to be cancelled, and in little more 
than a year Lord Ochiltree was made W arden. But the dis- 
turbances still continued, and finally the laird of Johnston 
was declared rebel, his portrait hung at the Cross of Edinburgh 
head dowmvards, and all the king’s subjects forbidden to have 
any intercourse with him. The following year the Government 
tried what imprisonment would do, and Johnston, together with 
Lord Herries and Sir James Douglas of Drumlanrig, was 
placed in confinement. What promises Johnston made during 
his detention we cannot tell, but wiliiiu a year he was not only 
set. at liberty and restored to his honours, but was once again 
appointe^l Warden of the Marches and Justiciar. 

. The ninth Lord Maxwell and second Earl of Morton was 
for Of time kept out of mischief by being imprisoned at Edin- 
burgh for favouring Popery. In accordance with a resolution 
of tfie General Assembly, which ordered that ministers should 
wait upon the noblemen who professed the Boman Catholic 

Tales of a Grandfeither, vol. i. p. 338, ec^ 1860. 
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religion, and remain with them for a quarter of a year con- 
tinually, to confirm them and their families in the truths Mr. 
Henry Blyth was appointed to do this kindly office for Max- 
well. In a few months’ time he contrived to escape, and at 
once proceeded to take vengeance on his hereditary foes. He 
burnt a few of their houses, men and all ; but, perhaps, finding 
no means of doing effectual mischief, he executed ^ letters of 
^ Slannis,’ in which he forgave all former wrongs and offences. 
It may, however, be doubted, says Mr. Fraser, ‘ whether Lord 
^ Maxwell really fell the placable spirit which those letters 
* seem to breathe.’ 

Next year (1606) Maxwell is again ordered into confine- 
ment at Leith on account of his religion ; but his detention, if 
ever carried out, must have been soon annulled, for in 1607 we 
find him anxious to settle in the field a question in dispute 
about the right and title of Earl of Morton against William 
Douglas, of Lochhom, who had become entitled to that 
designation on the death of the restored Earl of Angus. The 
Privy Council ordered them to disband their forces, which 
Maxwell declined to do, and challenged his adversary to single 
combat. For this disobedience Maxwell went back to his old 
quarters in Edinburgh Castle. He had been there only eight 
weeks, when, with characteristic daring and determination, he 
managed to escape. After climbing the wall, he got off on a 
horse which had been kept in readiness for him. The king was 
very angry on hearing the new's, and would gladly have pro- 
ceeded against him on a charge of high treason, about which, 
however, there were legal difficulties. But, notwithstanding 
the proclamation issued for his apprehension, he travelled 
openly through the country, attended by no less than twenty 
horse, and went several times to Dumfries. But so strict were 
the orders for his apprehension, that he was kept in a state of 
constant alarm. One of his hiding places, in Clawbelly Hill, 
is still called Maxwell’s Cave. Under these circumstances he 
was very much disposed to come to an understanding with the 
Johnstons. There was a person admirably fitted to act as 
mediator between them, Sir Robert Maxwell, of Orchardstane, 
Lord Maxwell’s cousin and Johnston’s brother-in-law. An 
«,rrangement was made for a meeting — each was to be accom- 
panied by a single attendant, and only Sir R. Maxwell besides 
was to be present. The meeting took place — ^promis'es of 
friendship and forgiveness were interchanged, and all seemed 
to promise an amicable settlement, when Maxwell’s attendant, 
Charles Maxwell, rode suddenly fed agamst orders towards 
Johnston’s attendant, and, after some hot words, fired his 
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pistol at him. The laird coming up to his friend’s assist- 
ance,* when Maxwell levelled his weapon at him, and Johnston 
fell mortally wounded. Maxwell, well satisfied with this 
vengeance on the man who had slain his father, rode away. 
That very day, and apparentl}’^ before the deed was perpetrated, 
he granted to Charles Maxwell a charter of some lands at Num- 
ballie, * for a certain sum of money paid, and also for good, 
^ faithful, and gratuitous services rendered, and to be rendered 
‘ to him by the grantee.’ ‘ The granting of such a charter,’ 
says Mr. Fraser, on the very day when the gran ter made 
^ such dire use of the services of the grantee, is somewhat 
^ suspicious, although it is just possible that it was a singular 
^ coincidence.’ The evident determination on the part of Max- 
well’s attendant to force on a quarrel, if the accounts we have 
are to be depended on, leave little doubt that some foul play or 
other was intended to be perpetrated at the meeting. 

Maxwell made his cscaj>c to France. In his absence he was 
sentenced to death as a traitor, and to the confi'seation of all his 
property. In 1612, however, he ventured to rctuni with two 
or three persons outlawed like himself, without the king’s per- 
mission. On its becoming know’ii that he was in tlie country, 
he was hunted down so rigorously that he determined to seek 
safety once more in flight. But the Earl of Caithness, a re- 
lation of his, persuaded him to take refuge in his castle at Sin^ 
clair until a favourable opjiortunily should present itself for his 
escape. The carl, however, meant all the wliile to betray him, 
and this was easily effected. Maxwell, almost immediately upon 
leaving the castle, was a])prehonded by some of the earl’s men, 
and carried to Edinburgh. ‘It is a satisfaction to know that 
‘ Sinclair w’as unsuccessful in obtaining from the Government 
^ any reward for this base treachery, wliich entailed indelible 
‘ infamy upon himself and brought reproach upon his family.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 320.) 

The Johnstons now moved the Government with all their 
influence — the old gi’andmother of the then laird going to Edin- 
burgh in person — to have the sentence that had been pronounced 
against him in his absence carried into effect. Maxw^ell made 
a final attempt at reconciliation. He was profuse in his offers ; 
he even ^undertook, his first wife being dead, to marry the 
daughter of the man he had elain ‘ without any tocher,’, and he 
would leave the country for seven years, or longer, if the Laird 
of ^Johnston wished it. But it was in vain. The Earl of 
Boeh^lBter, a friend of the Johnstons, was liigh in favour at 
Court at that period; and on May 22, 1613, Maxwell was 
executed in the Market Place at Edinburgh. ‘Thus was 
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‘ jfinally ended/ says Sir W. Scotty * by a salutary example of 
‘ severity, this foul debate ” between the Maxwells a^ the 

* Johnstons — ^in the course of which each family lost two 
^ chieftains, one dying of a broken heart, one in the field of 
^ battle, one by assassination, and one by the sword of the 

* executioner/* 

His bi'othcr Robert succeeded to an empty heritage. The 
Maxwell honours had been forfeited and the lands given to 
others. But brighter days came; the king ordered a special 
gi’ant of 200/. out ofjhe exchequer ; the lands were gradually 
regained, aud finally, in 1620, the earldom was restored to the 
Maxwells. In consideration, however, of the hatred that had 
always existed between the families of Morton and MaxAvell, 
and the great inconvenience of having two carls in the kingdom 
of the same name, the king, of his solo authority, changed the 
title from Morton to Nithsdalc, a far more appropriate one for 
the family than the old one had been. His precedence, how- 
ever, was to dat(! from the earlier creation in 1581. He suc- 
cessfully resisted a charge of 200 marks which the Lyon King 
of Arms had demanded of him as a newly created lord of 
jiarliamcut, and he was equally successful against ten carls, 
created after 1581, who questioned his jn'ccedency. Monetary 
embarrassments however still continued, and creditors at times 
were inclined to resort to harsh measures against him. Among 
other persons to whom he ap])lied for assistance was George 
Heriot ; but the wealthy jeweller was as cautious as became a 
Scot and ‘ doubtful,’ ‘ I am sorie/ the earl says in a letter to 
Lord ArraTi, ‘ that George Hariot is put in such fear and dis- 
^ tast with me, as I here be Sir George he is, for his securitie 
^ may be good enough, if he wald he pleasit to fumis sum 
Mnoiiie.’t In the king, however, he found abetter friend, 
who notified pretty clearly to the persons concerned that they 
had better tak(? no further steps until they understood his 
pleasure in the matter. 

At the time of the king’s death he was at Denmark House 
anxious to have measures taken for curbing the excessive 
powers which the Eaids of Mar and Melrose were at that 
time exercising in Scotland. The funeral brought of course 
many Scottish noblemen to London, and especially the Earls of 
Morton and Roxburgh, whom Kithsdalc tried to urge to watdi 
jealously over their country’s liberties. So far howeverWere 
they from listening, that no sooner did they return home 
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than they began to aspire to the exercise of unlimited power 

them^slves. 

In October 1626, occurred the strange scenes described by 
Burnet, when Nithsdale attended a Convention of Estates held 
at Edinburgh, respecting the revocation of grants that J ames 
had made to his nobility and other favourites, oi; what they 
had themselves usurped of the titles and benefices of the 
Komish Church. The proposition was naturally most unpo- 
pular with the people concerned — the old blind Earl of Bel- 
haven sat dagger in hand, ready for argument ^in the old 
^ Scottish manner.’ The earl was fain to disguise his instruc- 
tions and get back safely to London. 

In the Danish war with the Emperor Ferdinand II., Niths- 
dale, with considerable diflSculty, raised a body of 3,000 Scots to 
help King Christian ; but though he got his troops safe to 
the Continent, he had to return without any definite result. 
Matters nearer home soon afterwards engaged his attention, 
and in 1638 he fortified his castle at Carlaverock, ornamenting 
it with numerous heraldic decorations, but two years after- 
wards, as we have seen already, it w^as taken and destroyed. 

To the last he continued a faithful follower of his king. 
He got himself into trouble by his share in Lord Antrim’s plan 
of sending an Irish force to help Charles against the Parlia- 
ment. In 1645 he 'was with Montrose at Dumfries, after which 
the royalists had to retreat. In 1646 he was with Lord Digby, 
when he was routed at Sherborne in Yorkshire. Meanwhile 
his estates liad been sequestrated and himself excommunicated. 
Shortly afterwards he made his escape to the Isle of Man, where 
he died the same year. 

The second Earl of Isithsdale, Robert, had also his share in 
the distresses of his time. In 1644 he was taken prisoner at 
Newcastle, when that place was stormed by General Leslie, 
and sent to Edinburgh, no longer as usual with noblemen, to 
the Castle, but to the Tolbooth. Here he continued prisoner 
till the defeat of the Covenanters by Montrose, at Kilsyth, 
August 1, 1645. So reduced w'ere the family circumstances at 
this time that Mearns had to be disposed of which had been in 
possession of the Maxwells for 400 years. He was commonly 
called the ^ Philosopher,’ and had the reputation also of being 
an astrologer, having cast the horoscope of Charles II., and 
foretold his restoration. These accomplishments, however, he 
ini^nantly repudiates. 

' Philosopher ’ died unmarried, and was succeeded by his 
cousin. Lord Herries, as third Lord Nithsdale. He too had 
suffered severely during the civil wars. In 1639, when the 
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Covenanters invaded Nithsdale, he fled to Carlisle, whegre he 
remaincid three months. In his absence his house at Terregles 
was forcibly entered, and the best of his furniture and some of 
his plate carried off. In 1G44 he was excommunicated, and 
the same year, for joining Montrose at Dumfries,* his life and 
property were pronounced forfeited by the Commissioners of 
Estates. Beyond this he seems to have taken no part in 
Montrose’s career, at first so victorious, but which terminated 
so disastrously at Philiphaugh. Fined 10,000/. Scots in 1647 ; 
quartered upon first *by the Royalists, and afterwards by the 
Covenanters ; charged with nine months’ maintenance of troops. 
Lord Herries had a hard time of it ; and he presented a peti- 
tion for redress, which though favourably listened to, did him 
so little real good that in 1661 hi estimated his losses at 
77,332Z. I2s. Scots. To this Lord Herries Abercrombie* 
ascribes a History of Scotland, the only portion of which now 
existing is to be found in a MS. in the Library of the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh. It was printed by the Abbotsford 
Club in 1836, under the title ‘ Historical Memoirs of the Reign 
* of Queen Mary of Scots, and a portion of the History of King 
^ James the Sixth; by Lord Herries.’ If not always to be 
relied on, it is still a work of considerable importance and in- 
terest. Its real author will perhaps never be certainly known ; 
but Mr. Fraser brings forward some strong evidence in favour 
of its being of higher antiquity than the date adopted by 
Abercrombie. 

Passing by the fourth Earl of Nithsdale, who demands no 
special notice from us, we come to William, the last earl of the 
name. In 1715 he at once joined the ranks of the Old 
Pretender. But for his being a Romanist he would have 
been placed at the head of the movement in the north of Scot- 
land, which was accordingly entrusted to Lord Eenmure. But 
when their forces, after a short gleam of success, were obliged 
to surrender at Preston, Nithsdale’s ^ bonnie lord ’ was among 
the number of those taken prisoner and sent to the Tower. 
Though no history of the Maxwells would be complete without 
some notice of what followed, we cannot do here more than 
remind our readers of the loving devotion and i^ccessful 
bravery of the lovely, accomplished, and famous heroine. Lady 
Winifred Herbert, daughter of the Marquis of Powys,* and 
Countess of Nithsdale. This much however we may say, that 
the story of the escape, told so simply and yet so touchingly by 
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the countess, in a letter to* her sister who was Abbess of the 
Eng!l^sh Augustine Nuns at Bruges, is given at length by Mr. 
Fraser, together with two pages of facsimiles, in his second 
volume. His version, which differs in many places from the 
hitherto published copies, is taken from the original letter now 
in the possession of Lord Henries. The signature is gone, evi- 
dently taken by or for some voracious collector of autographs. 

The earl and countess took up their residence on the 
Continent, and especially at Borne. It is sad to find from 
their letters, many of which are here prtnted, to what straits 
they were often reduced. The earl died in 1744; the year 
before the second attempt of the Stuarts to recover their former 
kingdom. The countess survived him for five years. The 
forfeited earldom has never been restored. 

The only surviving son succeeded to the Nithsdale and 
Herries estates on the death of his father, the necessary docu- 
ments for proving the conveyance of these estjites to him before 
the earl’s attainder having been lodged in a place of security 
by Lady Nithsdale. Family troubles had taught him wisdom, 
and he took no share in the rising of ’45, though his letters show 
that his heart was very much in the matter, and no one would 
have been more ready than himself to join the movement if 
there had been any reasonable hopes of success. The ^ lazy 
* lord,’ as his wife called him, found more charms in a quiet 
and retired life. His only children were daughters, one of 
whom died unmarried, the other, Winifred, became the wife 
of Mr, W. H. Constable, of Everingham, in Yorkshire, the 
grandfather of the present Lord Herries. Under what cir- 
cumstances this title was restored >¥111 be explained presently. 

^ Besides the Maxwells already mentioned, Mr. lYaser has 
given us a very interesting account of the fourth Lord Herries 
of Terregles, who was so intimately connected >vith Mary Queen 
of Scots. We can give but the merest outline of his life here, 
and must even pass by such curious passages as his ‘ tragic 
‘ wooing of the border heiress,’ which Mr. Fraser has described. 
In his tenure of the office of Warden of the Marches he 
reminds us of the eighth Lord Maxwell, who appears and dis- 
appears with the vagaries of a will-o’-the-wisp. Nor was it 
piiiy in ihis matter that this ‘ smooth-tongued plausible person,’ 
aa Froude describes him,* gave proofs of his versatility. At 
one time Mary’s most trusted friend, at another exciting her 
suspicions ; in 1565 imploring the protection of Elizabeth 
against the enemies, with whom he is within a month joined 
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heart and hand ; riding one day tb Edinburgh to remonstrate 
with his sovereign on her intended marriage with Botlrwell, 
and in a few weeks’ time recommending him to her as a 
husband; labouring in August for her release from Loch Leven^ 
in December astonishing his friends by a speech in ^Parliament 
in which he recognised the authority of the king and regent, 
and that very same month binding himself to hazard his life for 
the queen. No wonder Thrc^morton used of him the strong 
language he used to Cecil : ^ The Lord Herrycs ys the con- 
^ nynge horseleache and the wysest of the wholle faction, but as 
^ the Quene of Scotland sayethe of hym, there ys no bodye 
‘ can be sure of hym : he takethe pleasure to beare all Ihe 
^ worlde in hande : we have good occasyon to be well ware 
‘ of him. Sir, yow remember how he handled us when he 
‘ delyvered Dunfryse, Carlaverocke, and the Ilarmytage into 
^ our handes. He made us belcave all should be ours to the 
* Frythe, and when wee trusted hym best, how he helped to chase 
^ ns awaye, I ani*sure you have not forgotten. Here amongst 
‘ hys owne countrey men he ys noted to be the moost cautelous 
^ man of hys natyon. It may lyke you to remember he suffred 
‘ hys owne hostages, the hostages of the Lard of Loughanver 
‘ and Garles hys nexte neyghbourcs and frendes, to be hanged 
‘ for j)romesse broken by hym. Thys muche I speake of hym, 
‘ because he ys the lykelyest and moost dangerous man to 
‘ inchaunte yow.’ He died suddenly at last in Edinburgh. He 
was on his way at the time to the lodgings of one William 
Fowler, ‘ in the time of sermon, to hear the boys bicker,’ when 
lie fell down and expired. 

But it is time to give some account of the able and valuable 
volumes for which we arc almost entirely indebted for the 
materials used in the foregoing sketch of the Maxwells. These, 
Avith some other volumes equally valuable, owe their existence 
to the folloAving circuftistances. In 1848 the descendants of 
the Earl of Nithsdale were restored in blood, and Mr. W. 
Constable Maxwell of Nithsdale and Everingham presented a 
petition to the House of Lords, in which he prayed to have the 
title and honours of Lord Herries of Terregles restored to him. 
The earliest notice of the name of Herries occurs as far back as 
1160, when William de Heryz witnessed a donation <rf Henry 
Prince of Scotland to the monasteries of Wederhall^Wetheral) 
and Holme Cultram, in Cumberland. The first knight of the 
family was John Herries, who received from King David 
Bruce a charter in which Terregles was created a barony in 
1364. Sir Hubert Herries sat as a* ^ Lord of Parliament ’ in 
1489, and perhaps this was the time when the family was first 
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taiaed to the peerage ; but the original documents connected 
with^the creation have all perished. The second lord was slain 
at Flodden; the third was the Lord Plerries whose eldest 
daughter, as we have seen, married Sir John Maxwell, after- 
wards Lord Herries hj a new creation. When the male 
descehdants of Sir John’s eldest brother, Kobert the sixth Lord 
Maxwell, terminated in the Earl of Nithsdale, who died in 1667, 
the descendants of Lord Herries became the representatives of 
both the Maxvrell and Herries peerages. But the question to 
be decided was whether the heirs male oidy or the heirs female 
could claim the honours. Mr. Maxwell’s petition accordingly 
was opposed by Mr. W. Maxwell of Carruchan, on the ground 
that he was the eldest male heir, and as such entitled to the 
titles of Earl of Nithsdale, Lord Maxwell, and Lord Herries. 
The House of Lords in 1858 decided, as far as the Herries was 
concerned, in favour of the heirs female. Had Mr. Maxwell 
of Carruchan been successful he would not Ijave long enjoyed 
his victory, for in 1863 he died without issue, and in him the 
Carruchan branch of the Maxwells became extinct. He had 
however been fortunate enough to engage the services of Mr. 
Fraser, whose name is so well known in connexion with the 
history of Scottish families, and vre rejoice to think that the 
results of his researches were not thrown away when the Max- 
well case was decided. The first fruits appeared in two goodly 
quartos : ‘ Memoirs of the Maxw’^ells of Pollok,’ the oldest of 
all the branches of the Maxwell family, which ^vere published 
nn 1863. In 1865 he edited ‘Inventories of the Muniments 
‘ of the families of Maxwell, Herries, and Nithsdale in the 
Charter Boom at Terregles,’ a w'ork of which unfortunately 
no more than twenty copies were printed. ‘Before that 
‘ volume was completed,’ he says, ‘ the late Mr. Marmaduke 
‘ Maxwell of Terregles arranged that I should undertake a 
‘ history of the families of Maxwell and Herries, and also edit 
‘ the printing of their charters and correspondence. The 
‘ results of the eight years’ labour upon a subject which had 
‘ previously so long engaged my attention, now appears in the 
‘ present work, under the general title of “ The Book of Car- 
‘ “ laverock,” a title sufficiently appropriate for a record of the 
‘ house of Maxwell, as the castle of that name, so celebrated in 
■‘ history for its memorable sieges, is now the oldest inheritance 
‘ of the family.’ (Pref. p. xii.) The earldom of Nithsdale 
'has not been restored; and if there are in existence any persons 
that can claim the title in« tlie male line, they must be sought 
'for apparently among the descendants, if any, of William 
Maxwell, the representative of the Maxwells of Breconside in 
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Kirkgunzeon^ who was first of all *a merchant at Bristol, and 
afterwards went to New York. • 

But we cannot take leave of this distinguished family, whose 
fortunes we have followed so long, without a passing allusion 
to the last and not the least illustrious of its alliancdes. In the 
course of this year Joseph, the third son of the present Lord 
Herries, has allied himself in marriage to Mary Monica, only 
surviving child of the late James Hope-Scott, the grand- 
daughter of John Gibson Lockhart, the great-granddaughter 
and sole lineal repre^ntative of Sir Walter Scott — names dear 
to Scotland, dear to literature, dear to ourselves, for they revive 
the traditions of past years, and they point, we trust, to a long 
and happy future. The estates and heirlooms of Abbotsford 
will thus pass into a branch of the Maxwell family, allied to 
the great name of Scott, and Maccuswell returns to the en- 
chanted banks of the Tweed. 


Art. III. — 1. London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. 
New Edition. London : 1874. 

2. The Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose. Edited by 
J. Hannah, D.C.L. London: 1870, 

3. The Poems of Winthrop Mackworfh Praed. With a Memoir 
by the Kev. Deravent Coleridge. London: 1864. 

4. The Greek Anthology. By Lord Neaves, Edinburgh: 
1874. 

5. I^yra Elegantiarum. A Collection of some of the best 
S|iecimens of Vers de Societe in the English Language. 
Edited by F. Locker. London: 1864, 

6. Ttco Centuries of Song. With Critical and Biographical 
Notes by Walter T-iiornbury. London : 1866. 

T N jioetry and creative art the ancient world left little or no 
room in which the modern could demonstrate its superiority. 
Science has multiplied the appliances for the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and invention has achieved many and extraordinary 
triumphs, but the individual mind has not shown itself capable 
of higher flights of imagination than those of the old pdets. In 
these later centuries we have seen but one poet capable of 
sustaining the mantle of Homer. And the superiority of the 
ancients is equally undoubted when we consider those slighter 
efforts in verse which are confessedly of a somewhat ephemeral 
character, and meant principally to embody only the feelings 
of the age in which they are written. Horace was 
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best writer of light lyrical verse whom the world has seen, 
while, at the same time, he was something much greater and 
higher. But regarding him in this. passing reference mainly 
as a poet of society, what higher compliment can we pay to 
a poet of eur own time than to say that he is truly Horatian 
in spirit, or w’rites with the Horatian pen? But Horace 
himself was not the father of this fugitive poetry. The Roman 
poet acknowledges that Anacreon was its originator; but 
whether that be so or no, the Anthology is full of excellent 
examples of it, and the earliest known specimens now in 
existence were left by the Greeks. 

‘ Nec, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 

Dclevit aetas ; spirat adhuc amor, 

Viviintquc commissi cal ores 
Molise fi dibus puellsB.* 

Great proficiency was attained in all forms of spng, the amatory, 
the didactic, the literary and artistic, the witty and satirical, and 
others. The poems themselves have occupied the leisure of men 
of eminence in the modern world, and were ^ favourite objects 
‘ of study with Erasmus and his friend Sir Thomas More.’ 
Chesterfield, it is true, denounced the Greek epigrams in his 
Letters to his son, but against his solitary testimony — which in 
this matter is of no particular w'eight — is to be set that of 
Cowper, Johnson, and many other men of equally opposite 
temperaments, to whom they were a solace and a delight. 
Lord Neaves (himself no mean proficient in the art of gay and 
gaillard rhymes) observes, in his very graceful little volume, 
that ‘ from the time of Martial the epigram came to be charac- 
^ terised generally by that peculiar point or sting, which we 
^ now look for in a French or English epigram, and the want 
‘ of this in the old Greek compositions doubtless led some 
^ minds to think them tame and tasteless. The true or the 
^ best form of the early Greek epigram does not aim at wit or 
^ seek to produce surprise. Its purpose is to set forth in the 
^ shortest, simplest and plainest language, but yet wdth perfect 
' purity and even elegance of diction, some fact or feeling of 
^ such interest as would prompt the real or supposed speaker to 
\ record it iu the form of an epigram ; though it is true that, 
^ pacticularly in the later period of epigrammatic writing, these 
^ compositions, even among the Greeks, assumed a greater 
' variety of aspect, and were employed as the vehicle of satire 
^ or richcule, as a means qf producing hilarity and mirth.’ It 
would be tedious to trace the gradual developments and 
changes in this kind of verse from the days of the first Greek 
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writers to the time of Horace. The latter, however, seems to 
have conserved many of its best elements, and to have added 
others which gave him so distinctive a place that, even more 
than his predecessors in the art, he has become a type for 
modern poets. His imitators for the most part serve but to 
denote the painful difference there is between the Sunder of a 
style and he who attempts to copy it. Our purpose is not to 
institute a comparison between the Boman poet’s work and 
that of his successors, but to glance at the songs of those 
English writers who, taking him to a great extent as their 
model, have written the verse of passing moods and emotions, 
and have not attempted that higher branch of poetry which 
secures the loftiest reno^vn from posterity. 

What do we mean by vers de socu'te if, with Mr. Locker, 
we must use a French phrase to denote a thing as old as the 
English language? They arc the expression of common senti- 
ment and common feeling in graceful but familiar rhyme. 
Poetry of this kind excites in us no wonder, no unwonted ex- 
citement ; but it pleases us because, apparently without effort, 
it has translated into verse the ordinary sensations of humanity, 
those which change with the hour, which are again and again 
renewed, and which are the property of almost every nature. 
For instance, when a writer of vers de soaiete gives us his 
impressions of female beauty, they are usually draivn from 
those points of view which belong to common ajsthetics, and 
not from that hidden deeper spring of beauty which has in 
it something of the spiritual, and which requires the soul of 
the true poet rightly to apprehend. The arch smile, the dress, 
the peach-like bloom of the cheek — these are the things which 
arrest the eye of the poet of society just as they are the things 
which strike the vast majority of men. 

He who writes of the world must mingle with the world. 
The most successful sfnd the most brilliant of the school of 
authors to which we are referring have been those who have 
lived largely in society ; who have studied its movements, its 
caprices, and its spirit. They have generally been men of ease 
and observation, and yet men of no settled purpose as regards 
the expression of their thoughts. They have not so much 
sought the muse as left the muse to come to them; when 
she has given them an apropos inspiration they have written. 
The pen has served as a medium to turn a compliment, to 
secure a fleeting idea, or to enshrine a random reflection. Such 
an end may seem trivial, but the result in the bulk of these 
verses has been most abundant. ^What a glance at contem- 
porary history we obtain from the time of Ealeigh down to 
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our own day through the aid of our minor English poetry ! 
It is js trustworthy as a book of costume, with the addition 
of a living human interest. 

Writers of fugitive verses hang, as it were, upon the skirts of 
the greater poets of their own time, and all that they do takes 
a tinge front them. Accordingly, we find that the minor verse 
of the Elizabethan period possesses a nobler expression and a 
greater sweetness than that of the nineteenth century, from the 
fact that it was an echo of that sublime i)eriod in English 
literature. The satellites of Shakspeare, iipenser, and Jonson 
were likely to emit a stronger radiance than those of Words- 
worth, Byron, or Tennyson. The grace of the first writers of 
this humbler poesy has never been surpassed. With every 
century there has been a corresponding change between the 
two kinds of verse, though the age must also be counted as a 
factor in the production of such general result. 

The writing of this poetry, simple as it appears, requires 
special gifts. In the first place, terseness is* an especial re- 
quisite. To be verbose in verse which, as it were, flies with 
the wind, is to fail in the first principle of the art. The best 
writer of society verse is always happiest when he is concen- 
trated. Light verse written in cantos — unless it took the form 
of a humorous or satirical narrative like * Don Juan ’—would 
fatigue the reader. It is not the highest kind of genius which 
devotes itself to this work, and the verbosity which we could 
tolerate, if we could not always enjoy, in the greater writer 
becomes insufferable in the lesser. The man who writes vers 
de societe must have as decided a gift in his own form of ex- 
pression and conception as the artist who takes a higher rank. 
To quote the words of Isaac D’lsraeli : — ‘ It must not be sup- 

* posed that because those productions arc concise they have, 
' therefore, the more facility; we must not consider the genius 
‘ of a poet diminutive because his pieces are so, nor must wo 
‘ call them, as a sonnet has been called, a difficult trifle. A 
‘ circle may be very small, yet it may be as mathematically 
‘ beautiful and perfect as a larger one. To such compositions 
‘ we may apply the observation of an ancient critic, that 
^ though a little thing gives perfection, yet i)erfection is not a 
‘ little thing. The poet to succeed in these hazardous pieces 

* must be alike polished by an intercourse with the world as 
^ with the studies of taste, to whom labour is negligence, refine- 
‘ ment a science, and art a nature. Genius will not always be 

* sufficient to impart that grace of amenity which seems pecu- 

* liar to those who are accuiftomcd to elegant society. . . . 

‘ These productions are more the effusions of taste than genius. 
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* and it is not sufficient that the pdet is inspired by the Muse, 
^ he must also suffer his concise pages to be polished by the 
‘ hand *of the Graces.’ 

Steele, who himself regarded Sappho, Anacreon, and Horace 
as the completest models in this range of verse, w^s the author 
of a charming paper in his ^ Guardian,’ which really exhausts 
the subject. ‘ These little things,’ he says, ^ do not require 
^ an elevation of thought, nor any extraordinary capacity, nor 

* an extensive knowledge ; but then they demand great regu- 
‘ larity and the utmost nicety ; an exact purity of style, with 
^ the most easy and flowing numbers ; an elegant and un- 
^ affected turn of wit, with one uniform and simple design. 
^ Greater works cannot well be without some inequalities and 
‘ oversights, and they are in them pardonable : but a song loses 
‘ all its lustre if it be not polished with the greatest accuracy. 
‘ The smallest blemish in it, like a flaw in a jewel, takes oft‘ 
‘ the whole value of it. A song is, as it were, a little image in 
^ enamel, that requires all the nice touches of the pencil, a 
^ gloss, and a smootlmcss, with those delicate finishing strokes 
^ wdiich would bo superfluous and throwm aw^ay upon larger 
‘ figures, wdierc the strength and boldness of a masterly hand 
^ give all the grace.’ This description of what a song should 
be is extremely felicitous, and covers the ground which wc 
are desirous to include wdtliin the sco])e of the present article. 
Steele considers the ancient writers whom he names great in 
the art because they pursue a single thought, w’hereas the 
moderns cram too much into one song. Waller occasionally 
commits this error, while Cowdey is defective through a re- 
dundancy of wdt. The reader is dazzled by the starting of 
so many trains of thought, whereas a song should be con- 
structed as w’c w^ould construct an epigram. 

The limitation to which w'e have committed ourselves will 
forbid an cxaniiiiation 6f the claims of those Who on the Conti- 
nent first cultivated the art of light versification. But even 
w'erc the scope 'widened it would be practically impossible to 
touch upon the French and Italian writers from the time of 
the Troubadours and of Ilonsard downwards who have attained 
great proficiency in spontaneous and courtly verse. The two 
countries named were more prolific in a single age; perhaps, 
than England has been in the course of three centuries in the 
production of these writers. But besides their excellency in 
the construction of songs and lyrics, the Italians perfected 
another style which finds an admirable exponent in Boiardo, 
the author of the ‘ Orlando Innamorato,’ and in Bemi, who is 
remembered principally for his Rifacimento of that celebrated 
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work. This style is full of episode and description, and although 
the efement of lightness may be often discovered in it, it is 
scarcely germane to our subject. Boiardo’s style was first 
imitated in this country within the present century by Hook- 
ham Frere#in ^ Whistlecraft,’ and afterwards by Byron in 
^ Beppo,’ and ^Don Juan.’ But comic epic, or mock heroic 
poetry, notwithstanding that it possesses the one feature of 
familiarity common also to lighter verse, is removed from the 
true subject of this inquiry. In the one we have many trains 
of ideas started; in the other we have •the bending of the 
energies to the complete grasping and setting forth of one 
leading thought. So in familiar poetry: ‘Don tFuan’ pre- 
sents us with a series of pictures, but real fugitive verse expends 
itself in the perfection of one. The power of improvisation, 
which was so remarkable a feature of tlic Italian poetic genius 
generally, and of the French at certain spasmodic periods, has 
been almost wholly absent in England. We Jiave no parallel 
to the court of King Bene, which swarmed with singers of 
no mean order and musicians of a sweet and delicate if not 
I) 0 werful melody. We are a heavy and practical, in distinc- 
tion from a light and sunny race ; and our accomplishments in 
fugitive verse cannot for grace and elegance be ranged in com- 
parison with those of France and Italy. Such as we are, wc 
are, however ; and wx shall doubtless discover that in other 
important respects our 'writers have the sii])eriority over 
Continental poets. 

Arriving now at a consideration of some of the riches of the 
English literature as regards this attractive class of poetry, let 
us first devote a brief space to those writers who flourished 
before the time of Waller, Much of the best verse issued 
from the \crsifiers of the sixteenth century and the earlier 
portion of the seventeenth. In the lyrics of that period we 
are struck with the especial beauty and sweetness of many 
whose authorship is unknown. It speaks well for the popular 
taste, notwithstanding, that though the authors have long 
since crumbled into dust, their work has been preserved and 
handed down from generation to generation. 

Most of these old poems touch upon the passion of love, and 
in none has the thought been better conveyed than in Ben 
tfonsgn’s address to Celia, which, familiar as it is, can never 
be read without delight : — 

‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pkdge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 

. ' And ril not look for wine. 
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The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine.’ 

A lightness and an intensity are combined here sc/ perfectly as 
to make the gem complete. The language is of the simplest, 
is free and unrestrained, and the idea exceedingly pretty. 
Now and then in these earlier days we light upon verses in 
which the feeling of melancholy predominates, as in those soft 
and somevrhat sad lines by Carew, which would seem to have 
been penned after a rebuff sustained at the hands of the cruel 
fair one : — 

* lie that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, — 

Hearts with equal love combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires ; 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes.’ 

It would be a task to scrutinise at length the varied lyrical 
treasures of the Elizabethan era, as we have received them 
from the pens of Wither, Sir Henry Wotton, Donne, Cowley, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Robert Ayton, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and others. Raleigh was a master in the art of verse, though 
his superiority in other respects has somewhat detracted from 
his fame in this. Everybody, however, remembers his reply 
to Marlowe’s song of .the ^ Passionate Shepherd to his Love,’ 
beginning — 

‘ If all the world and love were young. 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love.’ 

Beyond all dispute, the best of the early lyric poets is Robert 
Herrick, whose verses are flushed with a joyous and tender 
spirit. He may be styled the Burns of his time, and im- 
bued with something of the reckless soul of our own country- 
man. Herrick was bom in Cheapside in the year 1591, 
and educated at Cambridge. Inn 1629 he became vicar of 
Dean Prior, in Devonshire. The time of the Civil War, how- 
ever, ^ound him living at Westminster, where he resided -also 
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during the Commonwealth.* After the Restoration he came 
into ms vicarage again^ but by this time he was an old man, 
and none the better for his devotion to the convivial company 
to be found in the London taverns, where he was ever one of 
the gayest cif the gay. He died in 1674, having left behind 
him some of the sweetest word-music that we possess. Nothing 
could be more delightful than these verses on the Daffodils : — 
‘ Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

As yet the early rising sun • 

Has not attained his no »n. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has rim 

But to the even-song ; 

And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you #dong. 

We have short time to stay, as 3'du, 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any dung. 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer’s rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning dew, 

Ne’er to be found again.’ 

Besides the grace that is inseparable from all Herrick’s compo- 
sitions, we have here that sympathy with Nature which made 
good his claim to the title of poet. Flowers, music, woman, 
all these had their intense and several charms for him, and 
strangely enough for a middle-aged clergyman he was clearly 
an amorous and erotic poet. There i^ a tinge of sensuous- 
ness about all that he does, which sometimes exceeds the 
limits of a later age. But all his poems to Julia are singular 
for their beauty. Take the Night Piece addressed to her*: — 

* Her eyes the glowworm lend thee, 

The shooting stars attend thee. 

And the elves also, 

. Whose little eyes glow 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No Will-o’-th’-wisp mislight thee, 

Nor snake or slow -worm bite thee ; 

But on, on thy way, 

Not making a stay, 

. Since ghost there’s none to affright thee. ^ 
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Let not tlie dark thee cumber ; 

What though the moon does slumber 7 
The stars of their night, 

Will lend thee their light 
Like tapers clear, without number. 

Then, Julia, let me woo thee. 

Thus, thus to come unto me, 

And when 1 shall meet 
Thy silvery feet. 

My soul ril pour into thee.’ 

The age in whicli Herrick livxd, and in which he wrote such 
verses as these, was distinguished for its poetic excellence, 
and its indulgence in fancy and conceit. Another writer to 
whom slight reference has been made, George Wither, was of 
the same school as Herrick, and almost his equal in tender- 
ness and delicacy of treatment. Sir John Suckling was also 
a great master in the art, though he is frequently robbed of 
his true honourS. His Ballad upon a Wedding is one of the 
most naturally-expressed poems in the language. How these 
stanzas make us realise the charming being whom he de- 
.scribes ! — 

^ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out. 

As if they feared the light : 

But O ! she dances such a way ! 

No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight. 

Her cheeks, so rare a white was on, 

No daisy makes comparison ; 

Who sees them is undone ; 

For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Cath’rine pear, 

The side thafs next the sun. 

Her lips were red ; and one was thin, 

Compared to that was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly ; 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze, 

Than on the sun in July.* 

We have now glanced sufficiently at this early 'poetry to 
apprehend its character by the aid of the examples given. Its 
great feature is its naturalness. All its similes and its reflec- 
tions are drawn from outward objects. The close breath of 
cities does not seem to have taii^ted the souls of the poets, 
who revel in flowers, and woods, and meads, which are the 
springs of laughter, and pathos to them. 
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We now advance a stagfe, arriving at the minor poets of 
the Restoration. While not missing a great portion of the 
sweetness which belonged to their earlier brethren, we find that 
their prevailing characteristic is sentiment, sometimes degene- 
rating into exaggeration. The age of Charles II. being famous 
for its gallantry, the courtly poets fill their pages with an ex- 
travagant homage to the women of the day. Now and then 
the adulatory amatory poetry of Lovelace, Montrose, Rochester, 
and their confreres affects the reader as being Avhat the Ame- 
ricans would describe ‘ high salutin’,’ and the point of a com- 
pliment is often made absurd by its prodigious unsuitability 
and extravagance ; but in the verse of this period there still 
remains the genuine ring of song. The cavalier hangs his 
heart upon his sleeve, and talks loudly enough about it, it is 
true. He is more than Cupid’s follower ; he is the little god’s 
very humble slave. There is a certain lightness of touch in 
Lovelace’s ballads that we rarely meet with elsewhere, and 
his lines written to Althea from prison are familiar iu our 
^ mouths as household words.’ He reaches a loftier strain when 
he serenely asserts in immortal lines that though immured 
between stone walls he is nevertheless free. Sedley, justly 
famous for his songs, and as justly infamous for his dissolute 
character, is the {mthor of the charming lyric, ‘ Phillis is my 
* only Joy.’ Buckingham was a man of a lower order of talent 
than these, and yet — through the adventitious aid derived from 
his position at Court — his pieces spread far and 'wide, though 
nobody cares for tliem now. There is no power in them, though 
there is sometimes a facile execution, Dryden, it will be re- 
membered, described Buckingham in the character of Zimri as 
one who 

‘ In the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.’ 

He wrote the fashionable verses of lus time from an over- 
weening conceit which would not suffer him to be behind his 
contemporaries, and never stayed to ask himself whether he 
possessed the necessary gifts. The Earl of Rochester had a 
more genuine vein ; but one cannot avoid the impression that 
most of the singers of his time had simply a parrot-like title 
to fame. * Sackville, Earl of Dorset, was stronger than any of 
those just named, and his stirring ballad, ^ To all you Ladies 
' now on Land,’ written the night before an engagement with 
the Dutch, is as -widely known as any of Dibdin’s songs. In 
the navy debates of the Hpuse of Commons even in the pre- 
sent year some of its admirable lines were quoted. The 
effeminacy which so strongly marked the poetry of the time is 
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completely eliminated from this ballad^ which possesses both a 
fine swing and epigrammatic force. • 

Edmund Waller, however, has left behind him a name more 
durable in connexion with this class of poetry than any other 
man of his century. It is to be hoped he was more constant in 
his friendships than he was in his politics. Having twanged 
the lyre, and beautifully too, in praise of Cromwell, he after- 
wards poured forth congratulatory strains for Charles II. 
There was no element of greatness in his composition ; possess- 
ing as much sweetness as Milton, he yet was a perfect contrast 
to him in all other respects. Compared with the grand old 
blind poet, he was a rose beside an oak. There was fragrance, 
but no stability, and he rapidly fell to pieces. Yet even from 
the dried leaves of the rose, which have been preserved, we 
can extract pleasant odours. His imagination was not of a 
striking order, and his verse is more distinguished for its finish 
than for any other quality; indeed in this respect he has scarcely 
had an equal since. His ^ Go, lovely Rose,’ which we have 
already had occasion to mention, and ‘ Lines on a Girdle,’ are 
the best specimens we possess of his writing, but these are 
matchless in their way. Had he owned a larger and more 
sincere nature we might have had in him a great poet. 

We cau liarclly assign a place amongst these canary-birds 
to the Satanic muse of Swift. He was a bird of prey in 
comparison with them, and threw too much of passion and 
hatred into the most playful of his verses to be ranked with 
such singers. But what force and command of language, of 
metre, and of rhyme ! what a mastery of all he touched ! 
We prefer for our present purpose to take him in his gentlest 
mood, and to transcribe a few lines to Stella, which might 
have been written by a man who had not betrayed another 
woman. 

‘ Stella, say, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer young ; 

That Time sits with his scythe to mow 
Where erst sat Cupid with his bow ; 

That half your locks are turned to grey ? 

I’ll ne’er believe a word they say. 

’Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown : 

For Nature, always in the right, 

To your decay adapts my sight; 

And wrinkles undistinguish’d pass, 

For I’m ashamed to use a glass ; 

And till I see ^em with these eyes, 

Whoever says you have them, lies. 
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No length of titne can make you quit 
Honour and virtue, sense and wit ; 

Thus you may still be young to me, 

While 1 can better hear than see. 

O ne’er may Fortune show her spite, 

'' To make me deaf, and mend my sight.’ 

One other name amongst the earlier minor poets must 
arrest our attention before we come to those of the nineteenth 
century. In alluding to Matthew Prior, we cannot do better 
than quote Cowper’s words upon our whtfle subject. * Every 
^ man conversant with verse-rmaking knows, and knovrs by 

* painful experience, that the familiar style is of all styles the 

* most difficult to succeed in. To make verse speak the lan- 
^ guage of prose without being prosaic, to marshal the words 
‘ of it in such an order as they might naturally take in 
‘ falling from the lips of an extemporary speaker, yet without 
^ meanness, harmoniously, elegantly, and without seeming to 

* displace a syllable for the sake of the rhyme, is one of the 
^ most arduous tasks a poet can undertake. He that could 
^ accomplish this task was Prior. Many have imitated his ex- 
^ cellence in this particular, but the best copies have fallen 
‘ short of the original.’ This is a generous tribute, coming as 
it does from one who was himself no mean adept in the same 
art. Cowper, though he has much sense and humour, is no 
match for Prior in this unpretending kind of poetry. The 
French are more exquisite than ourselves in drawing-room 
verses, and there is a decided smack of their quality in Prior. 
It has been remarked of him that he ^ drank Burgundy in its 

* own vineyard.’ But he was a sad, rollicking dog, this author 
of ^ Solomon,’ and exactly after his patron, the Earl of Dor- 
set’s, own heart. Prior rose from the humblest rank of life 
to occupy a position of some importance in the state. He 
was born at Abbot Street, in Dorsetshire, but early re- 
moved with his father to London, who kept a tavern called 
the ^ Rummer Inn,’ at Charing Cross, and it was here in the 
garb of a waiter that Lord Dorset one day discovered the 
future poet reading Horace. Acting the part of a generous 
patron, Dorset sent the youth to St. John’s, Cambridge, 
of which 'college he afterwards became a Fellow. After leav- 
ing the university, Prior, in conjunction with Montagu, 
wrote ^ The Town and Country Mouse,’ which opened a 
path for him to the diplomatic service. Promotion was only 
a question of time, and apcordingly we find that during his 
somev^hat chequered existence he filled the offices of Secre- 
tary at the Hague, and at the Court of Versailles, and Com- 
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missioner of Trade. His life was a singular mixture of 
noble feeling and dissoluteness. Fickle in the extreme; and 
an easy prey to the wiles of the other sex, he was frequently 
reduced to the very depths of degradation and poverty. As 
a writer his longer poems have not many claims to a lasting 
remembrance ; but his shorter pieces justly deserve all the 
fame they have acquired. They come barely short of per- 
fection ; Prior strives hard after obtaining a classic grace and 
just misses it. As a specimen of the finished character of his 
verses we cite one of 4iis short odes : — 

‘ The merchant, to secure liis treasure, 

Conveys it in a borrowed name : 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 

But Chloe is my real fiame. 

M 3 ' softest verse, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay — 

When Chloe noted her desire 

THat I should sing, that 1 should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise. 

But with ray numbers mix my sighs i 
And whilst 1 sing Euphella’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Chloe’s eyes. 

Fair Chloe blushed : Euphelia frowned : 

I sang, and gazed ; I played and trembled ;■ 

And Venus to the Loves around 

Kcmarked how ill we all dissembled.’ 

And thus the poet spent his time between his Chlocs and 
Euphelias, constant to none, but writing charmingly of each. 
All his poetry has a devil-may-care air about it ; it gives the 
impression that it was written by a man who found himself in 
a world where there was much that ministers to pleasure, and 
who meant to suck its sweets to the uttermost. The complete 
absence of consciousness* that life had in it something nobler 
than animal pleasure deprived his poetry of the high tone which 
should give a flavour even to light and unpretentious verse. 
Whenever Bacchus and Venus are the poet’s gods we may 
look for enervation in his intellectual offspring. That taint 
of scepticism in his nature of which an eminent French critic 
writes — and which he declares was transferred to Voltaire,^ 
and was not of the latter’s own originating — is apparent in 
Prior’s lines to his soul : — 

* Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing. 

Must we no longer live together ? 

And dost thou prune thy trembling wing, 

To take thy flight thou know’st not whither? 
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Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 

^ Lie all neglected, all forgot : 

And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 

Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what.’ 

OccasionaJIy he had a satirical touch which was very pointed 
if not great. If he could not stab with the rapier he could 
prick with the* needle. He describes in one of his effusions a 
remedy that is worse than the disease : — 

I sent for Katcliffe ; was so ill, 

That other doctors gave irie aver : 

He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 

And I was likely to recover. 

But when the wit began to wheeze, 

And wine had warm’d the politician, 

Cured yesterday of my disease, 

I died last night of my physician.’ 

Mat. Prior was held in higli esteem by the most com- 
petent of liis contemporaries, with whom he lived on excellent 
terms. But the judgment upon him must be that he faithfully 
represented in himself the follies of his time. Ilis verse is 
flexible, sparkling, and flowing ; at times, but very seldom, 
it merits higher praise ; yet there was no one in his own day 
who wrote such verse so well. His views of woman, society, 
life, and pleasure were those almost of the lowest stratum, 
though his power over his art was so great that he could 
frequently counterfeit sentiments of a higher order. 

As we approach our own times, Wintlirop INIackworth Praed 
may be said to enjoy the distinction of having hit upon a new 
vein of poetry, and of having been himself its bajjpiest explorer. 
Without possessing the higliest .gifts of the poet, his smoothness 
and elegance have earned for him a reputation. It is not a 
little singular that his great ambition should have been to 
distinguish himself in a very differeht field from that with 
which his name is principally associated. AVe remember him 
as a subordinate member of Sir Robert Peel's first adminis- 
tration, and as an eflTective speaker in the House of Commons. 
His career was cut short by his death from consumption, at a 
moment when he was beginning to put fortli broader and more 
sympathetic views than those which animated the great bulk 
of the Conservative party. His spirit was keen and eager, and 
the ^eat incentive to all he did was the desire to excel. This 
passion mastered his whole being ; and the momentary earnest- 
ness he threw into every successive undertaking was probably 
instrumental in undermining his constitution. Praed takes us 
into another atmosphere altogether from that in which Swift 
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and Prior moved. Even satire had become good-natured and 
love decorous. We discover no single line which coul^ not 
be read* aloud in the most fastidious circle. Fraed has the 
sweetness of a summer’s nighty and his wit represents the 
twinkling of the stars. Yet, in the midst of all hia gaiety, in 
some of his poems a tinge of melancholy seems to indicate a 
premature weariness of life : — 

‘ I think that very few have sighed 
When Fate at last has found them, 

Thougli iJitter foes were by their side, 

And barren moss around them ; 

I tliink that some have died of drought, 

And some have died of drinking ; 

I think that nought is worth a thought — 

And I’m a fool for thinking ! * 

But, again, he resumes in a more sprightly and hopeful 
tone : — • 

‘I think that friars and their hoods, 

I'heir doctrines and their maggots, 

Have lighted up too many feuds. 

And liir too many faggots ; 

I think, while zealots liist and frown. 

And fight for two or seven, 

Tliat thei'e are fifty roads to Towm, 

And rather more to Heaven.* 

The satire of Praed always conveys the impression that it is 
veiled. The poet is so vivacious, and so longs for all men to be 
Idithe, that he strikes rather with the back of his sword than with 
its edge. TJicrc is the flash of the blade in air, but something 
arrests its descent — some sudden second impulse in the spirit 
of him who wields it. From a very early period in life Praed 
gave himself uj) to the writing of light and amusing verse, and 
the magazine he edited at Eton contained much that was 
choice and sparkling. Macaulay had already shown that 
these amusements were not unworthy of a man of genius, and 
his Valentine to Lady Mary Stanhope, written after his re- 
turn from India, is a capital illustration of the style of verse 
written by literary men in leisure hours. The stately verse 
of the Whig historian, as we find it in the ^ Lays of Ancient . 
‘ Rome,’ is far in advance of any serious poetry written by 
Praed; but, on the other hand, the latter excelled his dis- 
tinguished collaborateur in the poetry of the drawing-room. 
His work is all executed with a care and minuteness which 
are very admirable. He knew exactly the precise amount of 
seriousness to infuse into his lines, and[ we are never wearied 
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with too much sermonising. Could there be anything better 
of it® kind than his portrait of ‘ Quince,’ who stands out in 
bold relief, in pure flesh and blood, with his last words on 
bidding farewell to the world : — 

» ‘ My debts are paid — but Nature’s debt 
Almost escaped my recollection ; 

Tom ! we shall meet again, and yet 
I cannot leave you my direction ! ’ 

And with what fluency and whimsicality of expression he 
describes his Vicar ! — 

‘ His talk was like a stream whicli runs 
With rapid change from rock to roses ; 

It slipped from politics to puns ; 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses : 

Beginning with the laws that keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 

And ending with some precept deep^ 

For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 


He did not think all mischief fair, 

Although he had a knack of joking ; 

He did not make himself a bear, 

Although he had a taste for smoking : 

And when religious sects ran mad, 

He held, in spite of all his learning, 

That if a man’s belief is bad, 

It will not be improved by burning. 

And he was kind, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garnished cottage, 

And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage : 

At liis approach complaint grew mild, 

And when his hand unbarred the bli utter. 

The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome which they could not utter. 

This is not poetry to move the world ; there is uo vehemence 
of passion in it, but it is true drawing in quiet lines, and more 
powerful than the mere form of it will suffer to appear. The 
.emotional element was not over-developed in the author or he 
would sometimes have been able to give to his sketches just 
that complementary strength which would have made several 
of them groat. If he has not the highest command over the 
pathetic, however, in a ,cei*tain flow of humour he is unap- 
proachable. A specimen of this is found in his reminiscences 
of the old schof)l-days at Eton, where he describes the school 
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and his school-fellows. He could throw round attachments of 
this kind an indescribable charm. Another character entitled 
^ The Belle of the Ball-room,’ though not so clever and clearly 
cut in every line, is more humorous than ^ The Vicar.’ Even 
his love verses took a semi-humorous form : — 

‘ Our love was like most other loves ; 

A little glow, a little shiver, 

A rose-bud, and a pair of gloves, 

And “ Fly not yet ” upon the river : 

Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 

Some liopes of dying broken-hearted, 

A miniature, a lock of hair, 

The usual vows — and then we parted. 

We parted ; months and years rolled by ; 

W c met again four summers after : 

Our parting was all sob and sigh ; 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ; 

For jn my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been manj’’ other lodgei‘s ; 

And &])c was not the ball-room’s belle, 

But only — JMrs. Something Kogers.’ 

Although Praed’s more pretentious poems exhibit consider- 
able taste and the same wonderful facility for rhyming, they 
arc evidently not penned in his most natural vein. Not equal 
to the music of higher poets they pale still furthei*, and are 
somewhat dull and licavy reading, when compared with stanzas 
such as those we have been quoting, and which have in them 
tlie sparkle anti the fizz of champagne. His serious work has 
a reminiscence of the same flavour, but the spirit has fled. We 
arc dealing with him only as a writer of fugitive verse, for he 
is one of the men who will be remembered longer for the trifles 
in which he succeeded than for the greater undertakings in 
which he failed. Bacy, graphic, witty and brilliant, he was 
just such a poet as the society in which he moved demanded ; 
and, as he had a decided scintillation of genius, he was able to 
endow his fancies with more permanence than it is usual for 
such verse to attain. 

But Praed must not blind us to the merits of other writers 
contemporary with him who are in danger of passing from 
recollection. Peacock the novelist, au^or of ^Headloi^ 

^ Hall ’ and many other remarkable works, had a decided gift 
in verse, though he seldom made use of it. His poem of 
* Love and Age ’ is amongst the best of its kind, and may well 
entitle him to mention here. and then his contempt for 

preconceived notions, and the bitterness of his soul, oozed out, 
as when he wrote upon the rich and poor : — 
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‘ The poor man’s sins are glaring ; 

In the face of ghostly wanning 
He is caught in the fact 
Of an overt act — 

Buying greens on Sunday morning. 

• 

The rich man has a cellar, , 

And a ready butler by him ; 

The poor must steer 
Por his pint of beer 

Where the Saint can’t choose bi^J spy him. 

The rich man is invisible 

In the crowd of his gay society ; 

But the poor man’s delight 
Is a sore in the sight, 

And a stench in the nose of piety.’ 

Yet Peacock’s nature was too caustic for a writer of light 
verse. A much better man in this respect watf. ljuttrcll, whose 
social talents wore of a high order. He had not the genius of 
a I^raed, but at times nevertlicless showed much hai)piness in 
expression. One could scarcely imagine, for instance, a bettor 
or more perfect epigram than this on the distinguished singer. 
Miss Tree ; — 

‘On tills Tree, if a nightingale settles and sings, 

The Tree will return her as good as she brings.’ 

Luttrell wrote a lengthy poem styled ^ Advice to tlulia,’ which 
contains many witty descriptions of life in the upper classes 
of society, and a most amusing dcscrijition of London fog and 
smoke. Jlis ‘ Ainpthill Park ’ shows that he po.sse»ssed no 
mean powers of poetical dcscrijition. Of various things which 
he wrote may be mentioned his verses to Lady Granville, his 
epigram on Moore’s verses being translated into Persian and 
sung in tlie streets of Ispahan, and the lines still inscribed 
in Rogers's arbour at Plolland House, On this same arbour 
it, will be remembered Lord Holland penned the pretty con- 
ceit — 

* Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell, 

To me, those “ Pleasures ” that he sang so well.’ 

• 

One of LuttrelPs efforts was a tour de force in rhyming on 
' Burnham Beeches.’ Some of the stanzas run as follows : — 

‘ What though my tributary lines 
Be less like Pope’s than Creech’s, 

The theme, if not the poet, shines. 

So bright are Burnham-beeches. 
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O'er many a dell and upland walk, 

Their sylvan beauty reaches ; 

Of Birnam-wood let Scotland talk, 

While we’ve our Burnham-beeches. 

If sermons be in stones, I’ll bet 
Our vicar, when he preaches, 

He’d find it easier far to get 
A hint from Buruham-bocches. 

• • • • 

Here bards have mused, here lovers true 
Have dealt in sollest speeches, 

While suns declined, and, parting, threw 
Their gold o’er Burnham-beeches. 

O ne’er may woodinan^s axe resound, 

Nor tempest, making breaches 
In the sweet shade that cools the ground 
Beneath our Burnham-beeches. 

IIolfT ! though I’d fain be jingling on,- 
^ly power no fuTther reaches — 

AgJiin that rhyme I enough — I’ve done : 

Farewell to Burnham-beeches.’ 

It would 1)0 idle to recapitulate what Moore has accomplished 
in the way of light lyrical verse, seeing that his songs are 
almost as widely known as the language itself. Otlier poets 
must be j)assed over who do not depend upon the lighter 
achievements for their fame — as Po])C, Cowper, Mrs, Brown- 
ing, Lord Byron, Campbell, Coleridge, Hood, Sheridan, 
and Rogers. l\vo names, nevertheless, w^arrant a slight 
pause — those of Thackeray and Walter Savage Landor. The 
lonner has bequeathed to us two or three pieces of light verse, 
exquisite of their kind. One is ^ The Cane-bottomed Chair," 
whose simi)le descrijition and pathos must have touched all who 
have read it. Easy, natural, and flowing, it is as good as 
anything that Praed ever wrote, and has glimpses of endow- 
ments which he did not possess. With all his wonderful 
finish there was not the same wridth in Praed as in Thackeray ; 
and had he not achieved one of the highest reputations as a 
novelist, the latter would have gained no inconsiderable place 
as a singer of every-day life. Imagination was absent in him ; 
but humour, satire, playfulness, tenderness, were abundant. 

^ The Ballad of Bouillabaisse ’ might serve as a model of most 
of these qualities. Its writer shows here, as in other poems, 
the wonderful attachment he felt foi^old things, old places, and 
old faces. His riper genius loved to dwell on characters which 
were simple-hearted, and through the medium of his verse .he 
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talks to us in a pleasanter vein than in his novels. His ^ Peg of 
* Liifiavaddy ’ has been a thousand times spoken of for its light 
dancing music^ in which it is unapproachable except by Father 
Prout’s ^ Bells of Shandon’; and it has the manifest advantage 
over the latter in that it possesses a human interest^ whilst 
Prout’s lines are simply musical — almost nonsensical — and 
nothing more. ■ But of all Thackeray’s lyrics commend us to 
the one ^At the Church Gate,’ for simplicity, beauty, and 
sweetness : — 

* Although 1 enter not, • 

Yet round about the spot 
Olltinies 1 liover ! 

And near the Sacred Gate 
Willi longing eyes I wait, 

Expectant oi lier. 


jVIy lady comes at last, 

Timid, and stepping last, ' 

And hastening hither 
With modest eyes downcast : 

She comes — she’s here — she’s past — 

May Heav'n go with her. 

Kneel iindistnrb’d, liiir Saint * 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Sleekly and duly : 

I will not enter there, 

To s Lilly your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 

But suffer me to pace 
Konnd the forbidden place, 

J..ingering a minute, 

Like outcast spirits who wait 
And see through Heaven’s gate 
Angels within it.’ * 

In a somewhat similar vein of refined feeling with a genuine 
classical grace Walter Savage Landor wrote: — 

‘ The maid I love ne’er thought of me 
Amid the scenes of gaiety ; 

But when lier heart or mine sank low, 

Ah, then it was no longer so. 

From the slant palm she raised her head, 

And kissed the check whence youth had fled. 

Angels ! some future day for this, 

Give her as ewevt and pure a kiss,* 

Th^re is something glowing, soft, and oriental about 
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Landor’s genius. He stands alone In his gifts as clearly as any 
poet. Some of his minor works are worthy of a place^n the 
Greek 'anthology. 

Lord Houghton is another poet who has translated into 
graceful verse the impressions gained from society; but he 
possesses a stronger and a fresher air than belong to the 
poets of society generally. Music and thought are what he 
gives us rather than point and dashing description. In his 
quiet strains we come sometimes upon reflections of consider- 
able depth, and the shadow of the literary devotee always falls 
athwart his pages. W e like his utter freedom from artificiality ; 
his range of poetic powers is not of the highest order, but 
there is scarcely a poet who could be named who has done so 
uniformly well in all themes selected for treatment. Those 
who attach no merit to dealing with ordinary and every-day 
subjects, might attempt to detract from Lord Houghton’s 
praise by affiriying that he too often recurs to such topics ; 
but it ought to be recognised fully by this time that it requires 
no ordinary gift to treat of homely things in a successful 
manner. And he has the especial merit of looking beneath 
the surface of things and touching the springs of life and 
thought which arc in his heart. 

‘ A sense of an earnest will, 

To help the lowly living, 

And a temble heart-thrill 
If you have no power of giving : 

An arm of aid to the weak, 

A friendly hand to the friendless, 

Kind words, so short to speak, 

But whose echo is endless.’ 

Every one is acquainted wdth the song ^ I wandered by the 
* Brook Side,’ which is a happy specimen of the minor lyric i 
but many others could be cited of equal value, including the 
pretty pastoral verses commencing ‘ When long upon the 
‘ scales of Fate.’ 

Amongst the best living writers of this kind of verse must 
indisputably be placed Mr. Frederick Locker ; and for this 
reason it will be well to give his w^ork a somewhat closer in- 
spection. There are two distinct sides to his taleflt, both of 
which find adequate representation in his * London Lyrics.’ 
In a note appended to these lyrics, which is one of the smartest 
pieces of writing in the volume, the author has given a 
faithful summary of the requiren^nts of that branch of the 
poetic art to which he is devoted. He says — and his words 
will help to find the clue for understanding his own claims 
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upon us — ^ Light lyrical verse should be short, elegant, 

* refin<!d, and fanciful, not seldom distinguished by chastened 
‘ sentiment, and often playful. The tone should not be pitched 
^ high, and it should be idiomatic, the rhythm crisp and spark- 
^ ling, the r^me frequent and never forced, while the entire 
^ poem shouM be marked by tasteful moderation, high finish, 
^ and completeness ; for however trivial the subject matter may 
^ be, indeed rather in proportion to its triviality, subordination 
‘to the rules of composition, and perfection of execution 
‘ should be strictly enforced. Each piece cannot be expected 
^ to exhibit all these characteristics, but the qualities of brevity 
' and buoyancy are essential.’ But he concludes these re- 
marks by a confession that his volume may contain a few 
pieces which ^ ought to have been consigned to the dust-bin of 

* immediate oblivion.’ That is possible ; we cannot commend 
all alike. The writer of these trifles is in constant danger of 
falling into triviality or childishness. But if he amuses us 
we are not disposed to put butterflies on the rack, or to ask 
of him more than lie aspires to give. Mr. Locker is not quite 
so elegant, perhaps, as his forerunner Praed; he is more 
sprightly and humorous. Liveliness, and what wc should call 
the humour of sur]irisc, are two of his distinguishing features. 
These qualities shine in the verses entitled ‘ Kpisode in the 
‘ Story of a Muff.’ The reader is kept on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation till the very last line, and the revulsion of feel- 
ing then exiierienced is due to a very unexpected stroke of 
drollery. 

‘ She’s jealous ! Am I sorry ? No ! 

I like to see my Mabel so, 

Carina mia ! 

Poor Puss I That now and then she draws 
Conclusions, not without a cause, 

Is my idea. • 

W e love ; and Pm prepared to prove 
That jealousy is kiii to love 
In constant women. 

My j'ealous Pussy cut up rough 
The day before I bought her muff 
• With sable trimming. 

These tearful darlings think to quell us 
By being so divinely jealous ; 

But I know better. 

Hillo ! Who’s that ? A damsel ! come, 
ril follow ; no, I can’t, for some 
One else has met Iict. 
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What fun I He looks a lad of grace ! 

She holds her muff to hide her face ; 

They kiss, — the sly Puss ! 

Hillo ! Her muff — it’s trimmed with sable ! 

It’s like the muff I gave to Mabel ! . . . 

Good lord^ she's my Puss! ’ 

A similar surprise, though not of so humorous d nature, follows 
the reading of ^ The Old Cradle,’ which is amongst the lyrics 
that have deservedly become general favourites. Mr. Locker 
sees the emj)tiness ‘of life, and pursues like every poet the 
unattainable ideal, and yet is able to extract a modicum of 
enjoyment in the pursuit. The knowledge that things ^ are 
‘ not (exactly) what they seem ’ is not to be suffered to make 
him miserable. It cannot, for instance, stop his song — 

‘ If lift*, an empty bubble be, 

How sad for those who cannot see 
, The rainbow in the bubble ! * 

A\’'hatever may be the case with society in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or a large portion of it, at any rate there is no blase air in 
Mr. Locker s verses. To read them makes one cheerful, and 
causes us to lose the sensation of selfishness and isolation which 
the individual course of life is apt to create. To write with 
case and sinijdiclty strains which shall touch the peasant and 
the peer is no small achicveineiit, and when the poet at- 
tains to that he needs no other raison d'etre. Some WTiters 
have not that airy quicksilver spirit which catches momentary 
impressions of grace and beauty ; they are too cold and too 
severe, and hence their works are not adapted to any mood 
or any person. The true writer of occasional verse has the 
advantage of his stronger intellectual brother in this respect. 
He never comes amiss; his music is ever welcome and re- 
freshing. We do not fequire him to fill us with awe, to dilate 
on the grandeur of nature, and to discuss the great problems 
of life and mind. We ask him to speak to us as a brother, 
to laugh with us as in the family circle, and, if need be, to 
mourn with ns as a friend. But this poet of society does not 
always sing with the cap and bells on. Now and then, though 
very seldom, he must draw from the fount of tears. • He will 
do it tenderly, but it must be done, for life is not made up 
entirely of either the grave or the gay. He knows that every 
man has his ^ skeleton in the cupboard/ and there is nothing 
to be gained in blinking the fact. Having, therefore, an un- 
pleasant subject to encounter, but also a most pressing one, 
this is how he must deal with it : — 
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* We hug tliis phantom we detest, 

We rarely let it cross our portals : 

It is a most exacting guest — 

Now, arc we not afflicted mortals ? 

• Your neighbour Gay, that jovial wight, 

As Dives rich, and brave .as Hector — 

Poor Gay steals twenty times a night. 

On shaking knees, to see his spectre. 


All me, the World ! How fast it spins ! 

The beldames dance, the caldron bubbles; 

They shriek, and stir it for our sins, 

And we must drain it for our troubles. 

We toil, we groan ; the cry for love 

Mounts upwards from the seething city, 

And yet I know wc have above 
A Father, infinite in J)ity.’ 

And thus our poet, in his quiet and unobtrusive manner, be- 
comes a moral teacher. The verses we have just quoted are 
from Mr. Locker’s serious poems, and may serve to correct 
a very prevalent but erroneous notion rcs}»ecting his poetry. 
He has acquired so conspicuous a position as a writer of 
vers de societe that people are in the habit of speaking of him 
as though he never wote anything else. True, if the scope 
of this class of verse he vastly widened, and in the manner wc 
have indicated, all he has written would come under the de- 
finition. But if the narrow, restricted meaning be taken, then 
there is a side of Mr. Locker’s work which lias been completely 
misapprehended. He manifests a vein of much richer quality 
than is ever witnessed in mere fugitive verse. Thus in ^ The 
^ Widow’s Mite ’ there is a vein of genuine pathos : — 

‘ A widow — she had only one ! 

A puny and decrepit son ; 

But, day and night, 

Though fretful oft, and weak and small, 

A loving child, he was her all — 

The Widow’s Mite. 

Tlie Widow’s Mite — ay, so sustain'd, 

She battled onward, nor complain'd 
Though friends were fewer : 

And while she toil’d for daily fare 
A little crutch imon the stair 
Was music to ner. 
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I saw lier then, — and now I see 
That, though resign’d and cheerful, she 
• Has sorrowed much : 

She has, He gave it tenderly, 

Much faith ; and carefully laid 
A little crutch.* 

One other copy of verses we must quote from Mr. Locker 
before quitting this portion of his writings. * The unrealized 
^ Ideal ’ seems to us not only to be full of a sweet natural- 
ness, but to catch tike very echo of regret. It is not unworthy 
of Schiller or of Heine : — 

* My only love is always near,— 

In country or in town 
I see her twinkling feet, I hear 
The whisper of her gown. 

She foots it ever fair and young, 

Jler locks are tied in haste, 

And one i« o’er her shoulder flung. 

And hangs below her waist. 

She ran before me in the meads ; 

And down this world-worn track 
She leads me on ; but while she leads 
She never gazes back. 

And yet her voice is in my dreams, 

To witch me more and more ; 

That wooing voice ! Ah me, it seems 
Less near me than of yore. 

Lightly I sped when hope was high, 

And youth beguil’d the chase, — 

I follow, follow still ; but I 
Shall never see her face.’ 

There is not niuch visible sign of deterioration in the public 
taste when these and similar true and melodious strains remain 
popular. In other respects Mr. Locker has one of the best 
gifts which the writer of this class of verse ought to possess, 
viz. spontaneity. We do not remember any of his pieces which 
it was in the least tedious to read. It does not follow, however, 
that verses which have apparently so spontaneous an air have 
been written with ease ; on the contrary, they are often pi'o- 
duced with the greatest care, and very seldom given forth to 
the world till they have undergone a long process of elabora- 
tion and finish. The most exquisite lyrics of the Poet 
Laureate, those which from their*sweet flow and naturalness 
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seem to have been most readily composed, are really the pro- 
ductions of intense and constant effort. 

In a more sprightly vein Mr. Locker sings : — 

‘ Tlie world’s a sorjy wench, akin 
To all that’s frail and frightful : 

The world’s as ugly, ay, as Sin — 

‘ And almost as delightful ! 

The world’s a merry world (jpro tcm.) 

And some are gay, and therefore 

It pleases them, hut some condemn 
The world they do not care for. 

The world’s an ugly world. OlTond 
Good people, how they wrangle ! 

The manners that they never mend, 

The characters they mangle ! 

They oat, and drink, and scheme, and plod, 

And go to church on Sunday ; 

And many are afraid of God — 

And more of Mrs. Grundy.’ 

Mr. Locker’s talent is in Iiarniony witli the s])irit of the time, 
lie lives so in the age and belongs so much to what is best in 
its society that he may fairly bo roniemberod and quoted here- 
after as a representative of it. Ilis earnestness and sincerity 
arc very marked characteristics, and the genuineness of his 
song will provide against its extinction. His fancy is chaste 
and selective, his wit delicate, his style polished and graceful, 
and it is ])ossiblc that some of liis light fabrics may outlive 
more stately and solid edifices. 

A w'ord remains to be said of other li>lng w’ritcrs of tliis 
class, but there is little that merits a lengthened detention. 
Just as a j)assing reference iiiiist suffice for second-rate Avriters 
in generations Avhicli liaAC recently expired — Haynes Bayly, 
the Hon. W, 11. Spencer, Maginii, and others- -so must a few 
sentences suffice for their successors.. Yet, as Ave pass them 
by, Ave must reserve a i)lace for the touching songs of Mrs. 
vArkwright, whose exquisite voice still A’ibrates in our ears, 
whilst some couidets of her composition linger in our memory. 
The folloAving lines of hers may 1)C ucav to many readers : — 

, ‘ I used to love the W iuter cold, 

And when my daily task was done 
To roll the snowy ball, and hold 
My crystal daggers in the sun. 

Hoav beautiful, how bright ! 

How soon they^elt away, 

Till drop by drop they vanish quite — 

Ah ! Avcll a day ! 
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And then the Spring, the smiling Spring, 

The flowers, the fruit, the murmuring rill ! 

To chase the shadows o’er the hill 
And dance within the fairy ring. 

Ye flowers so bright and gay 
Within the garden wall, 

Ye’ll meet again all smiling, all — 

Ah ! well a day ! 

Untir’d the Summer’s heat to bear, 

Beneath the flow’ry load to bend, 

The mimic banquet to prepare. 

And share it with some joyous friend ! 

Ilow soon the day is done — 

The longest summer day ! 

’Tis morn — ’tis noon — ’tis set of sun — 

Ah ! well a day ! ’ 

The most promising of the younger writers of minor verse 
is Mr. Austin Dobson, whose ^ Vignettes in Rhyme ’ betoken 
considerable poetic fancy, though his vdt is far inferior to that 
of Mr. Locker. Tlie following lines, ^vliich are a fair example 
of Mr. Dobson’s style, are taken from his poem suggested by 
a chapter in Mr. Theodore Martin’s ^ Horace ’ : — 

‘“1Ioi:ajius Flacci’s, it.c. 8,” 

There’s not a doubt about the date, — 

You’re dead mid buried : 

As you remarked, the seasons roll ; 

And ’cross the Styx full many a soul 
Has Charon ferried, 

Since, niouvncd of men and Muses nine, 

Tlicy laid you on the Eaquiline. 


Ours is so far-advanced an age ! 

8ensiition tides, a classic stiigc. 

Commodious villas ! 

We boast higli art, jin Albert Hall, 

Australiiin meat, and men who call 
Their sires gorillas I 
We have a thousand things, you see, 

Not dreamt in your philosophy. 

• • • • 

Science proceeds, and man stands still ; 

Our ** world ” to-day’s as good or ill, — 

As cultured (nearly), 

As yours was, Horace 1 You alone, . 

Unmatched, unmet, we lytve not known.* 

The author of the ^ Carols of Cockayne ’ is deserving of mjen- 
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tion for his humour and observation ; but the writer of ^ The 
* Bab Ballads ’scarcely comes under our category ; his effusions 
partake too much of the character of broad farce. Mr. Cal- 
verley, again, whose parodies are very close and very clever, 
belongs to that school whose best exponents were James and 
Horace Smith, the incomparable authors of ^Rejected Addresses.* 
Mr. Mortimer Collins is a much nearer approach to what we 
require, but he has by no means done such good work as was 
expected of him. Lord Ly tton’s ‘ Fables in Song ’ deserve to 
occupy a higher rank in poetry than such lyrics as form the 
subject of this article. They are full of thought — sometimes 
overburdened with it; but they have a graceful facility of 
versification which entitles their author to rank with the most 
cultivated poets of the day. 

The question may be asked, of Mdiat use is this Iloratian 
poetry ? but we apprehend it will be its own justification in 
the eyes of most lovers of the poetic art. The brooklet is 
not so imposing as the mighty river to which it is tributary, 
but its music may be as sweet and true. Men cannot always 
be climbing the magnificent passes of the Alps, but in the 
absence of sublime scenery does not the trimly -cut and 
ordered garden present many points of attraction ? Thus, 
all singers have their proper seasons and uses. The minor 
poets unquestionably flourish best in seasons of national jiros- 
perity, not in those of stirring events. They arc satisfied witli 
what the world has to offer them, though in the best of them 
there is a strain of genuine regret, testifying that this is not 
sufficient to satisfy the cravings of the soul. In all the 
excellent writers of Venusian verse whom we have named may 
be perceived the shade of melancholy, which lends au addi- 
tional charm to their gaiety. With the deeper questions of 
the heart they very rarely intermeddle. If they can touch 
the springs of laughter and emotion fn others they receive 
their reward. These poets, however, have yet something to 
learn: England has its Shakspeare but not its Horace. To 
w’rite Horatian verse successfully requires all the earnestness 
and devotion which the greater poet exhibits in another field. 
But even these trifles are not without their use and their 
charm, for they may be accepted by posterity as a faithful 
commentary upon contemporaneous events, life, and manners. 
Who knows but that through their aid in some distant era the 
stranger in our deserted gates may obtain some glimpses of our 
nineteenth-century civilisation; just as we now, with Horace 
or Martial for our friend and guide, may walk through the 
streets and converse with the denizens of ancient Rome ? 
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Aut. ly. — 1. Stntistique de la France, Rvsultats (jcncranx 
du Dmomhre.ment dc 1872. Iiiiprimerle A^ationale. Paris: 
1874. 

2. Rcccnsement de. In Population de la France en r872. Par 
SI. IIaudot, Depute de PYoniic. Paris: 1874. 

rpiiE Census of Franco is taken every five years, and not, like 
that of the United Kingdom, at decennial periods. Hut 
on the last occasion \hc war and the disturbances which fol- 
lowed it interrupted the ordinary course of these inquiries, 
and an interval of six years cla])sed between the census of 
186C and the census of 1872. It will be in the recollection of 
our readers that we have more tlmn once adverted to former 
returns of the same nature, and endeavoured to draw from 
their instructive pages some general inferences as to the social 
and political statg of France. Those inferences were not of a 
favourable character; for it was contrary to all experience and 
calculation that an industrious nation inhabiting a very fertile 
and by no means over-j)eo])led country should increase in 
numbers more slowly than any other peojde in Euroj)C ; that 
the annual draft of military couscri})lion should be so large as 
sensibly to affect the natural proportion of marriages and 
births ; and wdiile the rural population in many departments 
was not increasing, but rather diminishing, that a stream of 
emigration should still be flowing from the rural districts to 
the large towns, whose population is steadily increasing at the 
expense of the country. These facts appeared to us, and to 
the French writers by whom they "were carefully examined and 
fairly discussed, to indicate the existence of a vicious and un- 
wholesome state of society ; and subsequent accounts liave 
proved that these judgments were not exaggerated. 

It is 'well known tliat the thrift and slow increase of the 
French people W'erc long upheld by economists of the Mal- 
thusian school, and especially by Mr. John Stuart Mill, as 
an example highly conducive to the happiness, w elfare, and, we 
suppose, to the morality of mankind. The time is not very 
distant w'hcn over-population was the bugbear of economists 
and statesmen, to be resisted by any means and at any cost ;■ 
and no doubt, all tliinps remaining the same while population 
increases, the fears of Mr. Malthus w’ould not be vain. But 
things do not remain the same. The improvement of agriculture, 
the application of capital and machinery even to a small ten'i- 
tory, have demonstrated the possibility of maintaining a vast 
increase of population upon it; at a certain level, emigration to 
VOn.iCXL. NO. CCLXXXVI. c c 
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new lands carries off a largo portion of the surplus ; and the 
truth seems to be that hardly any limit can be assigned to the 
beneficial increase of population as long as the productive re- 
sources of the country increase in the same ratio. On the 
other hand^ it may be inferred that whore population decreases 
on a fertile soil, the productive resources of the country (which 
comprise all the elements of its prosperity and power) are not 
in growth. Nobody wlio knows anything of the natural re- 
sources of France can doubt that the territoiy of that country 
could, wnth great advantage, support a far larger population. 
The state of agriculture is still extremely backw'ard. The 
subdivision of landed property among peasants of scanty capi- 
tal is adverse to high fanning ; and the disposition of the rural 
population is rather to seek to render their existing circum- 
stances tolerable than to improve them. 

But if these considerations suggest themselves to tlie mind 
on a general survey of the condition of France, the census 
now before us, which w^as taken in 1872, has very peculiar 
claims on our notice. It presents to us, in the irrefragable 
shape of arithmetic, the (‘ffe(‘ts the population of the great 
convulsion through whicli the French nation passed between 
the years 1866 and 1872. It shoAvs the actual cost in human 
life of those deplorable scenes of foreign and of civil war; and 
it demonstrates that the effect of these calamities in clieckiug 
the natural progress of population is even greater and mor'* 
disastrous than the Avaste of life caused by Avar and excep- 
tional disease. These facts arc indeed of a most extraordinary 
character; and although figures and statistics are not usually 
attractive to the reader, aa^c tliink avc can promise those avIkj 
Avill take the trouble to accompany us tbrough a succinct 
resume of these returns, that they Avill learn some facts Avhicli 
will surprise them. Wc borrow tbcm from the official record 
published by the Minister of the Interior, aud avc shall aA^ail 
ourselves of the labours of jVI. Baudot to complete our 
analysis. We have had occasion to quote this gentleman once 
or tAvicc before. lie is an ujuaght and patriotic member of 
the Assembly, who has had the courage to j)oint out for the 
last twenty years to what ends tlie legislation and the excesses 
•of the i'rcnch rcA^olution are gradually bringing the country ; 
though, like Cassandra, nobody chooses to listen to or believe 
him. 

The total population of France at the time of the census of 
1866 was 38,192,064, including the forces by sea and land at 
home and abroad; in 1872, it had fallen to 36,102,921, the 
diminution being 2,089,143. It appears however, from the 
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returns that the population of the districts of Alsace and Lor- 
raine ceded to the German Empire was 1,597,238 ; so that 
the actual decrease in the population of the territory of 
France is 491,905 — or, as we may say in round numbers, /if///’ 
u inillion of men in six years^ or 1’29 per cent. of. the whole 
people.* If the })Oj)ulation had gone on to increase in the 
ratio of the preceding period between the census of 1861 and 
1866, which was 130,650 per annum, the total augmentation in 
six years would have been 816,900. The difference between 
what might have been, even at that low rate of progress, and 
what is, amounts to nearly 1 ,300,000 lives. Tliese figures are 
taken from the official returns ; those quoted by M. Kaudot 
are rather lowei*. But even this statement docs not include 
the whole of the case. This estimate includes 126,243 Alsa- 
tians who gave their option to remain French, and also 740,668 
foreigners residing in France. 

AVc may here observe in passing that the number of foreigners 
in France has increased by 85,000 since 1866, in spite of a 
notable diminution of 62,000 Germans formerly settled in 
France, but who have now left it. The Spaniards have in- 
creased by 20,000, in consequence of tlie disturbed state of 
their own country. The Belgian emigrants amount to no less 
than 347,000, the English in France to 26,000, and of 
these three-fifths are females, owing probably to the number of 
Englishwomen sent to France for their education. 

The fact of the large decrease of the general population of 
France in these six years is confirmed by M. Baudot from 
collateral evidence. Thus he shows that between 1867 and 
1871 the number of deaths was 5,075,397, the number of 
births 4,704,817, tlic difference being 368,580. 

It is natural to suppose that this enormous and unprece- 
dented decline in the population of a great nation wdiich has 
taken ])lacc whilst other nations of an equal or even inferior 
number of inhabitants are increasing at the rate of about 
250,000 a year, is mainly attributable to the loss of life caused 
by war and revolution. But this inference must not be hastily 
adopted, more especially for two reasons. 

In the first place, the decrease of population is by^no means 


* It is probable (though there tire no means of ascertaining tne fact) 
that in the last years of the Second Empire, from 1867 to 1870, the 
population continued to incretise slowly in the same proportion as in 
the preceding quinquennial period. If J:hat was so, it only renders the 
fall and the decline of the subsequent years more astonishing and 
rapid. 
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confinfxl to those departments or provinces of France which 
suffered most by the war. In fact it is general; there are only 
thirteen departments out of eighty-six in which any increase 
took place — the Allier, Aveyron, Bouches-du-Rhone (Mar- 
seilles), Crouse, Gironde (Bordeaux), Loire, Loire-Inferieure, 
Marne, Nord, Pas de Calais, Pyrenees Orientales (Spanish 
immigration), Seine (Paris). In the capital the augmentation 
was 55,436 ; and it will be remarked that most of tlicse de- 
partments contain large towns which draw the rural popula- 
tion to them from the country. This is especially the case with 
Paris, where no doubt the loss of life from the siege and tlie 
war of the Commune was very large; but the deficit was 
promptly supplied from other quarters. The Nord, the Marne, 
the Loire, and the Seine were all departments devastated b}^ 
war and occupied by the enemy; yet in them some increase has 
taken place. Throughout the remaining seventy-three dej)art- 
ments the reverse is the case — there is an all but universal 
decline. Strange to say, the departments in which this decline 
is most strongly marked arc some of tlie most prosjicrous of the 
agricultural provinces of France, and inha])ited by the most 
vigorous ])opulation. Thus the dei>artmcnt of the Manehe 
loses 29,261, or 5’17 of its population ; the Eure loses 16,6S3, 
or 4*24; the Orne, 16,733, or 4*03; Calvados loses 21,240, 
or 4 ’48. Tlicse arc the richest departments of Normandy, 
which were but slightly affected by the war or by other un- 
toward circumstance's. The Haute- Saone (Burgundy) Itiscs 
14,426, or 4*56 of its inhabitants; the Dordogne, 22,508, or 
4‘49; the Sarthe, 17,081, or 3’69. These are all departments 
of remarkable fertility, containing few' large towns, and they 
were not the scene of important military operations. I'hirty 
departments were invaded by the German armies; fifly-six 
were not. But of these fifty-six dcpar,tinents forty-four have 
lost a population of 319,841, whilst tw^elve have gained 41,623 
— balance of loss in the non-invaded de[)artmcnls 268,218 
so^uls. These departments have therefore lost at least as 
many of their inhabitants as those wdiich -were invaded or re- 
volutionised. 

Butjin^thc second place, it is w’ortliy of remark that the pro- 
gressive decline here indicated is not confined to the male 
sex, which is chiefly, if not solely, exposed to the perils of w'ar. 
In 1866, it was shown by the census of that year that the 
excess of the female over the male population (a fact which, as 
is well known, is constanli in all countries) was 37,244, or 
about 1 per cent. In 1872, it ])roved that the excess of 
females over males was 137,899. Females had decreased from 
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18,253,550 in 1866 to 18,120,410— difference 133,140; males 
had decreased from 185216,306 in 1866 to 17,982,541 in 
1872— difference 233,795. Hence it appears that the loss of 
life in the male sex has exceeded the loss of life in the female 
sex, in these six years, by about 100,000. That fif^ure may be 
taken as an approximation to an estimate of the number of 
men who j)erished by war, or by causes from which women are 
exem])t ; but, as will be observed, it accounts for a mere frac- 
tion of the deficiency. The conclusion, therefore, is that the 
late war cannot be regarded as the direct cause of the great 
decline of the ]) 0 ])ulation. But it is not the less certain that 
the war ()})eratcd, from indirect as well as direct causes, a 
frightful destruction of life. 

The average number of deaths in France from 1861 to 
1866 w'as 865,513 ])er annum. In the last six months of 
1870 (tlie war began in tfuly), it rose to 545,666, and in 
the first six inojiths of 1871 to 764,013 — total in the twelve 
inonllis from tluly 1870 to July 1871, 1,309,679, or 444,166 
above the average of former years. It must, lK)wevcr, be 
added that tJic mortality of France in 1868 and 1869 and 
the first six months of 1870 was somewhat above the ave- 
rage, and aj»pareutly tended to increase. TIic actual loss of 
life by the war and the Commune was uiKiucstionably large. 
We ourselves have heard M. Thiers say, ‘ En entrant a 
* Paris nous avons eiitcrrc 20,000 cadavres.’ 

At the same time, a notable decrease occurred in the num- 
ber of births. The average number of births in France for 
many years bad been somewhat in excess of a million, thougli 
strangely enough, bcfoj’c the fall of the Empire, in 1868, 
1869, and 1870, it fell to about 950,000. But in 1871 it 
fell at once to 821,121, or nearly 200,000 below the maxi- 
mum of prosperous years. In those dark and dreadful months 
whicdi marked tlie close of 1870 and the commencement of 
1871, men and women were not married or giveii in mar- 
riage; and the population was checked, not only by the de- 
struction of adult life on the field of battle or the barricades 
of Paris, but at its source. 

If we were engaged in a comparison of the population of 
Prance with that of the United Kingdom or of "Germany, 
it would be necessary to take into account the prodigious 
emigration from these countries, which contributes to lessen 
the inconvenience of a too rapid increase of population, and 
adjusts the balance between the consumers and the producers of 
a country. In Germany, especially, the dread and hatred of 
universal military service, which has largely increased since 
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Prussia has engaged in foreign wars for the promotion of her 
politidkl objects^ and has acquired the supreme command of all 
the German armies^ have stimulated emigration to an alarming 
extent^ and the German Government has adopted the most 
rigorous measures (though in vain) to prevent the escape of 
those of its subjects who have not fulfilled the obligations of 
military service.' 

But in France the question of emigration docs not arise. 
The French of the present century have entirely lost that spirit 
of adventure which once explored and peopled Lower Canada 
and the mouths of the Mississippi with a vigorous and enduring 
race,' held several of the finest sugar islands, and disputed 
the British power in India. The true spirit of colonial enter- 
prise expired in France with the old Monarchy, and indeed 
had been declining throughout the eighteenth century. Algeria, 
as a colony, has been a most costly and abortive experiment ; 
after forty-four years of occupation, there are only 130,000 
French settlers or inhabitants in the whole country. For, 
says M. Baudot, ^ exce 2 )t on certain ])oints there is no excess of 
^ j)opulation in France. Indeed, in many districts, the inhabi- 
* tants are insufficient, because wanting hands, intelligence, 
‘ and capital, the badly cultivated soil yields no adequate pro- 
‘ ducc. It is France herself Avhich, in many parts of her terri- 
*tory, requires to be colonised.’ It may here be added from 
the returns that in 1866 the proportion of the population of 
France to the territory was 70’10to the square kilometre ; but 
in 1872, in consequence of the loss of the populous districts of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the general decrease we have pointed 
out, it had fallen to 68*30 the square kilometre. 

The only form of emigration which takes ])lace in France is 
the constant flow of the rural population to the towns and 
cities, and this goes on regularly enough. It exidains to a 
certain extent the decrease of the fonner and the increase of 
the latter. Thirty years ago the rural population stood to the 
urban i)opulation in a proportion of three-quarters to one- 

S jaarter ; it now -stands in the proportion of two-thirds to one- 
lird — a very marked change to have taken place in so short a 
period. 

The returns of this census furnish us with another curious 
statement as to the numbers of each family or household, in- 
cluding, we presume, both children and servants. The average 
number of persons in a French family is only 3*7 1 ; but tlos 
varies exceedingly in different parts of the country, and varies 
m an inverse ratio to their prosperity, intelligence, and, we 
must add, irreligion. Thus the department of Finisterre is at 
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the head of the list, ^vith its Celtic, Catholic, and poverty- 
stricken ])opuhitioii ; next come the Coles du Nord, the 
Landed, Morbihan, La Creuse, Savoy, and Cantal, with families 
of 5 or 4 '50 members. They are the poorest departments of 
Fi’ance. The wealthy departments of the centre and the 
south come down to 3’5() ; and tlic inetroi)olitan department of 
the Seine ends tlic list with 2*71. The advocates and partisans 
of limited population point to this fact in suj^port of their 
tlieory that i)overty and an excess of ]) 0 ])ulation go together,, 
and, that the one contributes to perj)8tiuite the other. But, as 
we have seen, there is no excess of ])oj filiation in France; there 
is, on the contrary, a deficiency, and any local redundancy can 
easily find employment elsewhere. We think, therefore, that 
poor Finisterre renders a greater service to the nation of which 
it forms a humble ])arL, by increasing the number of families 
and the numbers of each family, than the large cities which 
attract and devour the populatioji of Ihc land. 

A few more* not unim])oi*tant or uninteresting facts may 
here be jiddcd. It aj)pcars from the educational iTturii of this 
census that thirty-hundredths, (»r nearly one-tliird, of the 
l)opulation of France arc totally destitute of education — that is, 
they can neither read nor "write. Jhit this statement is in 
truth too fiivourablc, I’or it is based on the general average of 
instruction throughout the country. In tlic eastern depart- 
ments "whicli abut on Germany and Switzerland, the rate of 
instruction is creditably higli; thus in Franche-Corntc (Doubs) 
only 7 per cent, of the population arc uneducated; in French 
Lorraine (Meurthe), 8 ; in the tTura, 9 ; in the Vosges, 10; 
in the capital (Seine), 11. But as wc recede from the German 
frontier into central and "western France, the amount of igno- 
rance becomes amazing. Even in Berry (Cher), it is 57 per 
cent. ; in the highly democratic dci>artment of the Allier 52 
per cent. ; in Catholic Brittany (^Vendee, Morbihan, and Finis- 
terre), from 50 to 56 ])cr cent. ; on the frontier of Spain 
(Aricge), 53 per cent. ; and in the Limousin (Haute- Vienne) 
61:8 per cent. Thus there are many parts of ^France in which 
more than half the jiopulation are wholly untaught, and some 
in which nearly two-thirds are in this state. These facts are 
of deadly import to the power and resources of a country, and 
especially a country in which universal suffrage by the votes 
of these totally uneducated citizens has been made the basis of 
political government. In truth this circumstance alone suffices 
to explain the vice, the "weakness, and the deception of a 
structure — whether it be an Empire or a Bepublic — based on 
such a foundation, and it places France at an enormous disad- 
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vantage in a contest with tlie most highly educated people 
of Europe. Lord Brougham said, nearly half a century ago, 
‘ The schoolmaster is abroad; * but in this our day the' school- 
master is ill arms. It is curious to contrast with this amount 
of dense ignorance the very large numbers of the clerical popu- 
lation of R'ancc. She has no Jess than 52,148 of the secular 
clergy, 13,102 brethren or monks of the regular orders, and 
84,300 sisters and nuns, in all nearly 150,000 persons w'ho 
have taken holy orders or vows. The regulars include, of 
course, the brothers of the Christisin doctrine and the Sisters 
of Charity. Tlie clerical strength of France is therefore 
nearly one half of her entire military strength ; but we cannot 
congratulate tlic Church militant on tlie results of its warfare 
against ignorance and superstition. The number of Pro- 
testants in France lias been materially diminished by the loss 
of Alsace ; they now amount to only 580,000. 

It appears that 52 per cent, ol* the whole population of 
France live by agriculture; 24 per cent, arc artisans; 8 j)cr 
cent, live by trade. i3ut we learn (which surprises us) that 6 
per cent., or more than two millions of Frenchmen, including 
their families and servants, live exclusively on their incomes, 
without any profession or calling at all. In this number are 
included no less than 55,571 concierges^ or door porters of 
large houses. 

We might jmrsue these details a good deal further, for, in 
point of minuteness of execution, this census of France is far 
more complete than our own. Thus we learn that France, in 
1872, had 2,882,851 horses, with half a million of asses, and 
300,000 mules ; about eleven millions of oxen, twenty-five 
millions of sheep, five millions of pigs, two millions and a 
quarter of dogs, fifty-eight million fowls, and 2,389,543 hives 
of hees — further in enumeration it is hardly jiossible to go. 

Our object, liowever, has been mei’lely to Jay^ these facts 
succinctly before our readers, because they ajipear to us to be 
very curious and instructive. A very long sermon might be 
preached on such a text; for the census certainly furnishesLUS 
with the safest possible evidence, both ])ositivc and relative, as 
to the true state of tlie nation. We shall confine ourselves 
to a few remarks on the ])robable causes and effects of these 
ascertained facts. It cannot be doubted that the war of 1870, 
and the convulsions and general insecurity which have followed 
it, did produce a very marked and unfavourable effect on the 
population of France by the actual loss of life, and still more 
by checking marriages and‘ births. But this exceptional fact 
would not suflSce to explain so large a result. There are 
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other social causes at work, which lead to the extraordinary 
conclusion that of the seventeen principal states of Kurope 
France* is that in which population increases most slowly, and 
in which there is the lowest proportion of births. Tlie popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom and of Prussia, at its present 
rate of increase, doubles itself in 55 years, that of France in 
183. We take it as proved that in the bulk of the population 
of France there exist a strong desire to limit the number of 
children born to each marriage, and a great indifference to tlie 
advantages of education, Jloth these tendencies may be traced 
to the extreme subdivision of property by tlie oi)eration of 
fixed laws of succession. Tlie French peasant is passionately 
attached to his nook of land, and willingly devotes his entire 
life, with inconceivable industry, to the cultivation of it. liut 
the laiY subdivides it at his death ; if his family be numerous, 
the fractions are minute, or rather the land must be sold and 
the ])rodiu*.e divided. The hereditary principle of the trans- 
mission of [)roi)erty is deeply rooted in the heart of man, 
hut the domocratic i)nncjplc of compulsory subdivision is 
opi)osc(l to it. The only mode of gratifying the one without 
violating the other is to limit the family. One son goes into 
the church to escape conscrij)tion and marriage, another into 
tlic army ; one hundred and fifty thousand |)crsons have taken 
vows of celibacy ; and overyllilng tends to check the multipli- 
cation of those who are to divide the cake. The non-landed 
proletariate, who live by wages, migrate from the rural dis- 
tricts to tlie towns, wliere the proportion of marritages is re- 
markably small ; and the land, or at least a consideralde portion 
of it, remains in the hands of the small proprietor, whose sole 
object in life is to keep and cultivate what belongs to liirn. 
His wants are bounded by a narrmv scope. To him education 
is worthless, and improvements hateful. Democracy, which 
produces in towns and cities so many elements of disorder and 
instability, subsides, in a purely rural community, into stagna- 
tion and a very low level of human existence. It is opposed 
to enterprise and jealous of superiority ; a country in which 
these elements preponderate w^ould inevitably fall behind in 
the competition of the world and the struggle for existence, 
which affects nations and races of men as powerfully as it 
affects the growth or variety of species of animals and plants. 
That these causes are inherent in the laws which regulate 
property in France, and especially in the tenure of land, 
appears to us to be demonstrated by the fact that they operate 
with greater intensity in the richer agricultural departments 
than in the poorer ones. 
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As to the effects of these changes, we cannot for a moment 
admif that a country of boundless fertility and resources, which 
alone in Europe jjresents the phenomenon of a decline in the 
population combined with a ver^’^ low standard of public instruc- 
tion, is in healthy or progressive condition. Tlie laws or 
social circumstances, whatever the}' be, which tend to this 
result, must be bad laws. They may in some cases tend to 
improve the condition of the individual. It is not disimted 
that the average duration of life in France is high, and is 
increasing, though not as yet by the introduction of any exten- 
sive system of sanitary measures. The ])eople arc far better 
fed than they were in the last century, and a considerable 
accumulation of wealth is going on, due rather to the extreme 
frugality of the people than to their energy. But these facts 
do not compensate for the collective loss of a scanty poj)ulatiori. 
The want of hands may cause a rise of wages to the advantage 
of those who receive them ; but it not the less certainly occa- 
sions a loss to die community by the diminution and increased 
cost of productive power. The same reasoning applies to the 
elements of military strength. The sy stern of modern armies 
on the Continent is a tremendous and ]»crmanent drain on the 
population. There are in France at present but 2,800,739 
men between the ages of twenty and tliirty ; if tlie army be 
rated at 400,000 men, every sc\enlli man in the country (or 
14 per cent.) between these ages must lie serving in it, and in 
tlie event of war the proportion would be doubled. 'I'hesc 
hateful military institutions caiTy off a seventh of tlie youthful 
adult population from their homes — that is, 1‘rom productive 
industry and from domestic life — exactly at the jicriod of life 
when they are most useful. The jhciuic ia a gloomy one, for 
the efforts made to arm and strengthen the country against its 
foreign enemies tend, by a vicious circle, to weaken it inter- 
nally by the diminution of its population and jiroductive re- 
sources ; and it is possible that the latent causes indicated by 
the returns of this census may be more deeply and perma- 
'liently injurious to the strength and welfare of a nation than 
the. cost of unsuccessful war and the horrors of invasion. 
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Art. y. — 1. On the Re^discooery of BielcHs Comet f By 
M. J^LINKERFLUES. ^ Monthly Notices of the Koyal 
Astronomical Society.’ London : 1873. 

2. Alcuni resultatc prcliminaH tratte dalle osservazioni di 
Stelli caduti By (>. V. ScTliArARELLi. Milan: 1870. 

3. The Fuel of the Sun. By W. Mattieu WILLIAMS, 
F.C.S. London: 1870. 

4. Account of DonatVs Comet of 1858. By G. Bond. 
Cambridge, United States : 1858. 

5. The Comets ; a Descriptive l^eatise. By J. 11. HiND. 
London : 1852. 

0. Coinetoyrnphie. By A. W. PlNGiiL. Paris; 1783. 

rf^iTE large comet of the ])reseiit year, wliicli so graciously 
disjJiJycd itself among the other out-of-door illuminations 
at the gardoi fete of the Koyal Botanical Society on July 8, 
most strikingly and admirably illustrated the nuirvellous 
impetuosity -with ^vliicli these luminaries sweep round the sun, 
when they make what is termed their Perihelion Passage of 
near a])proa<‘h, '^fliis comet was first seen in the telescopes of 
the Marseilles Observatory, by Coggia, in the middle of 
April ; and at that time had the aspect of an inconspicuous 
cloudy speck, ])arcly perceptible upon the midnight sky. It 
then came rushing in thi'ough the deep empyrean that lies 
towards the stars of the Camclo])ard, until by the middle of 
June it loomed into the range of unassisted vision, with about 
the light of one of the faintest of those stars. By the end of the 
first week in July it was a bright object, with a brilliant tail, 
even in the strong summer tmlight, one third of the way up 
above the northern horizon, but settling down rapidly towards 
it, and into the sunset' glare. In another eight days it had 
plunged into the solar blaze, leaving its tail only streaming 
up into sight towards the stars of tlie Great Bear, and was 
hastening on towards its vanishing point in the southern con- 
stellation of the Chameleon, where it was to disappear from 
human observation some time in the month of September. It 
was quite possible for even an unastronomical observer tp 
follow the flight of this beautiful visitant, and apprehend the 
technical mc^od of its movements, as it thus came in at a rush 
from the starry spaces of the north, swept widely and grandly 
down in its broad curve between the earth and the sun, and 
was lost in the far south as it shot out again into the immensity 
there. As the comet made this brilliant descent through the 
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twilight of the summer sky, it moved with ever-increasing 
impetuosity towards its final plunge into the glare of the horizon. 
In twenty days from June 25 it drifted through twenty- 
five degrees of the sky, and in the next ten days it accomplished 
an arc of fifty degrees ; that is, a span of the heavens as wide 
again. On one clear night in the middle of July it was 
blazing bright and high in the north-western twilight. Three 
or four cloudy nights followed, and held the comet concealed 
in their screens of mist, and when these clouds were withdrawn 
from the sky it w’as gone. At the time that it thus dipped 
through the portals of the horizon it was about thirty millions 
of miles from the earth, and, in round numbers, about as far 
again from the sun ; that is, it was one third of the way on 
towards the sun when it turned its back upon the earth. The 
comet swept down from north to south almost along the line 
of a meridian, curving out the convexity of its sweep to the 
earth. 

But the bright comet which appeared just below the belt ol’ 
the constellation of Orion in 1843 accomplished its perihelion 
passage in a yet more impetuous and marvellous way. It 
passed 'within sixty thousand, instead of wdthin sixty millions, 
of miles of the sun’s flaming surface, and in doing so it swept 
through an arc of 292 degrees in a siof/Ic dm/, leaving some- 
thing less than a third p[irt of a similar curve to be performed 
in all the remaining part of its journey, assuming that that 
journey lay in an elliptical orbit. It came round from behind 
the sun, and passed back in front of it, within the lapse of‘ 
twenty-four hours ; and on the following day it was seen in full 
daylight, not more than six of the sun’s breadths away from its 
face. Sir John Herschel, in alluding to the very near aj)])roacli 
to the sun made by this comet, pointed out that it must have 
been, at the instant, exposed to henX forti/sere^i thousand times 
more intense than the earth ever experiences. It passed, how- 
ever, through this scorching ordeal with a velocity of 366 miles 
per second, which carried it well through the fiercest blaze of 
the appulsc within a couple of hours. 

The remarkable comet of 1843 also accomplished another 
marvellous feat at that same instant of time. It carried with 
it, at its perihelion passage, a very splendid tail, not less than 
150 millions of miles long, and therefore stretching out from 
the head of the comet nearly as far again as the earth is away 
fxom the sun I Now it is an infallible attribute of comet- 
nature to deal 'with its tpil after a fashion of its own. It 
carries it spread out conveniently and appropriately behind 
as it approaches the sun, and then, when it has got to its 
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nearest, it suddenly brandishes the tail round, and pushes it 
out before it as it moves off from the sun. The tail asslimes 
the position of what has been very expressively and appo- 
sitely termed a ‘ negative sliadow ; ’ that is, a beam of light, 
instead of a shadow of darkness, cast out from the §un behind 
the comet's head. As the comet moves past the great lumi- 
nary, it sweeps round its tail <as a sword may be conceived 
to be held out at arm s length, and then waved round the 
head, from one side to the opposite. But a sword with a blade 
150 millions of milt's long must be a somewhat awkward 
■weapon to brandish round after this fashion. Its point 
would have to sweej) through a curve stretching out more 
than 600 millions of miles; and, even with an allowance 
of two hours for the accomplishment of the movement, the 
flash of the weapon would be of such terrific velocity that it 
is not an cas}-^ task to conceive how any blade of connected 
material substance could bear the strain of the stroke. Even 
with a blade that ])Osscssed the coherence and tenacity of iron 
or steel, the case would he one that it would be difficult 
for molecular cohesion to deal with. But that diflficulty is 
almost infi?iitely increased wlicn it is a substance of much 
h)wcr cohesive tenacity than either iron or steel that has to be 
subjected to the strain. 

There would be at least some mitigation of this difficulty 
if it were lawful to assume that the substance which is sub- 
jected to this strain was not amenable to the laws of ponderable 
existence ; if there were room for the notion that comets and 
their tails, which have to be brandished in such a stupendous 
fashion, were sky-spectres, immaterial phantoms, unreal visions 
of that negative shadow kind which has been alluded to. This, 
however, unfortunately is not a permissible alternative in the 
circumstances of the case. The great underlying and indis- 
pensable fact that the comet comes rushing up towards the 
sun out of space, and then shoots round that great centre of 
attraction by the force of its own acquired and ever-increasing 
impetuosity ; tlic fact that it is obedient through this course to 
the law of elliptical, or to si)eak more exactly of conic-section, 
movement, permits of no doubt as to the condition of materi- 
ality. The comet is obviously drawn by the influence of the 
sun’s mass, and is subservient to that all-pervading law of 
sympathetic gravitation that is the sustaining bond of the 
material universe. It is ponderable substance, beyond all 
question, and held by that chain of physical connexion which 
it was the glory of Newton to discover. If the comet were not 
a material and ponderable substance it would not gravitate 
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round the sun, and it would not move with increasing 
velofiity as it neared the mighty mass until it had gathered the 
energy for its own escape in the enhanced and qtiickened 
momentum. In the first instance the ready obedience to the 
attraction,^ and then the overshooting of the spot from which 
it is exerted, combine to establish the comet’s right to stand 
ranked at least amongst the ponderable bodies of space. 

But comets arc, beyond this, distinguished members of tlic 
ponderable confraternity on the ground of size. Anyone who 
has approached towards a really effective notion of what the 
enormity of the distance is that extends between the esirtli 
and the sun — a vast cliasin that it would take the ordinary 
travelling speed of the railway more than three centuries to 
cross — and who has connected with tliis notion the statement 
already made in a preceding page that comets have been 
seen with tails trailed out into space nearly as far again as 
the earth is from the sun — will be quite j)repared to admit 
that such must be the case. The head of the comet of 1811 
measured 127,000 miles across, and the coma or external 
investment 043,000 miles. A body with such ample di- 
mensions has, therefore, a good claim to be ranged among 
the giants, at least, of the system. It is not necessarily, 
however, as potent or influential as it is big. The dis- 
tinction is one of size, rather than of power, as will presently 
be further shown. 

The illiistriouR author of the Theory of Universal Gravita- 
tion conceived the idea, as a part of his grand system, that 
these giant luminaries of the sky ivere really ponderable bodies, 
moving in elliptical orbits about the sun, and remarked that 
they should be seen returning at regular periodical intervals to 
pay their obeisance to the great ruling orb of the system. It 
remained, however, for Edmund Halley, the second in the 
series of the distinguished men wh6 have acted as the 
Astronomers Iloyal of England, and who happily was 
intimately associated with Newton in his labour of publishing 
the ^ Principia,’ to prove the truth of this sagacious conception. 
Halley undertook to examine the circumstances under which 
some of the most remarkable of the earlier comets had been 
observed,’ and in doing so dealt first ^vith the records of 
^'enty-four well-known and wcll-authenticatcd visitants, and 
he soon came to the conclusion that three of the records 
referred to only one body ; that, namely, which described a 
comet seen by Appian in 1531 ; that which related to a comet 
seen by Kepler in 1607 ; and that which gave the elements of 
a comet watched by himself with much interest in 1682. He 
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unheKsitatingly announced that these were all instances of the 
return of one and the same luminary which was revolving in a 
very elongated ellipse about the sun, and which presented 
itself at these particular times within the range of human 
observation. By a subsequent extension of his investigation 
he found that there were conspicuous comets also seen in the 
years 1305, 1386, and 1456, which most probably were only 
earlier returns of the same visitant. There were slight 
irregularities in the periodic returns of these comets, but such 
only as seemed to Halley to prove, rather than to invalidate, 
his conclusion, because under the circumstance of the univer- 
sality of gravitation it would only be in accordance with 
proper rule that there should be incidental augmentation and 
retardation of pace caused by the perturbing influence of 
planetary or other bodies that chanced to be near the course 
of the comet’s movement. If the period of the planet Saturn 
were disturbed to the extent of several days by the influence of 
the neighbouring planet .1 upiter, ^ how much more liable to 
^ derangement,’ to use Halley’s own words, ^imist a comet be 
^ whose excursion into s])acc was four times greater than that of 
^ Saturn, and whose orbit was so eccentrically drawn out that 
^ if the velocity of the traveller were increased by the 120th 
‘ part of its value, the elli])tic course would be changed into 
^ a parabola ! ’ Upon a final review of the whole argument, 
and taking into consideration the fact that the influence of 
Jui)iter would of necessity be exerted in retarding the return 
of the comet, Halley ventured to prophesy that the same 
luminary should return into the range of human vision after 
another revolution of between seventy-five and seventy-six 
years, and that it should therefore be again seen from the 
earth at the end of 1758, or at the beginning of 1759. 

Halley assumed the labours of Astronomer Koyal at 
Greenwich at the advanced age of sixty-four years, in order 
that he might himself carry through a task which he had 
entered upon in the interests of astronomical science ; namely, 
the uninterrupted observation of the movements of the moon 
through an entire cycle of its revolutions, which must occupy 
about nineteen years ; and it is a notable fact in the annals 
of astronomy that the veteran observer accomplished this task 
notwithstanding the strength of the chances against his doing 
so. He ruled over the instrumental work of the Royal 
Observatory for a period of twenty-two years, and therefore 
saw the moon well through its round of recurring phases. He 
was less fortunate, however, in regard to the movements of 
his comet. He died in the beginning of the year 1742, when 
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the comet was still sixteen yeai-s’ travel away from its predicted 
returfl. The anticipated visit was, nevertheless, not lost sight 
of. Astronomers looked anxiously forward to it 'at the 
appointed time. In 1757, as the anticipated visit approached, 
the French mathematicians Clairaut and Lalande undertook 
the more exact investigation of the probable influences of J upiter 
and Saturn upon the movements of the comet, and they arrived 
at the conclusion that these planets should retard the return 
not less than 518 and 100 days respectively, and that there- 
fore the period of the comet should be seventy-six years and 
211 days, with the 13th of April, 1759, for the date of its next 
])erihclion passage. The comet was observed approaching the 
earth by George Palitsch, an amateur Saxon astronomer, on 
the 25th of December, 1758, and it actually made its j)erilielion 
passage before the sun on the 13th of March, 1759 ; and in 
this way the discovery that comets do move in courses that 
are amenable to the great laws of material attraction and 
orderly elliptical movement was hapjaly acccimplished, and a 
remarkable experimental proof of the sufficiency of the 
Newtonian theory was secured. The comet of Halley, now of 
such surpassing interest, was again seen at its next return in 
the beginning of 1836, and it ’ivas then, fortunately, an object 
of close study to Sir John Hcrschel, who watched its ])assagc, 
night after night, with the mirror of his large telescope. Mr. 
Hind, one of the best living authorities in matters of lliis class, 
believes that this interesting comet can be tracked back in the 
records of human chronology through not less than twenty-five 
returns. 

Halley’s comet, however, is not now alone in this pecu- 
liarity of orderly and predictable return. It has already a 
somewhat large band of associates in this particular. But most 
of the periodic comets are faint objects requiring powerful 
telescopes and technical skill for their observation. Of comets 
of this character there are several that are known to have 
short periods, reaching from three to sixteen years, and moving 
in elliptical paths that stretch scarcely as far from the sun as 
the orbit of Saturn. These periodic comets are, for the most 
part, distinguished in the annals of astronomical science by 
the names'* of the observers who picked them up with their 
telescopes during their passage amongst the stars. Prominent 
among these godfathers of comets stand the ivell-known astro- 
nomers Encke, Biela, Faye, D’ Arrest, and Lexel. Five other 
comets besides the notorious one of Halley make wider excur- 
sions like it, and have periodic returns ranging between sixty- 
seven and sevehty-four years. Some others stand narrowly 
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suspected of having periods of still longer measure. Coggia’s 
Comet of the present year takes prominent rank among these, 
having had an elliptical orbit assigned to it by Scliulhof, of 
Vienna, with an elongation from the sun 430 times larger than 
the earth’s mean distance, and with a period of revolution of 
not less than 12,184 years. This comet is only surpassed in the 
length of its periodic excursion into space by the great comet 
of 1844, which is believed to have a period of 102,000 years ! 

Halley’s method of fixing the identity of a comet depends 
upon observing that the successive returns occur after approxi- 
mately equal intervals, and that on each return tlie luminary 
moves along nearly the same track among the stars. There is 
another plan, however, of accomplishing the same end of fore- 
casting a comet’s reappearance which proceeds upon an essen- 
tially different method, inasmuch as it works forwards instead 
of backwards. By this plan three distinct points of the 
comet’s j)ath among the stars require to be definitely ascer- 
tained, and then the curve in which the luminary is moving in 
the sky is traced out in continuation of the line connecting 
these points. If it appears that this trace lies along tlie course 
of an elli[)tical curve, which gives a closed figure in the exten- 
sion returning into itself, it is then inferred that the comet is 
a pci-iodic one, and will assuredly come back into sight again. 
But if, on the other hand, the track runs into a more open 
curve tliat passes on into a line that diverges for ever from 
the direction of apjiroach, it is then inferred that the luminary 
wliich moves in this path must be an accidental and j)assing 
visitor coming once into the range of human vision and then 
vanishing for ever into the remote dej)ths of sj>ace. 

A catalogue of the bright comets that have been seen, how- 
ever, by no means gives an adequate idea of the number 
these luminaries that come under human observation. Three 
or four telescopic comets* are now entered upon astronomical 
records every year. Lalande had a list of 700 comets that 
had been observed in his time. Arago’s estimate of the num- 
ber that must pass within the influence and range of the 
])lanetary system, at some time or other, amounted to 7,000,000 1 
And this estimate of Arago’s is well worthy of a passing 
thought, if it be only for the grand idea it affords* of the 
enormity of space that finds room for 7,000,000 of bodies 
whirling about in all directions, although not more than three 
or four of the vast series can be caught by the observer in any 
single year. This result is obviously a natural consequence 
of the raj)id way in which the bulk of a spherical space is 
augmented witli the progressive enlargement of its I'adius- 
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The sun is 104 times as wide again as the earth ; but it has a 
bulk' many hundred thousand times as large again as the bulk 
of the earth. If the spherical dimensions of the sun be ima- 
gined to be expanded to anything like the available s])acc of 
the surrounding universe, it will be comprehended how rlicre 
may be many millions of comets circling in the spacious field, 
although not more than tliree or four of them can be seen at 
any one instant from the earth. 

Whenever it happens that a large comet comes williin con- 
venient distance for observation the opportunity is eagerly 
seized to examine with unintermitting assiduity the ap})eavancc.s 
it presents as it passes through the ordeal of near ii])proach to 
the sun. Newton was quite aware of tlic curious fact that tlic 
nucleus and head of a comet grow smaller as well as brighter 
on approach to the sun, and that they grow larger as well as 
fainter as they move into space. lie explained this jieculiarity 
by conceiving that the comet veiled itself* in smoke as it passed 
before the glory of the sun’s face, and then scattered the veil 
as it withdrew from the bright presence. Sir John IlersclicI 
])robably advanced a step further in the line of reasonable ex- 
planation when he connected the condensation and brightening 
of the comet on its advance towards perihelion with the conver- 
sion of visible mist into transparent invisible air, and its sub- 
sequent enlargement and paling away with the re-coudensation 
of transparent air into visible mist and cloud. 

That this luminous mist, of which the chief bulk of the 
comet is composed, is a something of almost iiiconcelvahle 
fineness and rarity, is beyond all question. This is .‘ibuiidantly 
and incontrovcrtibly manifested by the slight ])liysical in- 
fluence which the filmy substance exerts when it comes iiitu 
close relation with other ponderable bodies. In the year 1779, 
Lexell’s comet approached so near to the earth that it v/ould 
liave increased the length of the sidcleal year by three hours 
if its mass had been equal to the earth’s. It would have 
increased the length of the sidereal year by one second if its 
mass had been equal to a five thousandth part of the earth’s. 
It had, indeed, its own journey very materially retarded by 
the earth’s influence ; yet not only did it not change the length 
of the sidereal year even to the extent of a single second, but 
it did not even raise the tidal swell of the ocean in any per- 
ceptible degree. Both in the year 1767 and 1779 this comet 
passed through the midst of Jupiter’s satellites, and became 
entangled temporarily among them. But not one of the satel- 
lites altered its movements to the extent of a hair’s breadth, 
or of a tenth of an instant. This extreme tenuity of the 
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comet’s substance is in some measure accounted for Uy the 
probable sibsence of any dense central mass that can control 
the elastic expansion of the light vaporous material. If the 
earth were to remain of its present size, but were reduced to 
the thousandth part of its present density, the surrounding 
atmosphere would forthwith spread out to many thousand times 
its ])resent volume, and in doing so would approach to- 
’wards the transformation of itself into a comet. Newton has 
very strikingly illustrated this view of the matter by pointing 
out that if a globe t'f air one inch in diameter were removed 
from the earth s surface four thousand miles, it would expand 
into a bulk ca])ablc of filling a s})here as large in circum- 
ference as llie orbit of Saturn. In such a condition of tenuity 
it would be a veritable comet. 

Sul)st:in('e even as rare and as filmy as this can move, 
nevertlielcss, in obedience to the law of centrifugal momentum 
and centralising jittraction, simidy because, however light and 
rare it may be in its intrinsic nature, its journey lies tlirough 
intervals of space that are rarer still. There is in these inter- 
vals something that offers a resistance to even the filmy cometic 
substance. The long tail of tlie comet bends towards the 
regions of s]>:u (‘. that it is leaving ; and Encke’s Comet of short 
period is ahva} s two hours behind time in coming back to the 
end of its vcvolution of three years and 109 days. The vast 
fields of spac(j are a])parcntly filled with some subtle substance, 
tlirough which the revolving orbs of the universe have to 
force their way, and l)y which tlie course of the filmy comet 
is perceptibly retarded, although it has no commensurate effect 
upon the speed of the more j)ondcr(»us ]>lancl. 

There is nearly always a jioint ofsiijicrior brilliancy ])crcep- 
tiblc in the comet’s head, w'liich is termed its nucleus, and it is 
I’.ocessarily a matter of pressing interest to determine wdiat this 
])right nucleus is ; \vhether it is rcjilly a kernel of liard, solid 
substance, or merely a 'wbiff of somewhat more condensed 
vapour. NcAvtoii, from tlie first, maintained that the comet is 
made partly of‘ solid substance, and partly of an investment of 
thin clastic vapours. If this is the case, it is manifest the 
central nodule of dense substance should be capable.of inter- 
cepting light when it passes in front of a more distant luminary, 
such as a fixed star. Comets, on this account, have been 
■watched very narrowly whenever they have been making such 
a passage. On August 18, 1774, the astronomer Messier 
believed that he saw a second bright star burst into sight from 
behind the nucleus of a comet which had concealed it the 
instant before. Another observer, Wartmann, in the year 
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1828, noticed that the litrht of an eighth magnitude star 
was temporarily quenclied as the nucleus of Encke’s Comet 
passed over it. Other observers entertained no less strong 
a conviction that the head of the comet, however bright 
it might be, was absolutely destitute of even the minutest 
centre of consolidation. Both Bessel and Sir John Herschel 
remarked that the brightest and most star-like nuclei that 
came under their notice were at once scattered into broad films 
of strongly illuminated cloud, when more penetrating tele- 
scopes were employed in viewing them. ‘ The real fact that 
underlies such discrej)aneies of opinion most probably is, that 
the question of the presence or absence of solid material in, 
the comet’s substance is one Avhich is beyond the reach of 
telescopic observation. Sir John Jlei’schel was fortunate in 
making one of the most interesting observations of the pas- 
sage of a cornet over a cluster of stars that has ever been 
secured. He was looking at Biela’s Comet, with his large 
reflecting telescope of four feet aperture, in 'which it appeared 
as a small compact round disc of nebulous light three minutes 
across, when he saw this disc drift over a cluster of stars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth magnitudes, and lie noticed these 
minute luminaries shining brightly through tlic substance of 
the comet, estimated at the time as graving a depth ol‘ at least 
-50,000 miles, although the slightest whisp of fog would cer- 
tainly have etfcctually extinguished these stars. That even 
the densest parts ol’ the majority of cornets are without the 
power to effect any material diminution of light seems to 
have been fairly established in numerous instances. Sir W. 
Herschel followed the passage of the centre of the comet of 
1795 over a very delicate double star, and noticed that even 
the fainter constituent remained cleai’ly visible all 4be time. 
Struve saw a tenth magnitude star within a few seconds of the 
brightest part of Encke’s Comet in 1828, and w'as satisfied that 
the light of the star was not enfeebled in the slightest degree, 
Bessel observed a tenth magnitude star within eight seconds 
of the nucleus of Halley’s Comet in 1855, and noted carefully 
that the position of the star wms not shifted by a hair’s breadth, 
as it must have been by even a transparent medium of very 
strifling density. 

An old notion, which conceived that comets are simply 
l)eams of light, has recently been revived. According to this 
view the tail of the comet is condensed sunshine throwm into 
.a focal point where the bright spot of the nucleus appears, and 
*the condensation is due to the lens-like action of the spherical 
mass of semi-transparent vapour which forms the body of the 
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comet, and which progressively increases in density towards 
the centre of the sphere. The comet is thus likened to a vast 
hurning-glass many millions of miles wide, floating through the 
sunsliine, and producing vivid incandescence in its focal point. 
This theory has the one recommendation that it easily and 
adequately accounts for the tail always lying in a direction 
away from the sun ; it at once meets the case of the negative 
shadow. But it does not as satisfactorily explain the curving 
of the beam of sunshine towards the region from which the 
movement takes plafce. It has also the inconvenient attribute 
that the divergence of tlie pencil is in the wrong direction. 
The tail of tlic comet expands on the side of the nucleus that is 
away from the sun. Tlie region of darkness also lies where, 
according to the condensation of light theory, the briglitest 
])art of the refracted beam should be found. Donati’s Comet 
l)assed over the bright star Arctiirus in 1858, and, as it did 
so, the star ajipearcd brightened and magnified during the 
])assage. lint here, it will be observed, the magnified image 
of the star was formed millions of miles away from the comet 
'riie quasi-i)arallcl rays of light from the star were focussed 
at the earth after passing through the comet. It must also be 
added that (*ach comet has its own sj)cciality of distinctive 
j'onn, instead of being merely an angular beam of light, as it 
should be if it v/cre shaped hy a merely optical operation. 

A considerable portion of the light of the comet is, never- 
theless, borrowed from the sun, for it has one property belong- 
ing to it that only reflected light can manifest. It is capable 
of being polarised by prisms of double-refracting spar. Po- 
larisation of this character is only possible when the light 
that is operated upon has already been reflected from an im- 
perfectly transparent medium. Some astronomers have argued 
that the comet eannof shine hy reflected light, because the 
a])pcarancc of phases, such as are shown by the moon, arc 
not presented by their heads as they pass round into appro^- 
j)riatc positions in regard to the sun and earth. Some resem- 
blance to the development of a phase was suspected in the 
case both of Donati’s Comet and in the comet of 1844 ;.but 
the aj)pearance was very uncertain and confused, Jis if absorbed 
and masked in the comet’s haze, and as it were merely a ball 
of thicker fog that was being illuminated, rather than a solid 
sphere. Even if there be solid masses in some of the mightiest 
of the comets, they are in all probability of dimensions too* 
small to be able to manifest broad faces like the crescent, or 
oblate, moon. The whole question of the character of the 
illumination of the comet is, hm^cver, involved in considerlible 
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difficulty. The mere polarisation of the light from a comet by 
no means proves that it is not a self-luminous body in any 
sense, because a body, shining by its own light, may also 
reflect light which it receives from other sources, and produce 
the effects .of polarisation in virtue of this portion of its rays ; 
and on the other hand it would appear that a vaporous body, 
which is douse enough to reflect light capable of polarisation, 
should also be dense enough to intercept some appreciable 
portion of light passing through it from faint stars, instead of 
allowing 17th magnitude stars to be seen through it with un- 
diminish od lustre. 

When a good telcscoj)c is directed towards an approaching 
comet, it is first seen as a faint s]>eck of luminous haze projected 
upon the dark sky. This hazy spot grows brighter and brighter 
as it gets nearer to the earth aiul the sun, until at last a central 
point of strong luiniuosily is seen to bo surrounded by a faint 
circle of paler illiiniiuuUou. Tlic brighter poivt is then spoken 
of as the nucleus of the comet, and the surrounding ])iiteh of 
luminosity is distinguislicd as its coma, or hair. As a general 
rule, however, these characteristics only become more perplex- 
ingly confused and indistinct wlien tclcsco]>es of higli power 
arc em])loyed in examining them. Tliey are best seen, Indeed, 
with ieleseopes of low niagnifviug [xnver and lai’ge field ol' 
view\ ^Vhcii, neverthedess, bright comets happen to come 
very near to the sun, and are subjected to (dose observation 
under the advantages whicli the fine teleboo]>cs of t!ie presenr 
day afl'ord, a series of remarkable elianges is found to take 
place in their luminous configuration. First, jets of bright 
light start out from tlie ruvdcu j, and iv.ovc llirougli tlic laintcr 
haze of the eoina toward.-, the .sun; and tlieu these jets are 
turned ))aekw'ards round the (‘dgc of llie coma, and stream from 
it, behind the comet, until they are fa.'\lnoned into a tail. The 
advanced edge of these backward .‘it reams inis the clear, tvell- 
defined aspect of steam rolling up into a cloud ; the opposite 
edge is ragged and ill defined like tlie border of* a dissolving 
rain-cloud. Linder these circumstances of exceptionally good 
opportunity it becomes at once evident that the tail of the 
comet isjn reality an emanation from the nucleus, and that 
it is called into existence in the first instance by the influence 
of the sun. The substance of the emanation is jirimarily drawm 
towards the sun ; but its forward movement is then suddenly 
arrested, and reversed, and the luminous substance driven 
back, and away from the sim, until it is finally arranged, beyond 
the comet, as a forked tail, including a comparatively dark 
space between its diverging branches. The dark space is also 
I • 
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less distinctly seen extending between the nucleus aii^J the 
brilliant margin of the head. Sir William Herschel conceived 
that the dark space surrounding, and extending behind, the 
nucleus represents a transparent atmosphere buoying up a 
luminous stratum of vapour towards its surface, and that the 
streaks of light are this upper shining layer seen, as it were, 
in the retiring direction of the spherical shell, and therefore 
in the line of greatest dej)th. But when this luminous outer 
stratum is very thick the whole of the comet’s head seems 
bright, and there is n5 dark interspace around the nucleus. He 
imagined also that the tail was a continuation backwards of this 
sjdierical shell — a conical case attached by its narrower end to 
a hemispherical envelope. The as])ect of the tail and of the 
luminous streams is however continually changing and fluctu- 
ating as vaj)or()us masses of cloud-like sti-uctnre might be 
conceived to do, and in some instances there has been a strong 
appearance evenbof an undulating movement. 

This ])roccss of tlic formation of the comet’s tail from 
luminous emanations was watched in the case of Donati’s 
Comet, in 1858, by several observers, and undo)* circumstances 
very mii(*h more advnntfigeons than had ever beft^re been 
possible. Among the distinguished astronomers who were 
fortunate enough to turn this good opj)ortunily to practical 
account may be specially named Donati himself at Florence ; 
Chacornac at Paris; Pa])c and Peters at Altona; Mcedler at 
Borpat; Sccchi and liosa at Koine; llond in the United 
States ; and Cai’i)Outer, Dawes, Lassell, and Challis in 
England. 

This comet had first heen seen at Florence on tlie 2nd of 
tiunc, as a mere patch of nebulous film, without any nuclear 
condensation. Its motion towards the sun was so deliberate at 
that time that no notaJ:)le change in its distinctive aspect was 
perceived until the beginning of September. It then became 
visible to the naked eye, and threw out a tail. On the 10th 
of September this tail was three degrees long ; hut by the 6th 
of October it had grown to thirty-six degrees. On the 5th 
and ()th of October the comet was in its fuH splendour, and it 
was at that period a very magnificent object, the tail being 
sensibly curved, with the convex side uppermost, and in the 
direction of the comet’s advance. On the 9th of October a 
second smaller tail appeared, with a kind of brush projecting 
from the convex side. The comet had then the form of a large 
ostrich feather weaved gently by tbo hand. At the beginning 
of the month of September the nucleus was distinctly manifest, 
and was placed eccentrically within the head. On the 16th 
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of S/iptcmber two diverging streams of light shot out from 
the nucleus across the coma, and, having separated to about 
the extent of its diameter, they turned back abruptly and 
streamed out in the tail. Liuminous substance could be dis- 
tinctly seen rushing out from the nucleus, and then flowing 
back into the tail. M. Kosa described the streams of light as 
resembling long hair brushed upwards from the forehead, and 
then allowed to fall back on each side of the head. On 
September 22 the ‘ hair-parting ’ changed its aspect into the 
form of an expanded fan with a comparatively dark arc 
intervening betw’een two concentric semicircles of light. On 
September 27 the fan spread itself out still more wiilcly, an# 
looked something like the crescent ol’ Venus, with the line of 
the cusps of the crescent crossing the central axis of the tail 
perpendicularly, and with the nucleus brightly defined on the 
inner edge of the crescent. The comet made its perihelion 
])assage on September 30, and at that time tJic dark region of 
the tail, behind the nucleus, Avas very distinct and boldly 
marked, especially near the nucleus, and the axis of the fan- 
shaped head Avas intdined twenty-five degrees to the line of 
greater darkness in the tail. 

Immediately after the j)erihell()n passage it became apparent 
that there Averc three distinct films or envelopes of light 
disposed round the nucleus — an outer one very pale and 
diffused; a second brighter and more shar[>]y defined, and 
having the form of the glory commonly ])laccd by artists 
round the head of a saint; and a third, separated from the 
second by a less luminous interval, and increasing in bright- 
ness toAvards the nucleus until it ])ecame inseparably blended 
Avith it. The space beyond tlic nucleus Avas iutonscly black 
through an angular space of about ninety degrees. A full 
Aveek after the perihelion passage the, outermost envelope was 
losing its regular form ; the nucleus Avas beconriing ragged, 
like the ill-defined border of a rain-cloud during a lieavy 
shower ; the dark space beyond the nucleus Avas enlarging 
itself, and the di\'crgent streamers of the tail Avere curving in 
to transform the head of the comet into a circular nebulosity. 
From th.c 15th to the 22nd of October the nucleus threw out 
iutermittiiigly from itself appendages having the form of 
brilliant comma-shaped masses of incandescent substance 
twisted violently backAvard. Padre Secchi accounts for these 
very remarkable changes of configuration by the influence 
first of the sun’s heat upon the comet’s substance as it ap- 
proached towards perihelion, and afterwards by the production 
iri the luminous emanations thus generated of enormous tides 
I I 
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and perturbation derangements. Some of the most conspicuous 
of these luminous dcvelojmcnts occurred on October 11,* when 
the comet was at its nearest approach to the earth ; and on 
October 17, when it w^as nearest to the planet Venus. He 
has no doubt that the close neighbourhood of thq earth and 
Venus at those times was the effective cause of the sudden 
elianges of aspect, and that those changes of aspect may be 
acce|>ted as proof that the comet's substance consists of really 
ponderable material. Newton attributed the formation of the 
comet’s tail to lutninous vapour being carried along by 
currents of the ether of space, which were themselves set up 
by the licat caught from the sun by the vapour, and he con- 
ceived tliat the substance of the cornet was in process of 
being dis])erscd into space through its tail. Kepler fancied 
lliat the tail ^vas merely the lighter vapour of the comet 
driven f(»rward by the impulse of the solar rays ; and a French 
astronomer of .the seventeenth century, Claude Couriers, 
iiuju’ovcd this notion into a very elegant theory, which was 
looked upon with considerable favour by Whiston, Euler, 
William Ilcrschel, Laplace, Dclambre, and Arago, and 
which affirmed that the cometic nebulosity was so highly 
rarefied on its approach to the sini as to be unable to resist the 
impact of the sunbeams when they fell upon it. Bessel and 
J\I. Faye maintained that no merely material or inechanical 
action of the sun, or mutual attraction of material particles, 
such as gravitation, could be accepted as sufficiently cx])laining 
tlie ap])earances produced in comets at the time of their 
perihelia, but that they must be referred finally to some 
imiierfectly understood operation of an electro-magnetic 
character. Bessel first advanced these views, in perhaps 
rather complicated and obscure jihraseology, at the end of a 
memoir upon Halley ’s^Comet, which he printed in No. 302 of 
the ^ Astronoraische Nachrichten.’ From the expressions in 
that memoir, it appears that Bessel thinks the j^art of the 
comet which is most directed towards the sun becomes con- 
verted into vapour by the sun's heat when the comet has got 
near enough, and that the vapour thus generated is then 
drawn in towards the sun’s mass by the ordinary influence of 
gravitation, until a new force, of a different character and of a 
rejiulsivc energy, is called into play, and that then by this 
new force the luminous substance is suddenly arrested in its 
forward movement, and driven backwards, beyond the nucleus, 
until it streams out there into tail. Professor Tyndall, 
again, having found in certain experiments that air passed 
into a glass tube over a small pellet of porous paper containing 
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the minutest possible trace of particular volatile substances, 
becomes a bripjht white cloud under the beam of the . electric 
light, urges that matter of almost infinite tenuit}^ may be 
clothed with light of higher intensity than that which cornets 
give, and that comets may be substantially ^ actinic clouds ’ of 
this character resulting from the chernicnl inflnciico of the 
sun’s rays upon' thin vapour. He believes lh:it a few ounces 
of the va])oiir of ‘iodide of allyl’ might be ‘ maniificlured ’ in 
this way into a luminous cloud as large and bright as Donati’s 
Comet All the large comets which havd been observed since 
powerful telescopes have been at the command of astronomy, 
agree, more or less, in presenting tlic jdicnoincna which have 
been described, and only differ from each other to the extent 
to which varying distance from the sun and varying velocity 
of movement may be presumed to affect tljc result. Mr. 
Lockyer observed the development of the luminous enve- 
lopes in Coggia’s Comet with the largo ..refracting tele- 
scope of Mr. Newail, at Ferndenc, (.xateshead, wliieh has an 
aperture of twenty-five inches, and descril)cd the bead of tlu' 
comet as a fan-shaped })rojcction of light, with car-likc 
appendages at each side, Avhich sympathetically complemented 
each other at everv change cither of form or luminosity, and 
which had all the ap])eurance of being parts of two eceen- 
trically arranged envelopes. The straight sides, or radial 
borders, of the fan were at times altogether oblltoj'alod by th(‘ 
streams of light passing down backwards into the tail. Imme- 
diately behind the nucleus there was the usual gap, or angular 
region of deep darkness, which gradually passed in the more 
remote parts of the tail into a uiiiforinly-sprijad luminous ha?:e. 
Mr. Lockyer read these configurations as strongly suggesting 
the notion of a meteor whirlj in which the I’egions of greatest 
brightness were caused by the diif(;;rcnt coils, cutting, or 
appearing to cut, each other, and so in those parts leading to 
compression or condensation ami frequent, collision of tlui 
luminous particles. 

When Donati’s magnificent comet was displaying its glories 
to human eyes in 1858, there was one ])owcrful instrument of 
research wanting to human science which has since been added 
to its repertory, and which happily, therefore, was at the com- 
mand of astronomy when Coggia’s Comet occupied the field. 
The spectroscope and its methods of investigation have been 
developed since that earlier time, and the instrument has been 
very assiduously, and in some particulars successfully, directed 
towards the nucleus and envelopes of Coggia’s luminary. Mr. 
Lockyer used it with the flood of light furnished by the hitherto 
I < 
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unprecedentedly large apcKturc of Mr. Newall’s telescope^ and 
he found that the notion that some of the rays of the comet are 
sent either from solid particles, or from vapour in a state of 
very high condensation, is amply confirmed ; and also that 
tliere is no less clear evidence that other portions of tjie comet’s 
light issue from the vapour shining by its own inherent righl. 
The light coining from the more dense constituents, and there- 
fore giving a continuous coloured spectrum, was, however, de- 
ficient in blue rays, and was most probably emitted by material 
substance at the lowered and yellow, stages of incandescence. 
In describing bis sjiectroscopic examination, Mr. Lockycr 
says : — 

* ‘ TiJ(! Imiiinoiis fan also gave a continuous spectrum but little in- 
ferior in brilliancy to tbat of the nucleus itself; wliilo over this, and 
even Jroin ibo dark sj)ace boliind tlio nucleus, were distijiguisliable the 
spectrum ol' hmxh, indicating the presence of rare vapour of some kind ; 
while the cuiitiniioiis speclrum of the nucleus and fan might be referred 
to the piesence of cither denser vapour or of solid particles.’ 

Other oliservations, by l^adrc Secclii at Konie, substantially 
confirm this conclusion, and seem to point to cither carbon, or an 
oxide of carbon, as the source of the bright luminous bands — 
a Oead ’ wliich has been vivaciously followed uj) by the Abbe 
Moigno, when he asks whether this comet may not after all be 
‘ un gigantesque diamant volatilise.’ Whatever may be the 
iiTiswer hereafter given to that question, the verdict of the 
spectroscope is clearly to the effect that the comet is made up 
of a commingling of thin vapour and of denser ]):irticlcs, cither 
comin'esscd into the condition of solidification, or into some 
physical state ajiproaching to that condition, and is therefore 
entirely in accordance with the notion formed on other grounds 
that the nucleus of the comet is a cluster of solid nodules or 
granules, and that the, luminous coma and tail are jets and 
jackets of vapour, associated with the more dense ingredients, 
and swaying and streaming about them as heat and gravity, 
acting antagonistic ways, determine. 

It is a natural ooiisequcncc of the manner in which comets 
ajipear to have been sown ‘broadcast’ in space, that they 
travel in all conceivable directions, and shoot into sjght from 
all possible points of the starry sphere. The planets, which are 
associated into a connected family, travel around the sun in 
planes that, with some trifling and unimportant exceptions, are 
restricted to the zodiacal zone. Comets, on the other hand, 
may arrive from the north, or south, or east, or west; and 
more often, as was indeed the case with Coggia’s Comet, quite 
transversely to the more orderly paths of the planets. Sormc 
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also come out of space by the general direction along which 
others travel wlien they withdraw into space after they have 
made their perihelion obeisance. The ‘ watchmen ’ wlio keep 
ihcir keen outlook for comets, therefore, do not limit their 
search to ^any one particular tract of the starry heavens. This 
scattered order of the comets* array, of its own accord, and 
witliout other supports, intimates that they arc really ^ waii- 
^ dcrers’ of the universe in most instances, passing on from 
system to system, and from sun to sun, and that those particular 
individuals which move in elliptical aiiU recurring paths are 
but chance visitants from the wandering band which have been 
caught by solar or planetary attraction, and turned by it out 
of their original vagrant path into more orderly courses. 

'^rhe following up of the curve in whicli any cornet apjrears 
to be traversing space, when it passes the neighbourhood of the 
earth, so as to determine wdicther it is still wandering vaguely, 
or revolving elliptically, is however a task of e.xeecding delicacy, 
and one that cannot always be performed with unerring cer- 
tainty. If the curve of the path, so long as it is in sight fi’om 
the earth, be in the line of the conic section wdiich is known 
to the mathematician as the hyperbola, then there is no doubt 
that the passing visitant is about to depart upon a journey into 
space from wdiich it will never return. The hyperbola Ls a 
figure which is, so to speak, like a pair of coiu})asscs \A’ith open 
legs, the curve being the sweep round the joint which con- 
nects leg with leg. A comet which travels in such a course 
comes up out of space along the one straight leg, fiwec}>s round 
the joint, and moves back into space by the other leg ; and as 
the legs diverge from each other towards their points, the 
comet goes olF for ever from the line along wliich it has arrived. 
But it so happens that there is yet anotlici* form of curve, wdiich 
is known to the mathematician as the parabola, in which this 
divergent curvature is drawn in so very near to the curvature 
of the continuous ellipse that it is not [)ossihlc to say from the 
mere examination of a small portion of the track whether it is 
really of the nature of the hyperbola or of the ellipse. The 
curve is a limiting one, which opens under the most trivial 
amount of expansion from quickened velocity into a hyperbola, 
or closes* under an equally minute amount of contraction from 
diminished velocity into an ellipse of exceedingly great elonga- 
tion, or eccentricity. Very many of the comets observed 
from the earth appear to be moving in this parabolic course 
of doubtful and undeternynable character, and then as a mere 
matter of convenience they are conceived to be travelling in 
paths which describe ellipses that are so infinitely long as to 
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be practically immeasurable. Such comets should repeat their 
visits to the neighbourhood of the earth, but they should t)nly 
do so aftfir very long intervals of absence, and in their cases it 
is always a matter of exceeding, and often of insurmountable 
difficulty, to say how long such absences should be. 

Burckhardt’s Comet of 1723 , Encke’s Comet of 1771, the 
comet of 1774 , Rosenbergs and Schwabe’s Comet of 1818 , 
and the cornets of 1824 and 1840 , all belong to the class 
that may fairly be considered vagrants of space, moving in 
aberrant hyperbolas. • Several other comets have been marked 
as having elliptical paths so long that the successive returns 
into sight only occur after the lapse of hundreds, or of even 
thousands, of years. All the other comets that have been ob- 
served move in elliptical orbits so limited in size that they 
never pass anywhere beyond the boundaries of the planetary 
system, and these all agree in the remarkable and important 
particulars, that they travel in paths that have the same gene- 
ral direction in space as the orbits of the planets, and that they 
jnovc the same way with the planets, that is, from west to cast. 
These comets are consequently looked upon as being properly 
a constituent ])art of the planetary system. 

There is one of these comets of short period, or, to speak 
more exactly, a comet that at one time was believed to be of 
this character, which has a history of its own so peculiar and 
notable as to require some passing mention. This comet made 
its first recognised appearance in the sky in 1770 , and was at 
that time observed by two very accomplished and competent 
astronomers, namely, Lexcll and Burckhardt, who at once 
agreed in assigning the visitor an elliptical path that should be 
traversed completely in a trifle less than six years. The 
luminary, however, did not fulfil the expectations that had 
been formed lor it, and did not return at the expiration of the 
ai)pointcd time. Lexell* then, after a further examination of 
its course, became convinced that this comet was originally 
one of the aberrant vagrants of space, but that in the year 
1767 it was brought by its vagrant path so near to the planet 
Jupiter that it was caught by that planet’s attraction, and 
swerved into a new line of movement — the one, namely, in which 
it was subsequently seen moving in 1770 . In this ftew path 
it had again travelled on until it once more came into the close 
neighbourhood of Jupiter. This happened in 1779 , and the 
comet was then once more acted upon by the planet’s attrac- 
tion, and this time swayed by it back into a divergent path, 
which whisked it away for ever out^of sight of human eyes. 
The periodic orbit was merely a brief episode in the comet’s 
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history, accidentally brought about by the agency of J upiter. 
The« celebrated French mathematician, Laplace, afterwards 
examined the facts of this temporary conversion of a hyper- 
bolic orbit into an elliptical one, and substantially confirmed 
the conclusion at which Lexell had arrived as to the cause of 
the comers disappearance, and in doing this he further ascer- 
tained that on its second approach to Jupiter the comet had 
been nearer to the planet than its own fourth satellite, and that 
it was at that time in a position where the planet’s attraction 
must have been two hundred times greater than the attraction 
of the sun. It was upon this auspicious occasion that the dis- 
covery was made of the surpassingly small mass of the comet, 
because the satellites of the planet did not suffer tlie slightest 
derangement or disturbance from the intrusion of this unlooked- 
for visitant into their system. 

There is another of the group of ^ short period ’ comets tliat 
also has a history requiring a few special words of notice. On 
February 27, 1826, M. Ilicla, an Austrian officer residing at 
Josephstadt, in Bohemia, discovered a comet in the constella- 
tion of Aries, which at that time was seen as a small round 
speck of filmy cloud. Its course was watched during the fol- 
lowing month by M. Gambart at Marseilles, and by M. Clau- 
sen at Altona, and those observers assigned to it an cllij)tical 
orbit, with a period of six years and three quarters for the 
revolution. M. Damoiseau subsequently undertook to add to 
the calculations of its path an estimate of the infiucnc'c that 
should be exerted over it by the earth, tlu]ntcr, and Saturn, 
and found lliat the return of llie comet should be retarded 
from this came by 9'f)642 days, and that, with this allowance, 
the comet was due at its next perihelion on November 27, 
1832. In canyiiig out this investigation, M. T)amr)iseau re- 
marked that the cc»met would cro^s the plane of the earth’s 
orbit within 20, 000 miles of its track, but about one month 
before the earth would have arrived at the same spot. Some 
measure of alarm was caused by tlie announcement of this 
close shave, and various speculations soon became rife as to 
wliat the consequences might have been, whether to the earth 
or to the comet, if the sliave liad been a yet closer one. Tlie 
comet was fairly punctual in keeping the appointment for its 
perihelion return, and it came back again into the same 

C ’^ion, Avith a like observance of the virtue of punctuality, 
in 1839 and in 1846. On the latter occasion it was 
noticed, however, that either from its approximate contact 
with the eartii, or more probably from some cause connected 
Avith the divellent action of the sun, it had been split into two 
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halves, and that the two halves were travelling on quite un- 
concernedly abreast, and about sixteen thousand miles, or 
twice the measure of the earth’s diameter, asunder. The one 
half was a trifle fainter than the other, but each had a tail of 
its own, ajid both tails were carried symmetrically ranged at 
right angles with the line connecting the two h^ds. This 
very remarkable disruption of the comet was first noticed by 
Professor ChMlis, at Cambridge, on January 15; but it was 
also observed and ])ut on record, almost simultaneously, by 
JI. Wichmann at I\ainigsberg, and by Lieutenant Maury at 
Washington, so that the evidence of the occurrence was alto- 
gether unimpeachable. M. Plant amour, of Geneva, forthwith 
examined the movements of the two halves of the disrupted 
luminary, and ascertained that they w'cre travelling in the 
j>ath which was ai)])roximatcly the jwoper one for the original 
comet, and that they were holding on their course steadily 
abreast of each other, and without changing the distance which 
hcvcrcd them, a* they rao\ed on into space beyond the range 
of human vision. 

From this i)criod, however, the further destinies of the dis- 
rupted luminary were kept under a cloud for a considerable 
time, and the puzzled astronomers were left in a state of tan- 
talising uncertainty as to Avhat had become of it. At the 
beginning of the year 1806 this feeling of bewilderment gained 
expression in the iVnnual Report of the Council of the Royal 
.Vstronomical Society. The matter continued nevertheless in 
llic same state of ju’ovoking uncertainty for another six years. 
Idle third ])eriod of the perihelion passage had then passed, 
and nothing liad been seen of the missing luminary. .But on 
the night of November 27, 1872, night watchers were startled 
by a sudden and a very magnificent display of falling stars or 
meteors, of which there had been no previous forecast, and 
Professor Kliiikerflucs*, of Berlin, having carefully noted the 
common radiant jioint in space from "which this star-shower 
was discharged into the earth’s atmosphere, with the intuition 
of ready genius jumped at once to the startling inference that 
here at last were traces of the missing luminary. There were 
eighty of the meteors that furnished a good position for the 
radiant point of the discharge, and that position, straaige to say, 
was very much the same as the position in space which Biela's 
Comet should have occupied just about that time on its fourth 
return towards perihelion. Klinkerflues, therefore, taking this 
sjiot as one point in the path of the comet, and carrying the 
jiatli on as a track into forward sp^ce, fixed the direction there 
through which it should pass as a ^vanishing point’ at, the 
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other side of the starry sphere, and Imving satisfied himself of 
that farther position he sent off* a telegram to the other side of 
the world, where alone it could be seen — that is to say to Mr. 
Pogson, of the Madras Observatory — which may be best told 
hi its own nervous and simple words. 

Herr Klinkerflucs’ telegram to Mr. Pogson, of Madras, was 
to the following, effect : — 

‘Novemhor 30. — Biela touched the efirtli on the 27th*of November. 
Search for him near Tlieta Centauri.’ 

The telegram reached Madras, through* Russia, in one hour 
and thirty-five minutes, and the sequel of this curious passage 
of astronomical romance may be appro])riatcly told in the 
Avords in Avhich Mr. Pogson replied to Herr Klinkeifliics’ pithy 
message. The ansAver Avas dated Madras, the 6th of December, 
and was in the following Avords: — 

‘On the 30th of November, at 16 Lours, the time of the comet rising 
here, I Avas at my post, but hopelessly; clouds and rain ga\'e me no 
chance. The next morning I had the same bad luck. But on the 
third trial, Avith a line of blue break, about 17^ Iioutk mean time, 
I found Biela immediatel// 1 Only four comparison.s in successive 
minutes could be obtained, in strong morning twilight, Avith an anony- 
mous star; but direct motion of 2*0 seconds decidt'd that I had got the 
comet all right. I noted it — circular, bright, Avith a decided niuileus, 
hut no tail, and about forty-five seconds in diameter. Next morning 
I got seven good comparisons A\ith an anonymous star, showing a 
motion of 17’9 seconds in twenty-eight minutes, and 1 al^o got two 
comparisons Avith a Madras star in our current Catiilogue, and Avitli 
7734 Taylor. I was too anxious to secure one good place iur the one 
in hand to look for the other comet, and the fourth morning Avas cloudy 
and rainy. I used poAver 99 on the Eipiatorial of Tronghton and 
Simms, eighteen inches in diameter, but T could see the comet avcU in 
the finder. At a guess 1 should dcxscribe it as three times iis bright as 
cluster 80 Messier, in the field Avith Ji. S. and T. Scoipii.’ 

Herr Klinkerfliies’ commentary upoji tliis communication 
was that he forthwith proceeded to satisfy Jiiinself tliat no 
provoking accident had led to the discovery of a comet alto- 
gether unconnected Avith Biela’s, although in this particular 
place, and that he Avas ultimately quite confident of the iden- 
tity of the comet observed by Mr. Pogson Avith one of the two 
heads of Biela. It was subsequently settled that Mr. Pogson 
had, most probably, seen both heads of the comet, one on 
the first occasion of his successful searcli, and the second on 
the following day, and the meteor shoAver experienced in 
Europe on November 27 Avas unquestionably due to the 
passage near the earth of 5i meteoric trail travelling in the 
track of the comet. When the question of a possible collision 
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was mooted in 1832, Sir John Herschel remarked that such 
an occurrence might not be unattended with danger, and that 
on account of the intersection of the orbits of the earth and 
the comet a rencontre would in all likelihood take place within 
the lapse of some millions of years. As a matter of fact the 
collision did take place on November 27, 1872, and the result, 
so far as the earth was concerned, was a magnificent display of 
aerial fireworks ! But a more tolling piece of ready-witted 
sagacity than this prompt employment of the telegraph for 
the apprehension of •the nimble delinquent can scarcely be 
conceived. The sudden brush of the comet’s trail, the instan- 
taneous telegram to the opposite side of the world, and the 
glimpse thence of the vagrant luminary as it was just whisking 
itself off into space towards the star Theta Centauri, together 
constitute a passage that stands quite without a parallel in 
the experience of science. The ‘ Biela touched the earth on 
‘ November 27. Search for him near Theta Centauri ’ of Herr 
Klinkerflues, well deserves to be placed on the tablets of scien- 
tific history by the side of Leverrier’s instructions to Dr. Galle 
on September 23, 1846, to point his telescope to the previously 
unseen planet Neptune. 

In connexion with this account of KHnkerflues’ identification 
of the comet of Biela with a meteoric shower, it is necessary 
however to add that the great facts of the identity of me- 
teoric streams with comets had been already suspected on 
other grounds. It has long been remarked that there are 
two nights in the year — namely, that of August 10, and 
that of November 13, when splendid displays of meteors 
commonly occur; and it has also been noticed that the 
meteors in each of these instances have a common radiant 
j)oint in the heavens, from which they burst, as ^ falling stars,’ 
to complete their precipitation to the earth, through the earth’s 
atmosjihere. Professor Newton, of the United States of Ame- 
rica, collected and examined thirteen several accounts of the 
occurrence of a meteor shower on November 13, and he 
came to the conclusion, as a result of his calculations, that 
the regular periodic fall of these meteors was due to the exist- 
ence of a group of bodies which revolved in a settled orbit 
with a period of either 180, 185, 354, or 376 days, or of thirty- 
three years and a quarter. Professor Adams subsequently 
found that the first four of these presumed periods were in- 
admissible, but that the period of thirty-three years would 
really satisfy the conditions of the •case. Professor Schia- 
parelli, the director of the Milan Observatory, then ^ew up a 
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menjoir, which was printed in No. 1629 of the ^ Astronomische 
* Nachrichten,’ in which he pointed out that the path assumed 
for this meteor stream was rirtually identical with the course 
which had already been assir^ned to the comet of 1866, kno>vn 
as Tempel’s Comet, for an orbit. He placed in his memoir, 
side by side, the corresponding places and elements of the 
meteors and of the comet, and showed by this comparison that 
they were in the closest agreement. He afterwards, in another 
communication, on December 31, 1866, traced a similar 
resemblance between a path that had <been deduced for the 
periodic meteors of August 13, and the orbit that had been 
assigned to comet HI, known as the Great Comet of 1862, 
by Dr. Oppolzer. It must, therefore, be understood that 
Herr Klinkerflues had these previous determinations to give 
the bent to his own brilliant and shrewd apprehension of the 
character of the meteor shower in 1872. 

The comet of 1866, which has been identified with the 
November meteor showers, was first seen as a comet in the 
year a.d. 1 26. It returned in its regular periodic patli at inter- 
vals of 33^ years fifty-two times after that, but only gave 
indications of its approach to the neighbourhood of the earth 
on those occasions by the showers of meteors that it scattered 
upon it until the year 1866, when it was once again seen as a 
comet. This luminary moves in a very lengthened ellipse, 
which extends out from the sun a little beyond the planet 
Uranus, and as it does so it leaves a trail of material particles 
behind it in its path not less than 1,772 millions of miles long — 
so long in fact, that the earth pursuing its yearly course 
returns three times into the trail before this has swept along 
quite out of its way. The consequence is tliat there are 
meteor showers on this particular day of the year for three 
years in succession; but that after that there are no such 
showers for the next thirty years, wfiich are consumed by Ihc 
trail in getting tlirough the rest of the comet’s orbit, because 
the earth during tliat time only crosses the void portions of the 
track. The comet of 1862, which has been identified with 
the August meteors, has a period of 145 years, and moves in 
that period through an orbit which runs out from the sun 
M far again as Uranus, and which therefore extends quite 
to the remote confines of the solar system. But in this case 
there appears to be a continuous and absolutely uninteimit- 
tittg trail of material particles quite round the vast orbit, so 
that the earth always,, finds a meteor shower there every 
year, when it gets back to the part of its own orbit which 
touches the trail. The August meteors have thus been shown 
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to be a stream of minute bodies 4^043,520 miles broad wh^re 
the earth plunges through it, and extending through an ellip- 
tical course that has a span of 10,988 miSions of miles for 
its greatest diameter. This stream is annually crossed by the 
earth in six hours, and during those hours meteors appear in 
the sky of that portion of the earth that is to the front in 
encountering the stream. 

There is no difficulty at all in apprehending what it is that 
takes place when the earth plunges in this way through the 
stream. The meteors* are rushmg on in their own proper 
path with a speed of about 1,660 miles in the minute, and at 
the instant of their encounter with the earth it is moving, on 
its part, with the speed of 1,140 miles in the minute. Entering 
the earth’s atmosphere, under these conditions, the meteoric 
mass is stopped in its movement by the resistance of the air, 
and immediately becomes amenable to the earth’s attraction, 
and begins to fall ,to the ground. As it does this the for- 
ward momentum of the mass is transformed into molecular 
vibration, which first takes effect in fusing, and then im- 
mediately afterwards in igniting, the substance, and so it 
becomes converted into a shining as well as a ^ falling ’ star. 
The meteor is in this way raised to an intense white heat, and 
is then dissipated into vapour, which is seen trailing along in 
the sky either as a luminous track, or as a streak of gleaming 
white cloud. In most instances the burning meteor is extin- 
guished before it strikes the earth. Few, indeed, of the 
meteors ever retain solid coherence so long, but are dispersed 
entirely into vapour, which blends itself with the atmosphere. 
When the meteors do strike the earth as solids they bury 
themselves in the soil, and may subsequently be disinterred from 
It in the form known as the Meteoric Stone, or Aerolite. 

The meteoric masses wh^ch are encountered in the case of 
the August meteor shower are estimated to vary in size from 
nodules of ninety grains to nodules of eight pounds, and to 
be scattered through space with an average ffistance of 400 
miles, but with occasional gaps of many hundred times greater 
extent. In reference to the enormous numbers of bodies of • 
this class that are scattered in space. Professor Newton remarks 
that as many as seven millions ^'and a half of meteors, large 
enough to make themselves visible to the naked eye, and 
probably as many as forty times that number of smaller ones, 
often enter tlie earth’s atmosphere in a single night, and that 
the great circular stratum of space whieh contains the planets 
is in reality traversed by an altogether innumerable myriad of 
such bodies. It will, of course, be easily understood that this ' 
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estimate of the number of meteors is based upon the fact of 
the mighty stretch of nocturnal sky around the earth. The 
counting of 100 meteors by a single observer only means that 
100 meteors have entered the comparatively narrow segment 
of the atmosphere that lies Within the reach of that observer’s 
vision, and of such ranges there are thousands comprised within 
a hemisphere of the earth. 

The identification, in certain remarkable instances, of meteor 
streams with comets, thus conclusively settles the fact that 
comets do contain some solid elemenfs in their composition. 
This is the assurance which meteors have added to tele- 
scopic and spectroscopic investigations of the ])hysical nature 
of comets. It must, however, be understood that it is by 
no means meant that the tails of the comets are streams of 
meteors. The tails of the comets are vaporous emanations 
ejected out beyond the nucleus by the influence of the 
sun. The meteor streams arc trails of solid corpuscles dropped 
behind the nucleus, as it rushes on in its curving path. The 
November and August meteors have been selected as the most 
convenient and perhaps striking instances of this periodic 
occurrence of star showers; but they do not stand alone, now, 
as the representatives of this class of bodies. At least one 
hundred other meteor-systems, of a similar character, have 
been either suspected or ascertained. It is ailso conceived to 
be most probable that comets are lengthened out, and drawn 
more into the state of continuous meteor trails, with successive 
returns iiito the sphere of the sun’s attraction. In this point 
of view the November meteors may be held to be gradually 
and progressively passing on into the state of the August 
meteors, and to mark, as it were, the mtermediato stage by 
which comets arc transformed into meteor streams. 

The sketch of this interesting fragment of Physical History 
has, so far, been one of continuous and smooth inductive pro- 
gress, and the demonstration is, to this point, singularly com- 
j)lcte. But even here the subject is not finally exhausted. There 
still remains one other, and one very remarkable, page to be 
turned. If there are tliese countless systems of connected and 
orderly meteoric streams setting in various directions through 
B))acc, has science nothing further to say as to the sources from 
which these streams have been primarily issued ? The answer 
which Nature itself immediately supplies to this question is 
in no sense less wonderful and complete than the other steps of 
the argument which have been passed in review. It has been, 
in the first place, for a long time known that the mighty sun 
is itself one fertile source of meteoric emanation. The coronal 
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halo of glory which is seen surrounding its eclipsed face when 
the dark body of the moon intervenes between it and the eafth, 
is at that lime observed to consist of radiant streaks shooting 
forth in all directions around, and is now held to be made up 
of jets of comparatively minute solid particles thrown off from 
the sun, and scintillating in its beams. The zodiacal light 
which stretches out so far beyond the coronal -halo into the 
twilight is now deemed but the outer extremities of those jets 
reaching so far into space that the ponderable matter of which 
they are composed is loft free to enter upon a course of sus- 
tained orbitual circling round the sun, instead of falling back 
at once to the solar surface as the nearer ones which constitute 
the coronal appendage are constrained to do. The dark spots 
disc;erned from time to time upon the sun’s bright disc are now 
looked upon as stupendous craters in the sun from which these 
radiant streams are cast forth in endless succession by a verit- 
able process of eruption. Under appropriate management 
ruddy flames, or rather ruddy outbursts of hot vapour, are 
seen rising from the sun as a part of this eruptive process, to 
distances as vast as a hundred thousand miles ; and a ready 
calculation has shown that if light vapours can be carried so 
far by the eruptive force, the more ponderable matters that 
accompany the vapours as the lava-bombs accompany the 
steam-jets of the terrestrial volcano, must of necessity be shot 
so much further than the light vapours that some of them 
must get to distances where they would be abandoned in the 
circumsolar space to their own momental impetuosities, and be 
left to circle in orbits of their own, around the great centre of 
•attraction, under the well-known influences and laws of 
elliptical movement. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
sun, indeed, under successive discoveries of this class, has come 
to be contemplated as a shining ocean of meteoric emission, 
instead of, as it was once conceived to be, a desolate stretch of 
void space. In a remarkable book written by Mr. Mattieu 
Williams, and called * The Fuel of the Sun,’ in which the main 
object of the author is to suggest that the heat-energy of the 
great luminary is maintained by the rushing of the mighty 
i)rb, with a velocity of 500,000 miles per day, through a uni- 
versally diffused thin atmosphere of mingled oxyg'en and 
nitrogen, a hundred thousand times more rare than air at the 
sea-level, Mr. Williams remarks in pointed and expressive 
allusion to the theme under consideration : — 

* The zodiacal light presents exactly the phenomena required to 
satisfy these theoretical requirements. Here is a lenticular zone of 
nebulous matter having just the form and position which a dense 
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^UBter of solid particles projected out from the spot-regions on eith^ 
sidb of the solar equator i^ould attain if those particles continued their 
journey far beyond the visible limits of the corona, and then, at vary- 
ing distances, terminated their radial excursion in the curvilinear 
resultant of the two forces of explosive projection and solar gravitation.’ 

And then in another passage he as pertinently adds : — 

* It is but a step from the Meteoric Zone, crossing the orbit of tbe 
earth, to the zone of the Asteroids, the pocket-phinets beyond the orbit 
of Mars ; a step that for a projectile is practically shortened by the con- 
tinuous diminution of the reclaiming force of solar gravitation. It is 
but like a gradation from meteoric dust to meteoric grains, then to the 
meteoric pebbles, nodules, and masses weighing hmidreds of pounds, 
and even tons, that have fallen upon the earth, to the smallest of the 
asteroids, and from them to Pallas, the giant of the series, whose bulk 
is 2,177 times less than that of the earth. It is perfectly consistent that 
the larger masses should be projected to the greatest distance ; and also 
that the more tremendous and profound the whirling tempest in the 
sun, the greater must be the dimensions of solid masses that would be 
tom out of its depths.* ' 

But yet once again. It has been observed that the great 
outer planets of our system are frequent stumbling-blocks to 
wandering comets ; they arc constantly getting in their way. 
In other words, there appears to be a marked tendency among 
certain individuals of the ‘comets of short i)criod’ to group 
themselves into sympathetic relations with these planets, and 
to make them, as it were, secondary foci of their regulated 
movements. For a long time the frequent return of comets 
of short period into the neighbourhood of Jupiter and Saturn 
was conceived to be but an accidental exertion, by these pon- 
derous giants of the system, of their atLracti\o power for less 
massive aggregations of matter that chanced to come within 
the pale of their influence. More recent investigations into 
the physical aspect of these outer planets appear to have sup- 
plied a much grander and more comprehensive interpretation 
of the sympathy. There can now scarcely be a doubt that the 
restless eruptions and explosive operations which are so inti- 
mately connected with the inner life, and with the maintenance 
of the physical energy of tlic sun, arc by no means confined to 
that mighty central sphere, but that they are reproduced in 
an inferior degree in the dependent system of planets. The 
great sphere of the planet Jupiter, which sweeps along so 
majestically in the outer confines of the system, is certainly 
anything but a fixed and settled orb of solid unchanging 
ni^ormity. As long back as November 1834, Schwabe had 
drawn attention to spots upon the disc of this planet which 
resembled small spots on the sun, having nuclei surrounded 
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' by penumbra;’ and which at tunes split up and dissolved, 
just after the manner of sun spots. The dark belts contiiAially 
visible upon the planet are unquestionably the more trans- 
parent parts of a voluminous mobile atmosphere that afford 
glimpses into deeper regions of vapour still far above any 
nucleus of central solidification. They are the counterparts of 
the dark maculse of the sun, modified by the circumstances of 
different bulk, temperature, and rotatory impulse. Mattieu 
Williams says, in regard to this deeply interesting and most 
beautiful planet : — * 

* I have little doubt that Jupiter is still red-hot, or rather white-hot, 
that a vast depth of aqueous or other vapour surrounds it, and that 
these, together with the free oxygen and nitrogen, form a very much 
greater atmosphere than that which I have calculated. I think it 
extremely probable that the temperature of tlie dissociation of water ’ 
(tliat is, the separation of its constituent dements under the circum- 
stance of a temperature too high to allow their chemical union to be 
maintained) ‘has i^eeii reached by the original atmospheric compres- 
sion of Jupiter ; that it must have manifested some degree of general 
solar phenomena ; and that if we could see it shaded from the solar 
rays it would appear like a phosphorescent, or rather fluorescent, ball, 
by the illumination of its vaporous envelope, due to the light which it 
absorbs from tlie glowing world within.’ 

Mattieu Williams calculates that the atmospheric pressure 
upon the surface of the contained solid nucleus of Jupiter can- 
not be less than 740 lbs, to the square inch, which would be 
only balanced by a column of mercury 134 feet high, and that 
the compression alone of this weight must generate a tempera- 
ture in the lower regions of the atmosphere of at least 2,259 
degrees of Fahrenheit, which is about the melting-point of 
cast-iron. Jupiter, therefore, must be ranked as a miniature 
or subordinate sun, rather than as a finished and consolidated 
world, reproducing in its outer region of rule many of the 
same operations and manifestations of energy and originative 
force that are evinced by its great solar prototype in the cen- 
tral focus of the system, and possibly conferring upon its little 
family of dependent satellites the same benefit and service that 
the vitalising sun affords to the nearer planets of its family. 
But if this is the case, Jupiter should have its streams of 
dependent meteorites moving in eccentrically recurring paths, 
as well as its cluster of satellite-worlds; and the comets of 
short period that return to the neighbourhood of Jupiter 
should be those meteor streams have primarily issued 
from tibe planet itself as results of ^ptive force, ratiber than 
chance wanderers, that have been drawn to the planet and 
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chained to its chariot wheels as the captives of its aggressive 

has been said of Jupiter applies with equal 'force to 
the planet Saturn. This planet contains the volume of 1,397 
earths, bqt its specific weight, viewed as a whole, is not 
more than it would have if made up entirely of coal. It is 
lighter, mass for mass, than Jupiter — lighter even than an 
equal bulk of water. This lightness emphatically points to 
high temperature, relatively small size of the central nucleus of 
consolidation, and large amount of rare vapours. Spots have 
been seen upon its surface similar to those which have been 
alluded to as present upon Jupiter. It has broad shaded belts, 
and lighter streaks of changing cloud; and, above all, it shines 
with a golden light, which, far more than the pale splendour 
of Jupiter, speaks of independent and inherent powers of illu- 
mination. The reflection of sunshine from a coating of white 
clouds would assuredly not furnish this golden tinge, but a 
bright self-luminous photosphere shining through a veil of 
white clouds, adapted to absorb the blue rays of the light, 
would do so. But Saturn does not stop in the testimony it 
offers at this point. It has a more remarkable argument to 
contribute which is also essentially its own. Mattieu Williams 
refers to this very strikingly, in speaking of the probable con- 
dition of the planet, in a passage in which he says : — 

* The flaming prominences, the volleys of the corona, the zodiacal 
light, the meteor rings, and tilie zone of the asteroids, should bo re- 
peated on a scale which, though but in miniature compared with the 
meteoric efforts of the sun, should be relatively to the dimensions of tlie 
planet much greater on account of the relative mass of the disturbing 
satellites and the greater relative proportions of condensible matter 
that would accompany the atmospheric gases. As the angular velocity 
of Saturn^s rotation is about fifty- eight times greater than that of the 
sun, the projectiles from the planet would 'have a greater tendency to 
assume circular orbits ; as the great majority of the ejections would, as 
in the case of the sun, be made from the vicinity of the equator, the 
plane of these orbits would for the most part deviate but little from 
that of the planet’s equator.’ 

In short, Saturn should he embraced by a ring of meteorites 
flying round its equator in a narrow belt, or plane, and show- 
ing themselves to telescopic scrutiny exactly as the ^ Rings of 
^ Saturn ’ do show themselves when powerful instruments are 
directed towards its face. 

The marvellously beautiful appendage of Saturn, known as 
its Biugy was first noticed*^ by GraJileo as far back as 1610. It 
must, therefore, be looked upon as one of the first fruits of the 
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invention of the telescope, which was only accomplished in the 
previous year. Gralileo described what he saw as three bodies 
lying in a straight line and almost touching each other. For 
nearly half a century the two outer bodies were conceived to 
be handles of the central sphere, for some unguessed-at reason 
progressively changing their aspect and form in a period of 
fifteen years. In the year 1659 the Dutch astronomer, 
Huyghens, having constructed a telescope twelve feet long, 
was able by its aid to get hold of the true key of this mystery. 
He printed a book at the Hague which he called ^ Systema 
‘ Saturnii,’ in which he argued that the appendage of Saturn 
must be a slender flat ring, everywhere distinct from the planet’s 
surface, and inclined to the ecliptic — ‘ Annulo cingitur, tenui 
‘ piano, nusquam cohasrente, ad eclipticam inclinato,’ were the 
words in which he announced, at first enigmatically, this dis- 
covery. 

The ring of Saturn is, it is now known, a thin flat appen- 
dage lying alinok immediately in the outward prolongation of 
the protuberant equator of the planet, and altogether separate 
from it, exactly as was conceived by Huyghens ; very much 
as if a portion of the protuberant equatorial mass had been 
whirled off' a few thousand miles further from the axis of rota- 
tion, and had then been abandoned there to be sustained thence- 
forward by the force of its own rotatory movement. This 
curious ring is twenty-four thousand miles broad, and at the 
utmost 250 miles tliick, and it whirls round in its own plane 
much as a jjlate does on the top of a juggler’s wand, with a 
velocity of twenty-two thousand miles an hour ; and the finest 
telescopes of the present day show that it is made up of a 
number of successive segments, with dark spaces between, and 
that besides this, there is within the innermost bright segment, 
a darker, still ring-shaped mass, extending one-third of the 
way across the intervening chasm that separates the brighter 
ring from the planet. 

This inner dark ring of Saturn was seen, for the first time, 
almost simultaneously by Mr. Bond in America, Mr. Dawes in 
England, and Padre Secchi in Borne. It is of a dull slate colour, 
giving oflf only just enough light to make itself visible in con- 
trast with the deeper black of the unilluminated sky, and it is 
half transparent, so that the form of the spherical body can be 
traced through it. Its sudden appearance in this way, at once 
to several observers, and the long previous period that it had 
remained unknown, notwithstanding the fact that the ring had 
been constantly under observation, and for some time with 
equally good instruments, seem to indicate that it may itself 
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pos&ibly have been of quite modern origin, and its sudden 
appeafance very remarkably supports a conviction long enter- 
tained by Otto Struve, that these Saturnian rings are* by no 
means fixed and permanent in their form. This exact and 
most careful observer points out that Huyghens had remarked 
at the latter part of the 17th century, that the ring of Saturn 
was not quite so broad as the interval separating it from the 
planet, although it is now, beyond all doubt, more than twice as 
broad as that interval. From this, and from other independent 
investigations and observations of his own, Struve concludes 
that the ring is gradually extending itself inwards, and that if 
the same inward growth is continued, it should be in contact 
with the planet itself in another hundred and twenty years. 
All this, it will be observed, is radically consistent with the idea 
that the ring is not a solid appendage, but a moving stream of 
revolving meteors ; erupted nodules that have been shot from 
the planet at some epoch of violent disturbance, and that have 
since continuod to revolve around the planet in a sustained 
orbit, as the stream of the August meteors revolves around 
our own sun. After all that has been said in the preceding 
pages upon a kindred theme, there should obviously be no very 
grave difficulty in the assumption that Saturn, like the other 
great orbs of space, must have its occasional periods of excep- 
tional eruptive activity and of subsequent repose, and that the 
simultaneous inner growth of the bright ring, and develop- 
ment of the dark ring, arc intimately associated phenomena 
indicative of this variable energy, the dusky rings being 
simply the smaller and more temporary results of an agency 
that would have made permanent additions to the inner portions 
of the brighter ring if the projectile efforts had been greater. 
Comets of short period, which return at regular intervals to 
the neighbourhood of Saturn, if contemplated in this light, 
become merely rings, or meteor streams, which have been shot 
forth with a projectile energy that served to confer upon them 
wide elliptical orbits, in the place of close circular ones* 

It will be observed that there is nothing in this view of the 
eruptive and meteoric parentage of comets that in any way 
controverts, or supersedes, what has been previously said in 
regard to so many of these bodies being vagrants from the 
outer regions of space. The stars, it will be remembered, 
which are spread broad-cast through those outer regions in 
numbers transcending human powers of computation are all 
suns, essentially of the saiqe nature as the glorious luminary 
which emits the coronal halo and the zodiacal light. They 
shine with a fierce inherent incandescence, and must be the 
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seat of a similar process of unceasing change and energetic 
activity to that which our own fountain of light and life dis- 
play&. In all probability each one of those stars has therefore 
its own tributary array of meteor dependents. A projectile 
stream shot out from any one of these external systems so far 
that it ceased to be amenable to the reclaiming attraction of 
the parent mass, would of necessity travel on in the line of its 
projection until it plunged into the vortex of some other system, 
and there tracked its sky, on its way to other depths of the 
immensity, with amassing comet’s gleam. The vagrant comets, 
that travel in hyperbolas, are properly the outer fringes of 
meteor-systems that have been tom from the parent mass by 
the supreme strength of their explosive impacts, and so left to 
their own aberrant impulses in the void. They are the projec- 
tiles of the meteoric artillery that have been shot forth into 
space, so to speak, with an infinite range. 

It is scarcely possible to turn from a survey of this fascinat- 
ing department of physical research without giving a parting 
word to a speculation that bears very closely upon it, and that 
has been received with a considerable degree of favour by 
distinguished philosophers, foremost among them Mayer of 
Heilbronn, Helmholtz, Joule, Sir William Thomson, and 
Tyndall. It does not need any large effort of imagination to 
conceive that the great central luminary of our system must of 
necessity be expending its store of energy under the unceasing 
strain of the marvellous work it performs, unless there is some 
special provision in the arrangements of the physical universe 
for compensating this loss, and replacing the waste. According 
to the authorities who have been named, this renewal of solar 
energy may possibly be accomplished by the mechanical im- 
pact of the meteors that are for ever showering in upon the 
surface of the sun from the neighbouring regions of space, and 
especially from those* portions of it that furnish the gleams of 
the coronal halo, and of the zodiacal light. It has been calcu- 
lated by these advocates of the * Dynamical Theory of Heat,’ 
that the aerolite, or solid meteor, rushing in upon the sun fron* 
an infinite distance with the velocity of 390 miles in a second, 
which it would acquire under such circumstances, would gene- 
rate, as the mere mechanical result of the concussion, 9,000 
times as much heat as would be produced by the ordinary com- 
bustion of an equal mass of coal, and that if the earth fell to 
the sun from an infinite distance, it would generate enough 
heat by the concussion to maintein the calorific waste of the 
sun for an entire century. The sun would consume itself 
under its present rate of emission of light and heat, if it were a 
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mass of coal burning in the ordinary way, in 4,600 years. But 
a mass c^f meteorites of equal bulk, battered in upon it, would 
sustain the same emission 9,000 times 4,600 years. The neces- 
sarily restricted limits of a review alone prevent a more extended 
notice of this interesting theory, which, at least, furnishes a 
noteworthy and not unphilosophical suggestion as to what may 
possibly be the ultimate destination of comets and meteors, and 
the office which these bodies perform in the organised scheme 
of nature. 


Our attention has been directed to a passage in the article on the 
* Physical History of the Moon,* at page i)3, line 3, of our lust number 
alluding to the i^rocess by which Newton arrived at his first confirma- 
tion of the theory of gravitjition, in which there are some inaccuracies 
and misprints in the statement o£ the mctho<l of procedure. The pas- 
sage may be more exactly expressed as follows: — The moon circles 
about the earth at a distance of sixty of its half- diameters from its 
centre, and therefore in a position where, if attractive force diminishes, 
as affirmed by theory, inversely as the square of the distance, the at- 
traction of the earth sliould be 3,600 times less than it is at its surface. 
The moon, at its distance of sixty half-diamctcrs, or, in exact numbers, 
at the mean distance of 238,000* miles, moves round in a patli which 
may be taken as 1,500,450 miles in extent, and performs this journey 
in 39,343 minutes, at an average rate of about 38 f miles per minute. 
But in 38| miles the moon moves in such a circle through a curve 
that falls out of a straight line as much as feet, ■which is also 

exactly what a stone falls through in a second under the earth’s at- 
traction when 3,959, or a mean semi-diameter of tlie earth, a-way 
from its centre. The moon at CO times 3,959 miles falls through 
3,600 times less space in a .second than it would on the earth’s sur- 
face, that is it falls through the 0*053Gth part of an inch ; which is 
virtually the same thing as 193 inches, or ICylj feet, in a minute ; — 
0 0536 of an inch multiplied by 3,600 being equal to 192*9600, or very 
nearly 193 inches. The moon, in this calculation, is considered to be 
travelling in a circle with its mean distance fur a radius instead of in 
its actually elliptical orbit. 

In lines 18, 19, and 31 of page 93 a decimal point was accidentally 
omitted in the figures 419 ; it was intended to be 41*9 ; but the exact 
velocity of the moon in its orbit, if estimated as an average from its 
mean distance, instead of in round numbers, is 38j- miles per minute. 
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Art. VI. — 1. A Bill intituled ^ An Act to provide for the Re- 
^ vision and Amendment of the Rubrics contained in the Book 
^ of Common Prayer.^ Presented to the House of Lords by 
the Lord Bishop of London, June 19, 1874. , 

2. Synodallay Journal and Chronicle of the Convocation for the 
Province of Canterbury. London : 1854-1874. 

3. Parliamentary Debates on Public Worship Regulation Bill^ 
1874. 

• 

^iiE recent debates in Parliament on the Act for the Regula- 
tion of Public Worship revealed a spirit and a resolution at 
once refreshing and unexpected. Whatever men’s views have 
been as to the real convictions of the country on ecclesiastical 
affairs, hardly anyone was prepared for the eager unanimity 
with which the Archbishop’s Bill was taken up in the House 
of Commons, ^nd carried through all its stages ; the Govern- 
ment, at first reluctant, being drawn into hearty support, and 
pressing measures like the Judicature Bill being sacrificed for 
the one measure which had come to be of supreme importance. 

The meaning of those debates was rightly summed up by 
Sir Williiim Harcourt as a conviction, first, that the National 
Church must be upheld, and, secondly, that this could only be 
(lone by maintaining its Protestant character. But it is not 
Protestantism in its merely negative aspect which has inspired 
the new attitude of Parliament. It is the historical Protes- 
tantism of the nation, the conviction that religion is a matter 
of public and national concern. It is the determination that 
the Church shall be not in name but in reality national, and 
that the clergy shall obey the law framed by the will of the 
whole nation. Those who have watched with anxiety the course 
of ecclesiastical affairs during the last few years can hardly 
have failed to observe that the Church-organisation was drifting 
away from its national position. It was not merely that Ritual- 
ists were defying the convictions and common sense of their 
fellow-countrymen, and casting a slur upon the Reformation ; 
nor even that the apparent impotence of the law enabled them 
to give the Church system the aspect of a mere engine for the 
promotion of Romanism ; but, still more, that the clerical or 
sacerdotal views, of which Ritualism is but one expression, 
which would leave all matters of religion to the exclusive con- 
duct of the clergy, had gained an undue predominance ; and, 
further, that Parliament, the onlj^body which could maintain the 
national as opposed to the clerical organisation, seemed to have 
abdicated its functions, and to be more and more unwilling to 
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touch religious questions. This probably was due in part to 
the supposition that the political Nonconformists who aimed 
at Disestablishment were the strongest support of the Liberal 
party then in power, and partly to a belief that the sacerdotal 
theories of an influential fraction of the clergy had a serious 
hold upon the laity of the Church. Both of these suppositions 
have been shown to be erroneous. We are convinced that tlie 
laity generally, while respecting the good done by many of 
the High Church clergy and welcoming a development of 
church art and music in the services, have no sympathy with 
theories of the divine right of the clergy, such as those lately 
expressed in tlie House of Lords by the Bishop of Lincoln and 
by the Bishop of Winchester. And similarly we believe that the 
countiy, while honouring the sturdy principle of the Noncon- 
formist leaders, is quite unprepared to follow them in giving 
effect to their theory of a separation of religious affairs from 
the general affairs of the nation, and that the on^ thing which 
could j)ersuade it to destroy its Church Establishment would 
be the conviction that the Church was being hopelessly driven 
into an anti-national position. We hail, therefore, the recent 
action of Parliament as a confirmation of our convictions. We 
believe that it has acted as a revelation to the country, which 
makes it conscious of its unity and its power, and which indi- 
cates tlie direction towards which its jjolicy should turn. 

It was pointed out that the Act for the Regulation of Public 
Worship could not stand alone; and neither the distinguished 
person who had charge of the bill in the House of Commons, 
nor those who supported him announced any doctrine of 
finality. On the contrary, it was assumed on all sides that 
what was done this year was but the prelude to further legis- 
lation. We venture, indeed, to think that the promise which 
seemed to be made to treat all clerical offences in the same 
manner is of very doubtful policy. The moral offences of the 
clergy belong to the criminal class, and should, we submit, after 
a preliminary investigation, be tried by the ordinary pro- 
cedure of the Common Laiv. For offences of a doctrinal kind, 
on the other hand, the present cumbrous machinery, which 
gives many opportunities of reconsideration, is not ill-suited. 
But matters of Ritual should be treated mainly as administra- 
tive details ; and for this purpose the law must be made abso- 
lutely plain. 

We are quite aware that it is impossible to enforce a rigid 
uniformity in every detail for every church in the country. 
But what is possible is, first, *to make the law unambiguous on 
all points in which uniformity is to be observed; secondly, to 
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prescribe distinctly what is to be left to discretion ; and, thirdly, 
to define with equal distinctness the authority to which the 
discretion is committed. We regard the discretion lodged by 
the Act of this year in the hands of the Bishops, of refusing to 
allow ritual suits to proceed, as an Interim^ which is intended 
to last only till the law is made perfectly clear on the points 
we have specified. To this task the Church and country have 
now to apply themselves. 

It is to Parliament that we must look for the settlement of 
the whole question and we must hope that this responsibility 
will be accepted fully, and not thrown upon others. It is 
natural that, on the first view of the matter, politicians should 
turn to the Convocations of the clergy and expect some 
valuable aid from them. It may be thought that the Con- 
vocations have some power to settle these questions, and even 
that Parliament is precluded from legislating on such matters 
without their consent. But a review of the history of the Con- 
vocations of CaAterbury and of York will show how unfounded 
arc any such suppositions, and how mischievous would be the 
policy which should invest the Convocations with new powers. 

This subject has gained much in importance from the bill 
introduced at the end of last session by the Bishop of London, 
entitled ^ Ati Act to provide for the Revision and Amendment 
^ of the Rubrics contained in the Book of Common Prayer.’ 
This bill provides that the Archbishops, as Presidents, and 
tlie Bishops and clergy of the Convocations shall have power 
from time to time to prepare schemes for the amendment of 
the Rubrics; that such schemes, when certified under the 
hand and seal of both Archbishops, shall be laid before the 
Queen in Council, and be published in the Gazette and laid 
before both Houses of Parliament ; and that, unless an address 
be presented by either of the Houses of Parliament within 
forty days praying HAr Majesty to withhold her consent, the 
scheme may then be approved in Council ; and that schemes so 
approved shall become law as if they were part of this Act. 
The Convocations would thus be erected into a department 
with power to frame Orders in Council. Of this proposal, 
though it emanates from a Prelate whose sober judgment 
might be expected to incur the charge of timidity rathe^ than 
of rashness, it is not too much to say that it is a revolutionary 
measure of the most retrograde character. It is revolutionary 
because it proposes to give the Convocations a position which 
they have never before held, to transfer to them practically 
the whole power over the conduct of divine service. ^ And it is 
retrograde because that power would certainly be ulsed ia the 
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interests not of the nation but of a class. It is clear that the bill 
takes \he initiative out of the hands of Parliament. Its result 
must be, and we presume its intention is, not merely th&t some 
kind of initiative shall be given to the Convocations, but that no 
other body but the Convocations shall have the initiative. That 
is, at the moment when it has become imperative to deal with 
the Kubrics, it is proposed that all hope of an effective reform 
shall be stopped by erecting into prominence a body the ten- 
dency of which has always been anti-national and obstructive. 

That such a measure should emanate fi;om such a quarter is 
an indication of the need which exists for a presentation of the 
facts relating to the Convocations such as will enable the 
reader to judge of their true position and tendency. We shall 
show that it is unnecessary according to constitutional prece- 
dent to consult the Convocations in making changes in the 
Public Services of the Church ; that the constitution of these 
bodies makes them unfit for the purpose ; that it is contrary to 
the true principles applicable to these subjects* to acknowledge 
such a power as would be thus attributed to them ; and that 
their practical working has proved that nothing but harm 
can be expected from a measure which would give them the 
control. 

1. It was said by Burke that the Convocations were a part of 
the Constitution, but that they had nothing but a legal exist- 
ence. They had not at that time met for the transaction of 
business for more than sixty years. There arc parts of every 
organism which are more vital than others ; and we must look 
to history in order to see whether an institution has practically 
made good its position. There is a certain truth in Carlyle’s 
paradox of ‘ the mights ’ being more important than the rights, 
and it is this, that the claims of an institution, if they are 
sound, will in the course of history establish themselves till 
it becomes a living power. The history of the Convocations 
shows no such vitality. It was sought by Atterbury to vindi- 
cate for them the title of a Spiritual Parliament; and their 
advocates have claimed for them at times a power to initiate 
or to supervise all laws relating to spiritual things. But these 
claims have never been admitted by the nation. It w^oiild be 
most^in accordance with the facts of history to say that they 
are the councils of the Archbishops, which may be consulted 
or not, as may at any time be found convenient. 

It was rightly said by Lord Hardwicke in his well-known 
judgment on the powers of Convocation, that little was to be 
gained by a study of the councils of Norman and Saxon times, 
because the clergy then frequently sat in the general council 
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of the nation. In the great constitutional changes of the time 
of Edward I., which gave a more definite form to the Conyoca- 
tions as .well as to Parliamentj it is evident that the attempt was 
made to bring the representatives of the clergy to sit in Parlia- 
ment. This was successfully resisted by the clerical body, but 
the traces of it remain to the present day in the form, nearly 
six hundred years old, of the writs which summon the Bishops 
to Parliament. It is those writs, addressed to' them as Peers 
of Parliament, and not the Convocation writs, which contain 
the Preemunientes clause, by which the representation of the 
clergy is settled. The clergy having chosen to separate their 
interests from those of the realm, the King nevertheless re- 
tained the right of summoning them, which was exercised by 
a writ directed to the Archbishop alone, in the form still used. 
The Convocations became a separate power, the action of 
which was jealously watched by the King and Parliament. 
The Convocations were necessary for taxing purposes; and 
the writ of Edward I., which we have alluded to, which gave 
Convocation its present form, bears witness to this, for the 
,s[)ccial object assigned for their meeting at that time is to help 
the King in the recovery of Gascony from the King of France. 
Thus the power of the purse was in the hands of the Convo- 
cations as truly as in those of the House of Commons ; and it 
remained witli them for nearly four centuries. The clergy were, 
during the early part of that period, a wealthy and powerful 
body ; they were su])ported also, in any conflict with the King, 
by the formidable power of the Pope ; and had there been any 
necessity in the nature of things for the existence of a ^ Spiri- 
^ tual Parliament,’ tliere is no reason why they should not have 
made good their position. The Convocations started fair by 
the side of the House of Commons. Yet the Commons have 
grown year by year throughout our history, while the Convo- 
cations have had but a .shadowy existence. The taxing power 
in their hands proved a source of weakness rather than of 
strength ; on the single occasion on which it was used 
effectively, it was used with disastrous results. The benevo- 
lence granted in 1640 to the King, then on the verge of his 
conflict with the Parliament, became, in conjunction with the 
canons then promulgated, the means of separating the clergy 
definitively from the interests of the nation, and was one chief 
cause of the downfall of the Church-system. And when, in 
1664, the separate taxation of the clergy was given up by an 
arrangement between Lord Clarendon and Archbishop Sheldon, 
the change — which Bishop Gibson# called the greatest change 
ever made in the Constitution — was made; not by Canon, but by 
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Statute, without any reluctance on the i)art of the clergy. 
But ;the change thus silently effected undoubtedly took away 
from the Convocations tlie chief constitutional ground for their 
existence. * It was found/ says Dr. Cardwell, in allusion to 
this change, ‘ that Convocations were an empty pageant ; ’ and 
he goes en to point out that they were of no value to the 
Grovemment, that they were regarded with some degree of 
jealousy by the Bishops, and that it was only fears of possible 
dangers ^ that made any party desire that Convocations should 
^ still maintain a decent and determinate existence.’ 

Putting aside then the taxing power which alone gave the 
Convocations the position which they hold as attached to Par- 
liament, and summoned at every meeting of Parliament, they 
remain as Synods, but as Synods subject to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of England, a country ih which Church affairs have 
never been separated from those of the nation. Tliey are the 
councils of the Metropolitan ; and, under the supreme national 
authority, are entirely under his control. The Koyal writ is 
addressed to him alone ; he fixes the days of meeting, and can 
prorogue, as is believed by the best authorities, even without 
the consent of his suffragans. He can prescribe what business 
shall be entered upon, and the order in Avhich it shall be trans- 
acted; without his permission no member can absent himself; 
and he has a veto upon all that is done. Accordingly, the 
acts of the Convocations often run in the name of the Arch- 
bishops alone, or in the name of the Archbishops and their 
suffragans, without mention of the other clergy. And in the 
most important of the Acts of Uniformity, that of tlie first 
year of Elizabeth, the consent of the Metropolitan alone was 
made necessary for the exercise of the Royal j*rcrogative in 
altering the services. When to this we add that the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops have a far more effective sphere of action 
in Parliament, it is clear that the objects of Convocations are 
much narrowed, and their meeting may well be thought to be 
superfluous. 

There is no time at which the Crown as representing the 
nation has not claimed and exercised a right of intervention 
in the assemblies of the clergy, and of acting independently of 
them. The chronicler who records the important synodical 
acts of Archbishop Peckham, in 1281, a little before the 
establishment of the regular Convocations, describes the council 
in these words ; — 

* The Archbishop of Canterbury having called together (convocatis) 
all the bishoj^s, <&c., t^c., of Ihs province, held a solemn council at 
Lambeth, in which he renewed the constitutions of Otto and of Othobon. 
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In tlie same council he had proposed to annul certain liberties which 
belonged to our lord the king, and had been exercised from far-d?stant 
times, namely, the oversight of the right of patronage, and the royal 
prohibition in certain matters which appeared to concern the spiritu- 
alty alone. But the king opposed himself publicly to him through 
certain of his own people, and with threats inhibited him from presum- 
ing to establish anything to the prejudice or depression of the king’s 
liberty. Whence it came to pass that the Archbishop, being terrified, 
started back from his presumption.’ 

On the other haiid^ wjicn statutes like those of Praemunire and 
Provisors were to be passed, the King and Parliament went 
their way without reference to the assemblies of the clergy. 

Thus, during the times of the concurrent legislative power, 
there was perpetual liability to collision ; no definite line was 
drawn between matters within the cognisance of Parliament 
and matters belonging to the clergy ; and the King and Par- 
liament never hesitated as to their course in any case in which 
the general rights? of the nation were concerned. But at last 
the crisis came in the great business of the divorce of Henry 
VIII. (a purely ‘ spiritual ^ matter), and in the settlement of 
that great affair the nation knew that it was settling its own 
affairs also. The first Statute of Appeals (24 Hen. VIII. 
c. 12) determined that all causes, secular and spiritual alike, 
should be decided at home, none being sent to Borne. It was 
very far from granting, as has sometimes been hastily assumed 
from the language of its preamble, any limitation uj)on the 
powers of Parliament, for it assumed power to allow the 
Bishops and clergy to minister the Sacraments and Divine 
Services, notwithstanding inhibitions from Borne, then generally 
held to be binding ; but it left for the moment the conflict of 
spiritual and secular jurisdictions within the realm, while 
asserting its own authority over both. This, however, was but 
the beginning of the iiiovcment. The question whether the 
nation was to be supreme over the clergy, both in legislative 
and in judicial matters, remained to be decided, and was decided 
the very next year. The petition of the Commons, which led 
to the submission of the clergy, declared that the acts of the 
clergy in their convocations constantly interfered with the 
rights of the King and his subjects, and subjected them to 
excommunication and the guilt of heresy. The petition or 
complaint, which had evidently the King’s approval, was sent 
down to Convocation, and the Clergy, after a lon^ negotiation, 
finally gave way. The Act of Parliament which embodies 
their submission establishes inconteltably the supreme power 
of the nation as represented in Parliament over the whole 
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clerical system. It does not merely record the promise of the 
clergy not to do the things complained of, but enacts that they 
shall not meet without the King’s authority, that they shall 
not make canons without his consent, nor promulgc them with- 
out his sanction. The words used leave no room for any 
independent power. The authority of Parliament is vindicated 
as supreme in all departments* And in the matter of appeals 
the supremacy of the nation over the clergy is equally vin- 
dicated. The Ecclesiastical Courts are recognised ; but from 
their law, as from an exotic system, like the Admiralty law, an 
appeal is given to the King in Chancery. And further, to 
prevent the interference of clergy-made law with that of the 
nation, a commission was appointed of thirty-two persons (all 
to be selected by the King) to re\dew the canons then in 
existence ; and power was given to the King to re-enact under 
his great seal all that they approved, the remainder being sum- 
marily abolished. 

It is difficult in reading this statute to avoid the conviction 
that the intention of Parliament was to take all real power 
away from the Convocations. Wc sec in it the uprising of 
a spirit which goes far beyond the limitation of the Convo- 
cations to a particular sphere of action. The whole range of 
their possible po'wers is touched, and in no part of it does there 
appear to be space left to them for action or useful movement. 
And, as a matter of history, their action, except in the way of 
obstruction or retrogression, has been hardly felt at all in the 
life of the English Church. All the beneficent reforms of the 
Reformation, of the Revolution, and of the present century 
have been made either in spite of them or -with their reluctant 
consent. Not one has been originated by them and carried 
through by their power. 

For this there were several causes,^ the chief of which was 
the impossibility, in a compact community like that of Eng- 
land, of separating one department of life from the rest ; and 
on this we shall have to touch further on. Another cause was 
the comparative poverty of the clergy after the Reformation, 
which made their subsidies of far less value. Another was the 
unbounded extent of the Sovereign’s supremacy, exercised in 
the time of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. through the Council, 
and from Elizabeth’s accession to the Rebellion by the Courts 
of High Commission, who undertook not only judicial and ad- 
ministrative, but legislative functions, as in the case of the 
memorable Advertisements of 1565. 

But A^ithin their own sphere, that of religion, the clergy were 
now no longer supreme. The laity, among whom the Reforma- 
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tion had its greatest influence, began to rise to their true posi- 
tion in questions of public worship and religious teaching. > The 
royal siiprcmacy was regarded not as the super-position of a 
viixta persona over a double body, the moieties of which were to 
act separately under him, but as the assertion of the ultimate 
supremacy of the lay power in all matters. In the Act 37 
Henry VIII. c. 17*, for allowing lay and married persons to be 
ecclesiastical judges, the preamble states that the rules against 
such appointments had been introduced by the adherents of the 
Bishop of Kome, ' which, standing in their effects, did sound to 

* appear .... to be directly repugnant to your Majesty, as 

* supreme head of the Church, your Grace being a layman.’ 
The laity, in fact, being better instructed, and aroused to an 
interest in religious matters, began to hold strong opinions, 
and to assert them in the House of Commons, in matters in 
which a few years before they would have felt their own in- 
competence. It was stipulated in the Act of Submission that 
of the commission who should revise the canons one-half should 
be laymen ; and the legislation of the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. dealt boldly with all matters of doctrine and 
of worship. In Elizabeth’s time, though the Queen sent 
messages to the Commons showing her displeasure at their 
dealing with questions of doctrine, they persevered and passed 
the Act for IMinisters to be of sound Religion ; and on a later 
occasion, in 1585, wc find Archbishop Whitgift complaining to 
the Queen that, * notwithstanding the late charge given by your 
^ Highness to the Lower House of Parliament for dealing with 
‘ causes of the Church, yet they have passed a bill in that 
‘ House touqhing that matter’ — a matter which was nothing 
less than a j)roposal that the competence of all clergymen ap- 
pointed to benefices should be tried by twelve laymen. In 
King J ames’s time the Commons protested against the canons 
then passed, and nearly overthrew them ; and in 1640 they 
asserted that no such canons had any validity unless confirmed 
by Parliament. This temper of the House of Commons has 
been maintained throughout our subsequent history, except in 
times of torpor ; and we are probably now witnessing a revival 
of it which is pregnant with consequences. For while "‘the 

^ omnipotence of l^arliament ’ is at work, it is very unlikely that 
any other legislative machine should attempt to operate. 

With these various causes drawing away the jurisdiction 
which might have been exercised by the Convocations, there 
was little room for their action. They had no initiative; it 
was competent for those with whom the initiative rested to 
consult them or not as they pleased. And they were accord- 
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ingly consulted only when it was thought safe to do so, and 
when their assent miglit facilitate the reception of a measure. 
‘ Several matters,’ says Mr. Lathbury in his ‘ History* of Con- 
^ vocation,’ written with the avowed object of showing its impor- 
tance, ^ which tended to advance the lleformation,were executed 
‘ by the King himself without consulting the Convocation ; ’ 
and he might bavc used much more emphatic terms. When 
Henry VIII. received power to exercise the supremacy, and 
to repress all heresies and offences, to supi)ress monasteries, to 
appoint a Vicar- General for ecclesiastical ^iffairs who was to take 
his place even at the Convocation above that of the Archbishop, 
he obtained these powers from Parliament alone. The Primer 
which contained tlie rudiments of the Book of Common Prayer 
was issued by the King alone. When the Convocations in 1 542 
would have thwarted the publication of Cranmer’s Bible, having 
first petitioned for a revision (how' near a parallel have w^e had 
to this in later years !), the matter w as at once taken out of 
their hands and referred to the Universities, And the Convoca- 
tion was dissolved. On the other hand, when the i*etrogradc 
Act of the Six Articles was framed, the authority of Convoca- 
tion was invoked, not in vain, the ungrateful task being com- 
mitted to Cromwxll, the Vicar-General, of putting the questions 
to the Lowxr House of the clergy and eliciting their too ready 
reply. 

The practice was the same in Edward VI. ’s reign. Tw^o 
very important steps were taken on his accession before either 
Parliament or Convocation could meet: the publication of the 
Book of Homilies, and the issue of the injunctions which 
established the Reformation in all outw’ard respects. When 
Parliament met it proceeded at once to the affairs of religion. 
There is reason to think that the proposal that the Communion 
should be administered in both kinds w^as accepted in the Con- 
vocation through Cranmer's influence, and that something was 
said there favourable to the repeal of the Act of the Six 
Articles. But in Ihe Acts of Parliament effecting these 
changes there is no mention of Convocation, and its assent, if 
given, was not thought 'worth mentioning in the proclamation 
enforcing the Act for the Sacrament, though the advice of the 
Protector and the Council and that of the Archbishop are 
recorded. The chief anxiety of the Convocation seems to have 
been that the revision of the canons, the work of the Com- 
mission for Church services, and generally the proposed laws 
relating to religion, should be laid before them. But there is 
little reason to think that {heir wish w^as granted in any par- 
ticular. It seems more likely that their demand for an over- 
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sight of all legislation touching religion appeared so extravagant 
that thej were less consulted than before. It is certain thkt the 
most important part of the Liturgy, the Communion Office, was 
completed and published when Convocation was not sitting ; 
and this gives a strong presumption that the First Prayer-book 
w'as not submitted to that body. The Ordinal, the Catechism, 
and the Act for the appointment of bishops which gave the 
nomination absolutely to the King, were set forth without any 
authority of Convocation. The records, indeed, of the Con- 
vocation of this period were destroyed in the Fire of London, 
and we have but side-lights to guide us. It can only be said 
that, if Convocation was consulted at all in these changes, its 
assent was tliought so little necessary that it never appears on 
the face of the documents. But of the Acts of the last year of 
Edward we may speak more certainly. The Second Prayer- 
book, which is in all substantial respects that which we now 
use, was certainly not submitted to Convocation. ^ It was not 
‘ jiermitted,' says Cardwell, ^ to pass its judgment upon the 
* Second Service-book ymt forth by authority of Parliament ; 
‘ and for this jdain reason, that it would have thrown all 
^ jiossible difficulties in the way of its publication.’ This book 
contained the new rubric on the ornaments of the Church and 
its ministers, the rubric about kneeling at the Communion, and 
the Ordinal, and may be said to mark the consummation of the 
Beformation. There is a dispute as to the Articles of religion, 
which, as originally set forth along 'with Poynet’s Catechism, 
bore the singular title (differing greatly from the description of 
documents sanctioned by Convocation, e.g. of the Thirty-nine 
Articles in 1562) ‘ Dc quibus in Synodo Londinensi inter 
‘ Episcopos et alios eruditos viros convenerat.’ It was admitted 
the next year, both in Convocation and in Cranmer’s examina- 
tion at Oxford, that Poynct’s Catechism had received no sanc- 
tion from Convocation ; and Ileylin, who liad opportunities of 
searching the registers which still existed in his time, found no 
trace of the Articles there. It is therefore probable (as Heylin 
himself concludes) that their sanction by a committee of the 
Bishops was held to be the sanction of a Synod of sufficient 
authority. 

In Elizabeth’s time it was the same, though the Queen 
showed a disposition to thwrart the independence of the Com- 
mons in matters of religion, and to act through the clergy alone 
as more amenable to her prerogative. The ^eat Acts which 
re-established the Reformation at ^e beginning of her reign, 
restoring the whole power over religion to the Crown, were 
passed without any consultation with the Convocations ; and the 
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dealing of the Queen and Parliament with the all-important 
quesfion of public worship was decisive on the question we arc 
treating. The Queen came to the throne in November 1558. 
In December she issued a proclamation ordering that the 
Litany, the Epistles and Gospels, and the Ten Commandments 
should be read in English. At the end of January Parlia- 
ment met ; the Commons at once (February 15th), sent up a bill 
on the new ser\dce book, but it was kept back — first, in order 
that a Commission which had been appointed to confer upon the 
changes in the service might report ; and secondly, that a Con- 
ference might take place in Westminster Abbey, at which 
it is especially noted that the whole House of Commons was 
present. The Convocation meanwhile met, but were at once 
inhibited from making any canon. They precluded themselves 
from all influence by passing resolutions affirming the Koman 
view of the Sacrament, the supremacy of the Pope, and the sole 
power of the clergy to treat of matters of doQtrine, the Sacra- 
ments, and the order of Divine Service. Meanwhile the Con- 
ference at the Abbey took place at the end of March, and by 
April 18th, the Commons sent up a new bill on Public Worship, 
which was passed by the Lords April 25th, all the Bishops dis- 
senting. Thus the crowning act of the Reformation was done 
not only without Convocation, but against the expressed con- 
viction of Convocation. The clergy came round afterwards ; 
but it was the nation, not the clergy, that led the w^ay. It is 
true that for matters of doctrine it was provided (1 Eliz, c. 36), 
that nothing should be adjudged to be heresy by the High Com- 
mission but what should be determined to be heresy by Parlia- 
ment with assent of the clergy in their Convocations ; and that 
three years afterwards the clergy were induced to ratify the 
Thirty-nine Articles of religion. But the recognition of the 
clerical assemblies was merely of a negative kind; and the 
assent of Convocation to the Articles was not procured till the 
whole bench of Bishops had been filled with Reformers, and the 
whole body of the clergy purged and brought into submission by 
means of the Oath of Supremacy enacted by Parliament, and 
the Injunctions and the Commission which rested on lay 
authority. The Advertisements, which followed in 1565, 
(issued by the Commissioners without special authorisation of 
the Queen, but enforced and reckoned valid throughout Eliza- 
beth’s reign,) settled the question of ornaments, which the Act 
of Uniformity had left to be decided by the Queen ; and the 
settlement made by them, tjiat with the exception of the cope 
at the Sacrament in cathedrals and collegiate churches, the 
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clergy should wear surplices in all their ministration^ was 
adopted in the canons of 1603 as the recognised practice. 

From the issue of these Advertisements no changes took 
place in Elizabeth’s reign. On the accession of James^ the 
petition of the thousand ministers remonstrating against certain 
points in the Prayer-book and the Hampton Court Conference 
which followed it led to a few alterations in the Prayer-book, 
the chief of which were the addition of the Thanksgivings after 
the Litany, and of the part of the Catechism relating to the 
Sacraments. The Prayer-book thus altered by the King and 
the bishops, was set forth and enforced by royal proclamation 
alone; and the greatest work of King James’s reign, the lie- 
vised Translation of the Bible, was also effected by the King’s 
authority alone. 

The Book of Canons, framed in 1603-4, is the one instance 
in which some kind of legal validity appears to have been given 
by the act of the. Convocations alone. What amount of validity 
this is it is very difficult to ascertain ; nor does there seem to 
be any good reason why they should be esteemed more valid 
than those of 1640, which are universally repudiated. The 
one point legally ascertained is that they do not bind the laity ; 
and yet it is equally certain that they profess to do so, in such 
matters, fur instance, as those of marriage or the enforcement 
of church-rates for particular things, the execution of which 
they entrust with the confident tone of peremptory laws to the 
High Commissioners. ^ They were collected,’ says Collier, 

* by Bishop Bancroft out of the Articles, Injunctions, and 

* Synodical Acts passed and published in the reign of King 
‘ Edward VI. and (Jueen Elizabeth ;’ and their chief impor- 
tance is as evidence of what was at that time understood to be 
the law. The House of Commons opposed them, refusing a 
conference with memberiS of Convocation as derogatory to their 
])rivileges, and the next year passed a bill (which was cut short 
only by a dissolution), declaring that no such canons could 
touch the laity. Many of the canons have become obsolete, 
many have been rendered invalid as opposed to subsequent 
Acts of Parliament, and many relate to insignificant matters 
usually left to the discretion of the clergy ; and the penalties to 
which they appeal are those of excommunication, for which there 
has never been so much as a mode of procedure in the reformed 
Church of England ; so that their validity has hardly been 
fully tested as binding upon the clergy, and they cannot be 
cited as showing any power of legislation in the Convocation 
even in those matters (if such there be) which concern the 
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clergy alone. But this attempt at legislation, coupled with the 
high sacerdotal theories of Bancroft who now became arch- 
bishop, served to alarm the country, and was one of the causes 
which led first to civil war and theii to the prevalence and 
bitterness.of Dissent. ^ They added greatly,’ says Cardwell/'^ 
‘ to the causes of disquiet which already existed in the Church 
‘ of England. Up to this time the cause of the Church was 
^ ably and successfully maintained ; from this period it sensibly 
^ and constantly declined.’ 

Wc need not trace that decline and fall ; the infatuation of 
the Church rulers which led the King beyond his powers and 
his rights; the canons of 1606 which pledged the clergy to the 
extreme theories of Divine Right ; the Declaration prefixed to 
and still published with the Articles, which tried to give powers 
to Convocation, and was promptly met by a counter-declara- 
tion of the Commons ; the defiant canons of 1640, which amid 
the beginnings of the earthquake tried by thj famous Eic'ctera 
Oiith to bind the Church to a figment of immutability; the 
illegal subsidy which was designed to helj) the King to govern 
without his Parliament; and the final collapse under w^hich 
the very names of Ei)iscopacy and the Liturgy became o))jccts 
of hatred to the nation. For our present purpose, that of con- 
structive legislation, the period from 1603 to 1661 is a blank 
in our annals, and w'e pass to the important Convocation of the 
Restoration. 

The work of the Convocation of 1661 and the following 
year is contained in the Prayer-book now in use, which has 
not been changed since that time. It was reckoned by 
Archbishop I'enison that the alterations, then made by Con- 
vocation amounted to 600 ; but they were mostly of a slight 
character, and the reproach which attaches to that Convoca- 
tion is, that it gave no helj) in the lyain difficulty, that is, in 
bringing about the reconciliation "which w'as tlie first promise 
of the Restoration, but occupied itself wholly with minor de- 
tails. The Parliament watched its proceedings with some 
jealousy ; it is thought by some persons tliat the Ilouse of Lords 
made some alterations in the book ; and the House of Commons, 
on receiving the amended book, scrutinised it through a Com- 
mittee and then asserted their rights as follows : — The question 
was put, ^ AYhether debate shall be admitted to the amendments 
^ made by Convocation in the Book of Common I^rayer and 
^ sent down by the Lords to this House ?’ This was resolved 
in the negative, but only* by a majority of six, ninety-six to 
ninety. The question w^as then put, ‘ That the amendments 
^ made by the Convocation and sent down by the Lords to this 
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* House might, by the order of this House, have been debated,’ 
and this was afKrmed without a division. The Parliament 
further,' in the Act for the reinstatement of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, expressly guarded themselves against giving any sanc- 
tion to the supposed power of Convocations to make laws. 
Nothing in this statute, it is enacted, shall ^ confirm the canons 
^ made in the year 1640, or any of them, nor any other eccle- 
^ siastical laws or canons not formerly confirmed, allowed, or 
^ enacted by Parliament, or by the established laws of the land 
^ as they stood in thayear 1639.’ 

On one more occasion the Grovernment committed an impor- 
tant measure to the discretion of Convocation, and they may 
well have repented of having entrusted it with power. In 1689 
the opportunity which had been lost in 1661-2 of doing some- 
thing for the general welfare of the nation was again offered to 
Convocation. Parliament in that year passed the great Tole- 
ration Act without consulting the clerical bodies ; but when 
the Bill for Comprehension had been passed by the House of 
Lords, the Commons were induced, mainly no doubt by the 
professions of amity between the Church and the Nonconfor- 
mists during their common danger in the time of James II., to 
propose to the King that a Convocation should be called accord- 
ing to ancient usage to deliberate upon ecclesiastical affairs. 
It was a fatal step for the cause of Christian charity and for 
the objects which the Government had at heart. There was a 
chance that, in the fervour of Protestantism which had been 
awakened the mass of the Nonconformists might have come 
within the widened embrace of the National Church. A Iloyal 
Commission was appointed, which, under the guidance of Til- 
lotson and Buimet, proposed many judicious changes, of which 
at the present day the features which strike us are their 
extreme moderation, and the ingenuity with which the diflScul- 
ties of a century of controversy and war were overcome. The 
greatest difficulty, that of the necessity of Episcopal ordina- 
tion, was surmounted by a conditional form : * If thou art not 
^ ordained, I ordain thee ; ’ the objection to the surplice and to 
the cross in baptism was to be allowed, the bishop having power 
to appoint a curate to officiate for the objecting incumbent ; the 
subscriptions were to be reduced to a single and simple form ; 
the Athanasian Creed was to be recited fewer times and an 
explanation to be added ; the form of ordination and absolution 
was to be modified ; the Apocryphal Lessons were to be ex- 
punged, and additions made to the Cfitechism and to several of 
the services. We do not believe, with Macaulay, that these 
changes would have alienated the Conservatives and country 
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gent^men ; for they are changes which would not strike the eye 
of the careless so much as respond to the scruples of the thought- 
ful ; and we may safely say, that the sympathies of the Dissenters 
would have been won by tfee enactment of such a measure, even 
if it had failed to incorporate them in the Church. But the 
Convocation when it met would not even go to work ; they 
showed a temper of sullen resistance; and the Government 
having taken the false step of consulting them, were unable to 
proceed with the bill. Thus the Convocation gave a full proof 
which has been confirmed by the ex})erience of other times, that 
if it has little power to originate it has great power to obstruct. 
It can perpetuate religious discord ; it has no power to heal it. 
It will at times accede to good measures if it is made clear that 
the Government intend to carry them through ; but as soon as 
substantial power is given it, all hope of improvement ceases. 

Of the subsequent history of the Convocations till the 
present day there is very little to say, except that it demon- 
strates what we have just said of their tendencies. From 1662 
to 1700, with the one exception just mentioned, Convocation 
was not allowed to meet except as a matter of form. It had then 
seventeen years of feverish existence, only a little less time than 
that occupied by its present revival, and was then laid aside 
for 135 years. During its revival at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century every effort was made to endow it with 
life. The * Letter to a Convocation Man ' stirred the country 
for the time, and one of the most animated controversies ever 
known was that in which Atterbury boldly challenged for the 
Lower House of Convocation the privileges of a Spiritual 
Parliament. The works of Wake, of Gibson, and of Hody, 
and the numerous pamphlets accompanying them, fairly ex- 
haust the subject as a field for literature, as do the conflicts of 
the Upper and Lower House as a ficlcl of practical action. In 
looking back upon it we see how hopeless was the task of 
assigning to the Convocations any real functions in the English 
Conmionwealth. Even in those last glorious years of Queen 
Anne (as they appeared to the Tories and High Churchmen of 
the time), when Mrs. Masham was supreme and English policy 
was represented by the Treaty of Utrecht, when Sacheverell 
was a great divine, and Harley and Bolingbroke, champions of 
the Church, after triumphing over occasional conformity, could 
play into the hands of Atterbury and his friends in the Con- 
vocation, and when the majority of the judges even declared 
in favour of the judicial powers of Convocation, Convocation 
was as impotent for good as it had been in its worst depression. 
Their year’s work is represented by the letters of business of 
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1713, which direct them to consult on proceedings in cases of 
excommunication (a function which was really non-existent), 
on forms for visiting prisoners (which might well be deemed a 
matter beyond the reach of forms), on the establishment of 
Rural Deans where they did not exist, on preserving Terriers 
of Glebes, and on regulating licenses of marriage. It is no 
wonder that with such programmes before them they should 
have enlivened their meetings with controversy, and that the 
range of their strictures should extend from Toland’s Deism, 
through Whiston, Clarke, and Hoadly, to the pious liberalism 
of Burnet. Nor is it any wonder that the doors of Convocation 
should have been closed with the universal acquiescence of the 
nation, and remained closed for 135 years. But it is a matter 
for wonder that at the end of that period it should have been 
thought a wise measure to revive it ; and it is also a matter of 
wonder that it should now, when Church-reforms are talked of, 
be thought possible to make use of Convocation to effect 
them. 

The Church-reforms of the present century, and they are 
not few or unimportant, have been effected in all but very few 
instances without any regard to Convocation, whether before 
or since its revival. The Pluralities Act, the Church Dis- 
cipline Act, the Church Building Acts, the salutary measures 
for dealing mth Church property through the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, were passed during the abeyance of Con- 
vocation ; but we may be quite sure that they would have 
been hindered rather than facilitated had Convocation been 
sitting. Since the revival. University Tests have been abolished, 
the Political Services expunged from the Prayer-book, clerical 
disabilities removed, facilities for public worship given, the 
law of Dilapidations settled, by Parliamentary action alone 
without any reference tg the Convocations. 

If we here look back over this review of the past, what are 
the results, especially in reference to Public Worship ? Con- 
vocation has been consulted when it was thought that its inter- 
vention might be of use ; but no distinct rights have ever been 
recognised as belonging to it; its action has always been 
feeble, and whenever power has been given to it, it has been 
retrograde and hurtful. There have been since the beginning 
of the Reformation six editions, so to call them, of the Book 
of CoDoimon Prayer, of which the account is as follows. 1. The 
Primer and English Services of Henry VIII.’s time were 
prepared and put forth by the £^ng alone. 2. The First 
Prayer-book of Edward VI. (1548) was prepared by a Com- 
mission, and set forth by Royal authority, but may possibly 
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have Jiad some sauction from Convocation. 3. The Second 
Prayer-book of Edward VI. (1552) was prepared by a Com- 
mission, and set forth by Act of Parliament, and not su*bmitted 
to Convocation. 4. The Prayer-book of Elizabeth was pre- 
pared by 3. Commission, and set forth by Act of Parliament, 
against the protest of Convocation and the Bishops. 5. The 
Prayer-book of James was prepared by a Commission and set 
forth by Royal Proclamation alone. 6. The Prayer-book of 
the Restoration was prepared by a Commission and by Convo- 
cation, and enforced by Act of Parliament. To w'hich we 
may add the beneficial proposals of 1689, which were thwarted 
by Convocation. If even the ultra Royalist and High Church 
Parliament of the Restoration asserted its power to override 
the decisions of Convocation, though it forbore to exercise 
that power, there can certainly be no reason for those who are 
redressing the wrongs done by that Parliament to submit their 
discretion to the judgment of the clerical body. 

2. The causes of the feebleness of the Convocations are in- 
herent in their constitution. They are the assemblies of the 
clergy alone. But the laity are the body of the Church, and 
the clergy its ministers or officials. In dealing with matters 
of legislation and government "we venture to think that the 
common principles of political life are those which must be 
applied. If there is a consecration of the ministers which 
dignifies their official administration, there is also a consecration 
of the whole Church which dignifies popular rights. It was a 
significant mode of expression by which the early Latin 
Churches spoke of the laity as the Plebs; and with our 
modem experience becomes still more so. Who would think, 
in dealing with any other organisation, of entrusting all power 
to the paid officials, or of giving them a veto on all measures ? 
Would Parliament ever subject a bill on medical diplomas to 
the discretion of the present practitioners ? In what position 
would army reform or army purchase be if the wishes of 
the oflScers liad been allowed full sway ? Did Parliament 
stop the Judicature Bill when the Chancery Bar petitioned 
against the fusion of Law and Equity, or refrain from requir- 
ing the Judges to try Election petitions because they unani- 
mously begged to decline the task ? And yet in the Church 
the case is far stronger ; for the interest of the laity in Church 
matters is constant, not occasional, and the part they are 
bound to take is not passive but active. It is impossible to 
separate the interests of the clergy from those of the laity, or 
those of the Church from those of the nation. 

There are three things in the structure of the Convocations 
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which cause their incompetence as a legislative machine. ^ The 
first of these is that they are not national but provincial. We 
are apt to speak of ^ Convocation ’ as though it were a single 
body. But the Synod of York has to be consulted in all 
cases in which real action has to be taken. There, is a well- 
known story of a council in the Middle Ages, which was 
broken up by a contention between the two archbishops for 
precedence. The Archbishop of York finding his brother 
primate already in the president’s chair, and being unwilling 
to yield him the place of honour, sat down upon his lap, and 
being a portly person, eclipsed and nearly crushed him. The 
difficulty was settled by an uprising of the more numerous pro- 
vincials of Canterbury, and by the Primate of York being 
borne away from the assembly in the arms of his suffragans. 
If it is difficult for two presidents to occupy one chair, it is 
also difficult for two assemblies to occupy* the same ground. 
In early days the Sovereign occasionally overrode the rights 
of the Convocation of York. The canons of 1597 which had 
been debated only in Canterbury were made binding by the 
Queen in York as well ; the same was the case with those 
of 1603, tliough the Convocation of York was afterwards 
allowed to pass identical canons for itself; and in 1661 pressure 
was put upon the Northern Convocation to send delegates to 
London whose consent to the deliberations of their southern 
brethren Avas to bind the whole province of York. But ex- 
cept in rare cases the double action of the Convocations would 
make legislation all but impossible ; and in late attempts at 
the passing of canons this has proved a fatal hindrance. 

A second difficulty lies in the relations of the Upper and 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury. The Lower 
House has no initiative except by means of addresses which it 
may present to the Upper House. Its business is controlled 
by the Archbishop, and its debates constantly cut short by his 
interposition. It retains, in fact, the form of its original con- 
stitution, in which, having met as one House with the Bishops, 
it was desired to retire while the Bishops deliberated, and was 
ordered to consider certain things during its retirement on 
which the President desired its opinion. It is merely fitted for 
a Consultative Cominittee, not for an independent and deliber- 
ative body. But it has a determining voice in all that is done. 
The Upper House being much more amenable to public 
opinion, is more capable of passing good measures. But for all 
purposes of action or inaction the ^mmon estimate is true 
which means by ^ Convocation ’ the Lower House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury. 
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A third hindrance is that Convocation does not represent 
the Church. We tremble, while we say this, at the penalties 
denounced by the 139th canon against the man who denies the 
Convocation to be the true Church of England by representa- 
tion, viz. excommunication, until he repents of this his wicked 
error. But we trust that the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ may claim 
the benefit of Lord Hardwicke's judgment that the canons do 
not bind the laity proprio vigore ; and we venture, under the 
shield of this authority, to assert that Convocation does not 
even represent the clergy. Just one half the Lower House, 
and by far the more important part, are the ex officio members. 
The proctors of the clergy’ are elected only by the beneficed 
clergy ; and the amount of interest taken in the elections is 
small. It is true that the ex officio members are by far the most 
eminent. But this is precisely because they are least repre- 
sentative. A body which should merely reflect the opinions 
of the parochial clergy would be less than now able to look 
at national as opposed to class interests. The present Con- 
vocation has something of the discretion of a nominee council, 
but it lacks the energy which true representation gives. It 
does not represent the clergy; it in no sense represents the 
laity ; and its relations to the lay bodies of the State, when 
it attempts to legislate, are simply insoluble. 

These causes arc sufficient to account for the impotence of 
Convocation. The individual members may be (and they arc 
in many instances) very able and eminent men. But they are 
in the false position of being members of a representative 
body which represents nobody, a legislature to which legis- 
lation is impossible. The responsibility of legislation is ex- 
ceedingly great, and its difficulties can only be overcome when 
the legislating body is armed with full authority, that is, in a 
free country, when it is in close sympathy with those for whom 
it legislates. Even the House of Commons varies greatly in 
its efficiency at different times according as it possesses more 
or less of this supreme qualification. After a general election 
in which the mind of the country has been fully declared, it 
advances boldly, its discipline is good, it discriminates clearly 
between importont and fanciful proposals, and it is capable of 
doing its work admirably. But when it becomes doubtful of 
the real mind of the country, all this is reversed : unpractical 
suggestions gain an undue prominence ; the House .is broken 
into sections ; time is lost, and the purpose and power of the 
assembly is dissipated. This, which is an exceptional state of the 
national, is the normal sfate of the clerical assembly, and makes 
it perfectly unfit to be the legislature of the whole Church. 
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Convocation as a clerical assembly has never shown an 
appreciation of any but clerical interests. In the discussions 
upon the Services which have taken place of late years, any- 
one who has assisted at or attentively read any of its delibera- 
tions must have been struck by this. Each member (with but 
few exceptions) seems to be intent on establishing his own 
position as a theologian or ecclesiastic, and Ihe question is 
always. How will this matter agree with the Councils, or with 
a theory of Episcopal government and divine right of the 
clergy ? hardly ever„How will it affect the general convictions 
and needs of the country ? The proposal to restore ‘ discipline’ 
in the Church instead of altering the Burial Service was 
adopted in consonance with old tradition, not considering that it 
is an impossibility in the present day. The Athanasian Creed 
was retained, not because it is edifying, but because, from the 
clerical point of view, it would seem to be ^ degrading ’ an 
ancient document to leave it out. Vestments and postures are 
judged not according to convenience or decency, or to the feeling 
of the country generally, but according to an almost feminine 
sentiment of what they are arbitrarily made to symbolise. 

But 'when what\s> proposed is consonant to the general wish, 
the impossibility of carrying it into eflPect becomes most striking. 
Nothing can show this better than the history of the attempt 
to change the 29th canon, and to allow parents to be sponsors 
for their own children. The proposal to make this minute but 
salutary alteration was originally suggested in a report in 
1854: it was brought forward as a substantial measure in 
1860, and the proceedings relating to it occupy a considerable 
space in the reports on to the year 1872, when the following 
account of the result was given by the Prolocutor : — 

' Our Convocation, acting under the Royal license, agreed to an 
alteration of the canon in 1861. The alteration consisted of the re- 
moval of the restriction with regard to par(*nts, and the change of the 
word particeps ” into ** capax in the latter part of the canon, so as 
to make its general intention more clear. These changes were also 
approved by the Convocation of York. But tha ileitter part of the pro- 
posed changes having been disapproved by the law officers of the 
Crown, this amended canon, although “ enacted by Convocation, was 
not published by “ letters patent.” Four years afterwards, that is in 
1865, another effort was made to deal with this canon ; and in that 
year we again enacted an amended canon, which only changed the old 
canon so far as to remove the restriction which prevented parents from 
being sponsors. This new proposal was, however, unacceptable to the 
Convocation of York ; and upon this grojind the law officers ” again 
declined to issue the letters patent ; ” so that the canon has not re- 
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ceived hitherto that last act of authority which is supposed to I’jc neces- 
sary \o make it legally binding.’ 

This incomj)etence of Convocation is not a merely negative 
quality. It acts in several ways most perniciously for the 
interests pf the Church. The debates, since it is known that 
they lead to no practical issue, become unreal, and they are a 
by-word for all that is unbusinesslike. They are reported, 
except in the barest outline, nowhere but in the clerical organs. 
Thus the more liberal and enlightened among the clergy come 
to be identified with proceedings which in no proper sense 
represent them. And the supposition that Convocation has 
some power hampers Parliament in the discharge of one of its 
proper functions, and prevents the Church and nation from 
pressing upon Parliament the measures which they need. And 
there are times at which it commits those whom it professes to 
represent to actions, like the synodical condemnation of books 
and men, in which the commonest rules of justl('o are not 
observed. 

3. What has been said may well make us feel that no prac- 
tical good is likely to flow from the Convocations. But it may 
still be thought that the Church requires some council of its 
own apart from that of the nation. We see no such necessity. 
We are aware that there are powerful minds who, acknowledg- 
ing what was so frequently dwelt upon in the late Parliamen- 
tary debates, that ‘ the conflict of the spiritual and temporal 
^ power was becoming the great and irrepressible ([uestion of the 
^ day,’ think that the solution of this question is to be Ibund in 
the separate organisation of these two j)Owers. But it appears 
to us that this is merely to prepare for making the conflict more 
intense. The design of the national Cluircli ol‘ England has 
been, in the view (d‘ the greatest men it has produced, to ob- 
viate the disruj^tion of human life int 9 separate spheres and to 
bind together the whole nation into one Christian common- 
wealth. It is true that the attempt has been imperfectly 
successful; but there is nothing which should induce us in 
this country to act on a counter-theory which arbitrarily 
divides the life of the community into distinct and hostile 
spheres. There have ever, indeed, been those who, like War- 
burton, have thought it more natural to speak of the relation 
of the Church and State of England as an alliance rather than 
a union, just as men like Kousseau in asserting individual inde- 
pendence spoke of society as formed by a Social Contract. 
But, while we admit the possibility of a disruption in the one 
case as in the other, we believe it to be in both cases unnatural. 
We are content to speak of an alliance or of a union provided 
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that it be admitted that national not sectarian interest are 
those with which the Church is concerned, and that the national 
organs *are those through which its ends are to be wrought out. 

The great argument of Hooker in the eighth book of the 
‘ Ecclesiastical Polit}’^,’ in defence of the English^ system, is 
directed against the diialistic theory of Church and State. He 
hardly takes any notice of the Convocations. * We believe he 
only once names them, and then only as an adjunct to Parlia- 
ment. His contention is that there can be only one law-making 
power, and his conchision is as follows : — 

‘ Wherefore to define and determine oven of the Church’s affairs by 
way of assent and approbation, as laws are defined of in that right of 
power which doth give them the force of laws; thus to define of our 
own Church’s regiment the Parliament of England hath competent 
authority.’ 

(Juite similar was the view' of Burke as to wdiat is called 
the union of Chyrch and State. 

* An alliance between Churoli and State,’ ho jsays, ‘is in my opinion, 
an idle and a fanciful speculation. An alliance is between two things 
that are in their nature distinct and independent, such as between two 
sovereign states. But in a Christian commonwealth the Church and 
the State are one and the same thing, being different integral parts of 
the same whole. For the Church has been abvays divided into two 
parts, the clergy and the laity; of which the laity is as much an essen- 
tial integral i)art .and has as much its duties and privileges as the 
clerical member; and in the rule, order, and government of the Church 
lias its share. Keligion is so far, in my opinion, from being out of the 
province or duty of a Christian magistrate, that it is, and ought to bo, 
not only h.is care, but the principal tiling in his care.’ 

We nijglit add tlie great name of Arnold, the greatest plulo- 
sophical educator of our times, to those of the greatest constitu- 
tionalists in Church and^State ; and we believe, notwithstanding 
superficial ayijicarances to the contrary, that their perception 
of the true principles on which the English polity is grounded 
will commend itself increasingly to the mind of their country- 
men. It is not true that the conditions oflh^ problem have so 
altered as to make their view's inapplicable. That liberty of 
worship and equal rights should have been allowed to all only 
brings out more into relief the remarkable unity which in all 
essentials binds together nine-^tenths of the English nation. 
Nor is it true that Parliament is ill-fitted for legislating upon 
religious questions. No one can have followed the debates in 
the House of Commons on the Public Worship Bill without 
acknowledging that the spirit shown in them was as earnest as 
that of any assembly of ecclesiastics, and far more calm tfnd 
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truthful. Nor again is it true that the views we have alluded 
to are merely theoretical; they represent the fundamental 
hypothesis upon which the law of England has been framed. 

*It must not be forgotten/ said Mr. Kicbard, the Nonconformist 
Member foi* Merthyr, in the late debate, * that according to the law 
they were all members of the Church of England ; for the Church was 
a national institution supported by national property, and administered 
by national authority. That authority was exercised in the names of 
Nonconformists as well as others; and therefore they could not set 
their iaces too strongly against the theory sought to be set up with 
regard to established churches, that as regarded endowments and pri- 
vileges they were national churches, but as regarded the authority and 
rights of the people they were independent sects.* 

There is a theory of the Church which is alluded to in this 
speech, which we may call the theory, not of the High Church, 
but of the Petty or Mean Church. It has not the confidence, 
like the old High Churchmen, to ban all but the members 
of the Anglican Communion, nor, like them, does it approxi- 
mate to Rome ; but it dislikes Protestantism, and it limits its 
sympathies to those of its own body. It does not deny all 
rights to the laity ; but by successive restrictions it would con- 
centrate all real power in the Clergy, And it thinks it enough 
to justify such abridgment of liberty, that those who disaj)prove 
can resort to other communions. It would be well pleased to 
see the so-called Anglican Church, whether in name esta- 
blished or not, disassociated from the national interests — one 
only, though the largest, among the sects which are occujned 
iu the w^ork of religion in its narrower sense. We can well 
understand how the holders of such views should wish to erect 
the Convocations, whether reformed or unreformed, into the 
legislative bodies of their community. 

But there are others who have larger sympathies, '^vho yet 
wish to give power to a ‘ Church body ’ separate from the 
national government. These are the advocates of the reform 
of Convocation, and their views claim some consideration 
from us.* 

The reformers of Convocation denounce the existing Con- 
vocations, and desire to substitute for them one Convocation 
for the w’hole of England, which shall represent fully both the 


* , A Society exists, with Lord Lyttelton as its President, for* the 
Reform of Convocation in the sense above indicated. The views oi 
the Society are clearly expressed in * A Speech delivered in the Con- 
* vocation of York,* by xYrchdeacon Prest, and published through the 
Secretary, the Rev. J. Bandinel, Elmley Rectory, Wakefield. 
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clergy and the laity of the Church. We sympathise with their 
motives, but not the less do we believe that their proposal is 
retrograde and futile. 

We submit, first of all, that what is thus proposed is not 
a reform but an entirely new creation. The Convocations 
are the councils of the Archbishops, by which they obtain the 
advice of their clergy. WJiat is now proposed is to have one 
national Convocation, and to have the laity as well as the 
clergy fully represented ; in short, to create an Ecclesiastical 
Parliament for the \ftliole realm. 

There are two questions which should always be asked of 
the promoters of these views, and to which no answer has ever 
been given. 1st. What is to be your basis of representation ? 
2nd. What scope or functions do you mean to give to this 
new and vast creation? 

(1.) If it be said that the electors are to be the communicants 
of the Church of England, or the present worshippers, or those 
who will sign a declaration of membership, this at once dena- 
tionalizes the Church. It makes it an Episcopal Sect with a 
strong sacerdotal bias. The Church of England at present, 
for all purposes of legislation and general government, embraces 
all Christian people ; and if it embraces a few others also — and 
tliey are very few indeed — this is by no means all loss : at all 
events in the present comprehension the loss is far more than 
counterbalanced by the gain. But by the proposed change 
something like one half of the Christian people of this country 
would be by a single little sentence disfranchised and cut off 
from all influence over the Church ; and this would be a cutting 
oif of almost the whole of the most vigorous Protestantism. 
If the Church of England ceases to be national all its w^orst 
features are bound upon it by the very terms of its exclusions. 
Those who are cut off aj™e cut off in many cases simply because 
they have an abhorrence of such practices as the sale of livings, 
or because they object to the obligation to use a stated form of 
prayers on every occasion, or because of some other matter 
of controversy which might at least be ‘kjft open as regards 
legal church-membership. And those who give in their un- 
qualified adherence to the new body which is thus created, do 
so in many instances just because they like the distinctive 
things which have oflended their brethren. Thua we close 
the door in the direction of all Protestant or liberal reform, 
and open it only in the direction of retrogression. It cannot 
be too clearly pointed out that this 'vjould also be the necessary 
meaning of the process called Disestablishment, and indepen- 
dent Liberals are beginning to perceive this. 
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take the other alternative. You give the suffrage to 
the householders, and have the same constituency as Parlia- 
ment ; we then ask in what the new Assembly will differ from 
Parliament. Fsincy schemes of representation or nomination 
may be frajmed, but they have no solid ground to stand on. 
We should have the same constituency ; and the Convocation 
would be but a second Parliament, composed mainly of the 
same men. 

(2.) But suppose this surmounted, and your Ecclesiastical 
Parliament established, what is it to do? We presume that 
it is to have real power. If not, it will share the futility of the 
present Convocations. But what power can be given it unless 
you make it supreme ? 

The claim of Convocation has always been that which it put 
forward in 1547, ‘ Tliat all such statutes and ordinances as 
‘ shall be made concerning all matters of religion and causes 
‘ ecclesiastical may not pass without the sight qnd assent of the 
^ said clergy.’ A similar demand has been put forward almost 
every year since the revival of Convocation. Let us take as 
an examjile a recent expression of this request for separate 
action on the part of Convocation. A gravamen was brought 
up by the Prolocutor of the Lower House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury on Friday. May 1, 1874, and presented to the 
Archbishop as President, bearing the signatures of twenty- 
eight well-known members of the Lower House. It runs as fol- 
lows : — * That in all cases Avhcrc matters of religion, or matters 
‘ affecting the consciences or the spiritual rights or interests of 

* the clergy are to he made the subjects of legislative action in 
‘ the Imperial Parliament, the said matters and' the scope and 
‘ details of the legislation intended in regard to them should 
‘ first, and as of course, be submitted to the consideration of 
‘ the two Convocations of the Clorgy qttendant upon Parlia- 
‘ ment, with whom, of constitutional and moral right, legisla- 

* tive action in regard to matters religious and spiritual ought 
‘ regularly to* begin, as money bills begin only in the House of 
‘ Commons.’ 

On which the President observed that the scope of the pro- 
posed legislation was very wide indeed. Nothing, for instance, 
could affect the consciences of the clergy more than the Edu- 
cation Act. This, therefore, ought not to have been touched by 
Parliament without the previous consent of the Convocation, 
If, fbrther, the scope of this legislation included all the in- 
terests of the clergy, this ^ould certainly include their pecu- 
niary interests, and therefore all the temporalities of the 
Chiirch would be withdrawn from the control of Parliament. 
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As to spiritual and religious questions, if the word ‘ religious ’ 
were taken in the technical sense of monastic, it was in^Uigi- 
ble ; but if not, every matter of deep conviction affecting the 
interests of men must be religious : and therefore one by one 
all serious social questions must be absorbed by the Convoca- 
tions. And if by spiritual rights were meant the discipline of 
the clergy, the best instance that could be taken was the 
Clergy Discipline Act. Would it be pretended that Parlia- 
ment should not touch a subject like this until the Convoca- 
tions had agreed upop what was to be passed ? 

We really can add nothing to these forcible expressions of 
one who in his exalted ecclesiastical position has always shown 
a statesmanlike appreciation of the national requirements, 
except the general remark that the attempt to separate human 
life and laws into two parts, religious and secular, spiritual 
and temporal, church and world, is impossible, and is most 
definitely antichristian. But if this be not what is meant, we 
are at a loss to Wiow what is the scope of the legislative func- 
tions which it is intended to assign to the new Convocation. 

We have heard it proposed, indeed, that the reformed Con- 
vocation, though not exercising legislative functions, should 
yet act as a committee of advice, the legislative power remain- 
ing with Pai’liament, But what would be the character of 
the advice to be tendered ? W ould Parliament be free to act 
against it ? If so, the institution of a vast advising apparatus 
would be a mockery. But if Parliament is to be bound by the 
Convocation, the legislative power is taken' out of its hands. 
If the assent of both is required, the legislative machine is 
more than ever clogged, and nothing can over be done. 

We are persuaded that the proposals for a reform of Con- 
vocation look in tlie wrong direction, and that in a national 
Convocation the evils of the present Convocations would not 
be removed but inteiisihed, because all its discussions would 
proceed on a false basis. It may be necessary to relegate a 
number of questions to tlie region of local self-government, or 
to take other means to relieve the legislatile of details which 
belong more properly to the sphere of administrative discretion 
than to that of legislation. But there can be but one central 
legislature. And the history of ecclesiastical measures during 
the last twenty yeai’s proves that Parliament is both capable 
and ready to legislate where sufficient cause is shown for its 
action. 

4. Yet we are willing to admit that, if the Convocations had 
in practice shown a special share of wisdom, they might liave 
commended themselves, against all our anticipations, asi a 
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standing committee of advice, urging upon the Government 
the measures most important to the spiritual interests of the 
community. Neither in old times nor since its modern revival 
have they shown any such capacity. 

There is a celebrated sermon of Latimer’s, preached before 
the Convocation of 1536, in which he plainly tells them that 
all that they have done in a long series of meetings is to ex- 
hume the bones of a dead man and to try to kill a living one. 
Allowing for the hyperbole of an epigram, this saying might 
be applied to the Convocations in refewnce to their whole 
history. They have lived in the past rather than in the pre- 
sent and future (the proper sphere of the legislator), and the 
spiritual life of the country, if left to their sway, would have 
been paralysed. We may ask with confidence what good the 
Convocations have ever done to the Church and nation ? 

They have originated nothing. Of all the great changes in 
old times not one originated in Convocation. They assented 
at times to wdiat was proposed by Royal ConJmissions and by 
a reformed bench of bishops, as when in 1547 they assented to 
the giving of the cup to the laity ; but this has invariably been 
in cases in which it was clear that, if they refused, the thing 
would be done without them. The Articles of 1562 w^ere in 
all essentials those which had been put forth ten years before. 
The canons of 1604, as we have already pointed out, were a 
mere record of the existing practice ; we see in them nothing 
of the prescient wisdom of true legislation ; the only thing 
original in them is the attempt to use the Royal Supremacy to 
stereotype the Anglican system, and to make the Crown 
represent not the whole but a part of the nation. The Con- 
vocations were tlie abettors of the fatal ])olicy of 1640, and the 
organs of the reaction of 1662; they shipwrecked the scheme 
of comprehension in 1689, and became a scene of scandalous 
controversy by trying to become an Inquisition in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

Since the revival of the Convocations in 1853 their course 
has been similar in almost all respects. It is not, of course, to 
be denied that some good proposals have been made in the 
reports of the Committees of Convocation. The Convocations 
include many of the most eminent men among the clergy, such 
as the deans of our cathedrals, and when these men consent to 
serve upon committees it is always possible that good sugges- 
tions may be accepted in the report. But there, for the most 
part, they stop. The Houses proceed to go through the re- 
ports, and adopt or reject them as reports, not to take action 
upon them ; each clause is discussed as in a debating club ; 
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and since action is remote, if not impossible, the tendency is to 
emasculate whatever vigour there was in the reports ; so*that 
what is passed rarely contains anything that is valuable. 

Yet we by no means deny that useful suggestions are at 
times accepted by Convocation, and we gladly touch upon one 
or two of these. The report on Intemperance, which was the 
work of the late Archdeacon Sandford, is laborious and ex- 
haustive ; and though from the nature of the case it could not 
lead to action in which Convocation as a body could bear a 
part, it has helj)ed to ^stimulate the interest of churchmen in a 
cause of much im])ortance. The reports also upon Patronage 
and Lay Co-operation have been of some value, though one of 
them at least is a subject of difference between the two Houses. 
But the reports and debates upon such matters as Church Dis- 
cij)line. Divorce, the Burials Bill, and upon Parliamentary 
matters, breathe (luite the old spirit of exclusiveness, and show 
a dangerous tendency to interfere with the action of Parlia- 
ment, and even with the settled law’ of the land. This state- 
ment may be verified by reference to a ^ Code of Canons ’ 
agreed upon only last autumn by committees of the two Con- 
vocations, in which all who become Dissenters are proscribed, 
and men are solemnly ^varned not to do what the law expressly 
allows them to do ; and it is declared that the Convocations 
have power to decree rites and ceremonies, and have authority 
in controversies of faith. 

'[Inhere arc one or two matters of special importance in which 
the recent action of Convocation ought to be distinctly esti- 
mated by the countr}'. Chief of these stands the Revision of 
the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, which is now in pro- 
gress, and from which good results may be anticipated. The 
C/onvocation may fairly claim credit for having taken action 
in an enterprise which Jiad been long contemplated and dis- 
cussed without result ; and Ave should be inclined to con- 
gratulate them entirely upon it but for two circumstances. 
The first of these is that it is probable that a very little pressure 
might have induced the Government to a Royal Com- 
mission for the purpose. The eager acceptance of the proposal 
by Convocation was thought by many to indicate a desire on 
their part, not so much that the revision should be made, as 
that the w^ork should be done not through the national but 
tlirough the ecclesiastical organs ; and there would have been 
many advantages in the former course, particularly that some 
persons of eminence, whose absenc^ on the Revision Com- 
panies has occasioned remark, might have been included under 
a Royal Commission. This however may w^ell be let pass. But 
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what will always be remembered as a disgrace to Convocation 
is the bad faith in which an attempt was made to cast out one 
of the revisers who had been appointed in strict accordance 
with the original resolutions. The Committee of Convocation 
by which the revisers were to be named ^vas appointed in May 
1870, the resolutions of appointment authorising them to ^ invite 
^ the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever 
‘ race or religious body they may belong.’ TUs form was 
adopted expressly in order that even Jews might be invited if 
needful ; and in the Lower House a resolution was negatived 
after full debate which would have excluded ^ such as deny the 
* divinity of Christ.’ It was soon known that a Unitarian 
minister had been invited to take part, and no objection was 
made to his appointment. Even when it was known that the 
revisers as a body had inaugurated their work by attending 
the Holy Communion together in Henry VII. ’s Chapel, the 
gentleman in question being among them, though the attention 
of Convocation was called to this, only one member of either 
House took the oj)portiinity to object to that gentleman’s nomi- 
nation. But in the beginning of the next year a discussion 
w’as raised in the Upper House, which was unfortunately per- 
suaded to pass a I’csolution that no one who denied the God- 
head of Christ should be a member of the company of revisers. 
Upon this the Bishop (jf St. David’s refused to continue on the 
Committee of Revision, and it seemed likely tliat the whole 
scheme would be broken up. The Lower House fortunately 
were on this occasion better advised than the bishops, and after 
a debate, in which the Dean of W estmihstcr was well supported 
by several of the more old-fashioned churchmen, a courteous 
request was sent to tlie Upper House to allow the question 
to be postponed till the Committee on Revision should have 
reported. This was explained to mean till the revision was 
completed ; and a resolution for an earlier rej)ort of the Com- 
mittee was refused ; and further it was found that the Com- 
panies of Revisers had slip])ed out of the hands of Convocation, 
and had disposed prosj)ectively of the copyright, which belonged 
not to the Convocation but to themselves. And thus wliile the 
Convoeation is in the position of a mother who has been sorely 
tempted to devour her offspring, it will be saved in the future 
from the temptation to do so, at least until the child is full 
grown. 

There are some persons who look with satisfaction and even 
a sense of triumph at the late instances in which the Convoca- 
tions have assented to proposals which have been embodied in 
of Parliament. There are however several things to 
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abate our satisfaction, so far as an estimate of the wisdom of 
Convocation goes. It is known that in 1865 the Convocation 
assented with something of eagerness to the new form of sub- 
scription which was embodied in the Act of that year. But 
what is not so well remembered, and indeed seemed opportunely 
to have slipped from the memory of the members themselves, 
is the preceding treatment of the subject in Convocation. In 
1863, after a charge of the Bishop of London recommending 
an alteration of the subscriptions made by the clergy, a resolu- 
tion was offered in tlie LoAver House that it was inexpedient 
to make any alterations ; and after examination of the subject 
by a committee, it was agreed that the only alteration needed 
Avas in one out of the seven or eight complicated forms by 
Avhich the consciences of so many had been ensnared or alien- 
ated. This Avas in 1864, and we may therefore attribute the 
remarkable vote of the next year to the seasonable pressure of 
the Government, Avho were fully resolved to proceed with the 
measure Avhatevcr "might be its treatment in Convocation. The 
new Table of Lessons proposed by the Kitual Commission was 
approved by Convocation ; but a resolution Avhicli would have 
been fatal to it AA^as only lost by the casting vote of the Prolo- 
cutor. And in the Act of 1872 for jimending the Act of 
Uniformity, the Convocation, Avhilc it assented to the main 
provisions of the measure, AA\as alloAved to make consider- 
able alterations for the Avorse. The Kitual Commission had 
recommended that ujicn week days, instead of the regular 
service, selections appointed by the ordinary might be used. 
This liberal proposal, Avhich would leave the service to be 
adapted to varying needs, was reduced by Convocation to the 
prescription of a single uniform service. The Kitual Com- 
mission had projiosed to acknowledge the rights of the laity ; 
no alteration in the use of the Sunday serAdccs Avas to be made 
Avithout due notice to the pai-isliioners, and they were to have 
j)OAver to represent the matter to the ordinary, Avhose decision 
was to be given in Avriting ; but this proposal Avas put aside by 
Convocation, who appeared to consider th^^{ a notice to the 
congregation that a change avos about to b© made was an ample 
recognition of their rights. The Goveniment, in following 
Convocation instead of the Commission in all these points, 
justified tlic protest of Mr. Bouverie in Parliament against the 
recognition of Convocation in the Act — a recognition which 
had been wisely refused in the case of the Act for the Lessons 
in the previous year. ^ 

It is now proposed that Parliament should Avait upon the 
Convocations for the reforms thought necessary in the use t)f 
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the Liturgy. We have the materials for estimating the 
wisdbm of this proposal ; for not only have many things been 
done in Convocation in reference to the Prayer-book, but let- 
ters of business were given to them in 1872 for the examina- 
tion of the fourtli report of the Ritual Commission ; and an 
elaborate' report upon the Rubrics was prepared by a com- 
mittee, and adopted by the Lower House in J uly of last year. 
A pamphlet showing side by side the recommendations of the 
Commission and of Convocation was issued and printed with 
tJie ‘Chronicle of Convocation’ for 18^3. It is not to be 
supposed that Convocation Avill in any material point recede 
from its deliberate and published opinions, though the Upper 
House, who have yet to go through the Rubrics, may possibly 
modify some of the conclusions of the Lower. 

In the writings that preluded the revival of Convocation, 
nothing was more frequently insisted on than the importance 
of adapting the services of the Church to the growing wants of 
the population. Mr. Lathbury, in his ‘ Histor5" of Convocation,’ 
published in 1842, dwells upon this as one main object of call- 
ing that body into activity. No one, he says, wishes to alter 
the prayers of the Liturgy, but the Rubrics want explanation 
and adaptation. Accordingly, one of the first things done by 
the Committees appointed at the revival was to make pro- 
posals u])on this subject, among which we find most of the 
things which have now passed into law in the ‘ Act of Uni- 
‘ formity Amendment Act.’ They also proposed special ser- 
vices, with some original prayers for various occasions, such as 
Harvest, or times of humiliation or of thanksgiving. But all 
tliese proposals split upon the rock of the im 2 ) 0 S 8 ibility of get- 
ting them enacted. Convocation wished not so much that the 
thing should be done as that itself should be the doer of it. 
Various devices were proposed, the passing of canons, the issue 
of royal jw'oclamations — anything but the pr()j)cr constitutional 
form through a Royal Commission and Act of Parliament. 
The secret of their want of success is to be found in a resolu- 
tion of the Lower House, jjroposed by the late Chancellor 
Massingberd.thatno alterations should be made in the Prayer- 
book without consulting Convocation, and without this being 
stated in the preamble of the Act — a sentiment which recurs 
again and again, and may be said to be the soul of Convoca- 
tional action. 

At length the Government determined to act, and in 1868 
the Royal Cornmission on Ritual was a^ipointed, which after 
sitting for three years published its fourth and final report. It 
ca«mot be said that the composition of the Commission was a 
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true reflection of the mind of the country. There was a ^eat 
forgetfulness of the principle laid down by Convocation itself 
in its re'port on Kitualism, that ^ great as is the value of the 
^ ancient ritual usages,’ yet the genius of the English Church 
tends to simplicity of worship, and that ^ the National Church 
^ of England has a holy work to perform towards the* Noncon- 
^ formists of this country.’ The great section -of the Church 
which would best insure the sympathies of the Noncon- 
formists was all but unrepresented. And further, in the long- 
extended course of the Commission many of its best members 
fell out through sickness and other causes, so that the report 
is an inadequate expression of what the \rhole Commission 
would have recommended. Nevertheless, had their recommend- 
ations been embodied in an Act of Parliament, such an Act 
would have been a useful and healing measure. Whatever 
may be thought of the policy of submitting that report to the 
judgment of Convocation, there will be none, we expect, w^hen 
that judgment is fully known, as to the impossibility of letting 
it govern the action of the Legislature. The report of Con- 
vocation was ably epitomised in a paper which appeared in the 
‘ Times ’ about the end of last June, written evidently by one 
thoroughly conversant with the subject. We cannot put the 
matter more clearly than by giving the following extract : — 

* It is not too much to say that in almost every instance of any im- 
portance the proposals for relaxation, whether emanating from the 
Commissioners or from others, were rejected, except so far as they 
favoured the strong ecclesiastical party dominant in Convocation ; and 
that the few changes which Convocation itself proposed almost invaria- 
bly leaned in the same direction. We will enumerate the several 
instances. 

‘ The Royal Commissioners proposed tliat the daily service should 
not be considered compulsory. This proposal was rejected by Convoca- 
tion. The Royal Commisaioners proposed that the obsolete rule ot 
public catechising should be relaxed. This was rejected. A proposal 
was made by some of the Commissioners that the sponsorial system, 
the cause of so much difliculty in so many parishes, should be relaxed. 
This was rejected. The Commissioners propose J that the Visitation 
Service need not be necessarily used by the dergyman in the pastoral 
ministrations to the sick. This was rejected. The endeavour to ac- 
commodate the Burial Service to the various needs of different classes 
in the parish by a variety of lessons and other such means, was re- 
jected. The relaxation of the rubric which insists on the reading of 
the prayer for the Church Militant on all occasions, and the reading of 
the long exhortation before the Communion, was rejected. The pro- 
posal to render optional some parts the Marriage Service was 
rejected. The permission to administer the Communion to more than 
one at a time, so urgently demanded by a large and respectable section 
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in the Church, and recommended by the Commissioiicrs, was rejected. 
The' permission to have the baptism of cliildrcn other than in the 
public services was rejected. The rubric enforcing the use of the Com- 
mination Service -was left unaltered. 

^ The relaxation of the. enforced recitation of the Athanasian Creed, 
which was reconinionded by a majority of 19 of the Commissioners to 
7, was in Convocation rejected by a majority of 54 to 12. On the 
other hand, among the few changes proposed by the Convocatiorn 
almost all turned on minute modes of exalting the outward sanctity 
of tlio Sacrament of tlie Eucharist, or some like fanciful points of 
ceremonial. 

‘ These were the results of the elaborate revision of the rubrics, in 
itself reluctantly undertaken by Convocation, during the last year.’ 

The writer goes on to allude to the cases, which we have 
dwelt upon above, in which Convocation has acted effectively, 
always under the pressure of active measures being taken in 
Parliament; and urges that, unless such pressure be now ap- 
plied, ^ it is certain, from all its previous history, that Convo- 
* cation will adhere to the principles to which it has hitherto 
‘ pledged itself, and will admit of no other changes than those 
^ which further the interests of the party which now governs 
^ its majority,’ 

‘ ( )n the possibility of the active intervention of rarliamcnt,’ the 
Writer goes on to say, ^ and on this alone, depends thf‘ question whether 
the Church is to bo for the future delivered over, bound hand anrl 
foot, to the mercies of an assembly wliich, with very few exceptions, 
has proved itself as one-sided in its action as it has proved itself almost 
uniform in its inaction in anything Avluch concerned the real wants of 
the nation. What it has done, we know ; what it has refused to do, 
wc know. If it is for tlie future to haA-’c the solo initiation in eccle- 
siastical mutters, this is not an encouraging prospect for thost* Avho, 
Avhilc Avilling io give cv(‘ry element in the Church fair play, are not 
prepared to resign its whole conduct to that element Avhich lias liitherto 
shown the least forbearance and the least magnanimity.’ 

Since tills statement appeared, the Up])cr House of Con- 
vocation have begun the consideration of the report of the 
Kitual Commission, and have, in the matter of daily prayers, 
desired the Lower House to appoint a committee to reconsider 
their report. But the discussions in the Upper House were 
chiefly on a j^roposal for a distinct dress in the administration 
of the Sacrament, Avhich the majority appeared to view with 
favour ; and in the Lower House the only things to which the 
comtnittee were specially desired to attend were the drosses 
and postures of the clergy ; a member who proposed that other 
and more important matters should be re-opened being con- 
jured for the sake of peace to withdraw his proposal. The 
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process from which the Bisho}> of I^ondoii appears to hope so 
much has begun under very poor augurie?. 

But ^^hile our expectation of any good from Convocation 
is feebler than ever, the possibility of Parliamentary action has 
become, through the 8])irit lately shown by the House of Com- 
mons, a strong probability. It is allowed to us to hope that 
the nation will once more assert itself as a Christian commu- 
nity, and adapt its public worship to its needs. While dealing 
justly with all parties, it will no longer think it necessary to 
reckon at every turn^with tlie sacerdotal party as though its 
theories had any serious hold upon the national conscience. The 
two things which it has to do are, first, to make the law which 
governs these mattera, whether rubric or canen, perfectly clear, 
adapting it in the process to the actual convictions and desires 
of a Protestant nation ; and secondly, to fix upon some power 
which shall, within a given range, be at liberty to suit the 
services to local needs. It is not a ri^id uniformity lybich 
law-abiding men Vcquirc, but (witli a uniformity in essentials) 
a clear definition of the local authority in whom the discretion 
rests in all non-essential matters. If this be once made plain, 
it will be possible to relax to some extent the uniformity, 
whenever it is felt to be oppressive ; and, as by the Elizabethan 
Act of Uniformity jKiwer was given to the Queen to take order 
as to the ^ Ornaments,’ and to ordain further ceremonies and 
rites with the consent of her Commissioners or of the Metro- 
politan of the realm, it is possible that now also a discretion 
for allowing such relaxations as may from time to time be 
required may be vested in some body deriving its authority 
from Parliament and acting under its general control. 

But whatever is done in the present matter, or in wider 
questions whiclj may gradually open before us, the essential 
thing is tliat it should be done by Parliament itself, as alone 
capable of acting on belialf of the wdiole nation and in hai*- 
mony with its desires. The statesman wdio shall bring this 
about, and enable the country, under tl^ new conditions of 
this century, to exercise its proper control in ecclesiastical 
affairs, will deserve to rank with those who in the sixteenth 
century restored the ancient ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the 
crown of England. 
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Art. VII. — The Origin and History of the Grenadier. Guards, 
By Lieutenant-General Sir F. W. Hamilton, late Grena- 
dier Guards. In Three Volumes 8vo. London : 1874. 

T^hen General Trochu uttered those criticisms on the Third 
Napoleon’s army which made his name a household word 
in France, and lifted him into chief power when she broke 
with the Empire, there was one that drew especial notice in 
this country. This was his absolute condemnation of elite 
corps as an integral part of any military force. What is gained 
in its perfection (so ran his general argument) is gained wholly 
at the expense of the bulk of the service. It is not possible to 
pick out of any army a specially good set of soldiers for such 
a corps, without giving it some material advantages. The 
temptations that these offer will not only drain from the ordi- 
nary regiments members that form their most vital element, 
but will tend to give the rest a sense of hopexess inferiority and 
neglect that must cause them insensibly to lose heart in their 
work. So far had this system of selection been carried in his 
own service for sonje seven years before he drew attention to it, 
that after taking privates away for the Guards, for the Zouave 
regiments, and finally for the flank companies of their own bat- 
talions, it had become a serious difficulty in the mass of the line 
battalions to find efficient noncommissioned officers ; whilst to 
be among their rank and file was to wear a distinctive badge 
that a man was good for nothing else. But Guards, or 
Zouaves, or grenadiers, when under the enemy’s fire, are just 
as likely to fall as other men. Their specially good services 
will not, therefore, even if they be fully admitted, avail to 
multiply their comparatively small number ; and if to create 
them should inflict, as he contendedj^ a serious injury on the 
whole of the array at large, the national account must on the 
whole be charged with a large loss under this system. 

No one now doubts that Trochu was right in his strictures. 
However ill we may think of his own political or military con- 
duct when the turn of events made him Governor of Paris and 
President of the Government of Defence, his work still remains 
unchallenged for its prophetic truth as to the results of the 
errors it exposed in the military organisation which Europe 
was wont to admire. Framed for show rather than use, and 
to give posts of honour and emolument to court favourites 
rather than to find leaders for the field, the military system 
of Napoleon III. proved^ itself under trial one of the most 
wt>rthless institutions of his Empire, and its fall deservedly 
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brought with it his own amid the indignation of a great people 
who had trusted him with all their means in vain. The very 
apologies the ex-hlmperor wrote in his banishment carry his 
condemnation wdth them; for throughout the pages of the 
Wilhelmshohe and Chiselhurst pamphlets runs the admission 
that the writer knew and felt keenly the existence of defects 
which he yet was powerless to correct under the political 
system that owed its entire framework to himself. 

It is false logic, however, that argues from the French exam- 
ple in this matter that^ an army must of necessity suffer deteri- 
oration by the maintenance of select regiments. To take the 
most patent example of military excellence ; we see that the 
Prussians have deliberately adopted a large Guard Corps as a 
cherished military institution. The Austrians, on the other 
h«and, for political reasons which only those can appreciate that 
know the suspicious nature of the reigning family, have always 
dispensed with any Guard Corps in their large army ; yet this 
has never commerfded itself as a model for the imitation of other 
nations. What Trochu denounced was in fact not the creation of 
an Imperial Guard, or of special regiments of light infantry, but 
the creation of these at the expense of others. When once the 
]»ractice is introduced of transferring good soldiers as a reward 
from their own battalions to elite corps, or from the mass of 
tljc regiment to its own flank companies (the latter an old 
]H'acticc in our own service most properly abolished) then 
indeed the bad effect on those left behind is certain to make 
itself felt. We have had a truly national warning of the 
evils of such a system as aj)plied to the oflScer class iu the old 
Company’s Indian army, where the regimental cadres were 
mercilessly I’obbed of every man of energy and ability to feed 
tlic civil departments or to command irregulars. As a direct 
consequence those left to^do duty with the regular Sepoy regi- 
ments were, as a rule, the dross of a large body. Weak often 
in numbers, these remnants of the cadres were weaker still in 
military qualities ; and the fearful mutiny that almost swept 
our rule out of the land was the just Nemesis of a system that 
took away the natural security of a government dependent 
on a vast force of armed natives, by depriving the body that 
officered that force of all its best elements. There is no 
need to criticise this system now. It has condemned itself 
sufficiently by its results ; as did that of which Trochu wrote 
with such bitter truth in 1867. ^ But the Prussian Guard 
C'orps is founded on a different basis altogether, being recruited 
direct from civil life all over the kingclom. A higher standard, 
no doubt, is expected from the men that enter it than from tlfe 
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ordipary recruit of the line ; and thus it is in truth an elite 
body, though not made so by the mistaken process of robbing 
the ranks of less favoured regiments than its own of their best 
soldiers. 

Thus it is too with our own noble regiments of Foot Guards. 
Enlistment in the battalions is free, far freer indeed than it 
could be under any modification of the Prussian system, under 
which the peasant taken for the Guard Corps in Westphalia 
or Posen has usually little choice in the matter, and is only 
interested so far that his new' lot changers the site fixed for his 
involuntary service with the colours. In both services, how- 
ever, the broad rule is the same ; selection out of the great 
mass of the population of men not already enrolled for duty. 
And ill both the mainspring relied on for excellence is not the 
test of military training already passed through, but the glorious 
traditions and hei’editary discipline of tlie body among which 
the recruit’s lot is to be cast. Of each of the services we are 
for the moment comparing it may be sjiid that its battalions 
are not creations apart from the array, much less made at its 
expense, but rather standing models of excellence to other 
regiments ; more identified than these with the history of the 
land, and more honoured, because they have in their long past 
done more for its honour than their comrades. 

Such is, above all, the case with our own First or Grenadier 
Regiment of Foot Guards, whose story General Hamilton has 
undertaken to tell. Objections may be raised to the method of 
his work as too laborious for such a limited subject as the 
history of a single corps. It may be said that he has weakened 
in some degree the interest of his tale by the very labour of 
love which he has spent upon its details ; by the industry Avhich 
has led him to ransack records new and old, British and 
foreign, for every particular that cpuld throw light on his 
subject. The cumbrous illustrations wdll seem to some over- 
done. Others may object to the ovcr-carefulness with which he 
has inserted trifling regimental changes amidst the recital of stir- 
ring national events. But the fact is that the History of the 
Grenadier Guards is a microcosm of that of the whole British 
army. At once its oldest and most distinguished regiment, 
it has shared not only its world-wide honour and successes, but 
those reverses and trials with which the varied history of the 
standards that have crossed the whole globe is chequered. It 
witnessed Fontenoy as well as Blenheim; it bore part in the 
surrender of Yorktown in Cornwallis’s fleeting triumph in 
Carolina ; it retreated before the French through Flanders 
under York, as it pursued the French through Flanders under 
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Wellington. And ever in the darker as in the brighter pjiges 
of its story, it has maintained the same character for enduring 
steadfast ‘courage and unshaken discipline^ coupled with warm 
feeling between men and officers ; high qualities which, we 
are proud to believe, are characteristic of the whole British 
infantry, of which this corps is but the brightest example. For 
these are the virtues which have drawn praise alike from ally 
and from foe ; which the cold pen of the great Prussian critic 
who watched them through Waterloo, and the pithy comment 
of the rough conqueror of Algiers who retreated before them 
in the Peninsula, have done such full justice to, as patriotic 
admiration of our brave soldiers may gratefully accept as 
testimony that none can dispute. 

n ' But there is more than this lesson in the work that comes 
under our notice. For in its chapters may be traced the whole 
development of the adventurous and active side of our modern 
polity, which in ^days of increasing commerce and growing 
wealth, protected by imperial strength, we are too ready to 
ignore. We rest on our conquests now. There arc some of 
us, indeed, so blind to history’s teachings that they would call 
our colonies an encumbrance, the policy that reared them a 
dream, our fierce protests against would-be enslavers of Europe 
expensive and useless errors. For these men it would be 
the same had England never reached her armed hand to 
east or west to protect the adventurous pioneers that went forth 
to found new Englands where the sun rises and where it 
sets. The merchant and the manufacturer, they say, would be 
doing the same work now had we never sent sailor or soldier 
from our shores. They have forgotten how different the face of 
this world would have been had Englishmen never lifted arms out 
of England. Had such counsellors been in power when Chat- 
ham lived, Montcalm might have accomplished his dream of the 
universal domination of France in America, and the Latin race 
excluded the English from it for generations. Had they ruled 
later instead of Chatham’s great son, half Europe might have 
still been governed by French prefects, and Ireland have been 
a hostile republic, threatening us in our vitals at every change 
of the political horizon. Had they controlled Clive and Clive’s 
successors, India might have been a French dependency, or a 
mass of semi-barbarous states still, such as it was wh^n we 
won the footholdj which when once won has grown steadily 
into an empire by a law we could not control. But their 
teaching has had little power over tl^p national life, and their 
doctrines have passed into disrepute. There is little fear now- 
a-days that Englishmen will yield to foreign rivals what their 
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forefathers’ blood and treasure have won; the blood and 
treasure which have guarded what English spirit and enterprise 
first gave the nation, whose offshoots to-day, notwithstanding 
the blunders in policy and reverses in war that have caused 
the mightiest of them to separate from its parent stem, make 
the race of our little island the foremost among peoples, and its 
language the most widespread of tongues. Those who would 
see how this came about, how the national spirit has created 
the national greatness, may find the story in epitome among 
the pages that are before us for review. •• 

When, more than two hundred years since, this now loyal land 
of ours was governed by the great Protector ; when forced by 
the Nemesis of revolution, Cromwell had given up all pretence 
of constitutional rule ; w^heii powder was centred in one man as 
never before had been in England’s chequered history ; it was 
natural that her ruler should seek that popularity by a daring 
attitude abroad which the iron pressure of circumstances denied 
to bis domestic measures. Reviving the audacious policy that 
carried Drake and Raleigh long before to America to check the 
growing power of the Spaniard in the New World, and forti- 
fying himself for his undertaking by treaties with Holland, 
Portugal, and Sweden, he sent a well-equipped fleet to attack, 
without previous warning, the Spanish West Indies, and took 
possession of Jamaica, long afterwards one of our richest colo- 
mies. War followed as a matter of course, and the Protector, 
resolved to carry it home against the old enemy of the Protes- 
tant cause, whose predominance in Europe had decayed as 
her power rose in the New World, sought for his end to form 
an alliance with France against Spain. To do this would, 
of course, be to put an end to the lukewarm protection that 
King Louis had hitherto extended fto Charles II. since his 
father’s death on the scaffold, and, on the other hand, it would 
throw the weight of Spain into the cause of English royalty. 
Hut this new risk was ivorth running if the proposed treaty 
with France should give the Protector such a foothold in the 
Low Countries as would avail to check any attempt to be made 
thence at the dreaded invasion in favour of the exiled monarch. 
Moreover, Spain was in those days traditionally hated and 
feared far more than France had ever been by the Protest- 
ant body of the English and Scotch; and a king claiming 
to be such by virtue of help from the most Catholic of 
sovereigns would rouse , afresh the fanaticism now dying in 
the reaction that had succeeded the strain of revolution. 
Cromwell’s plans were indeed as far-reaching as though he 
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hoped to found a dynasty that should thrive on their results, 
and executed with a vigour equal to the sagacity of their con- 
ception. ‘Oil September 2, 1655, the treaty with France was 
signed in London, which put English ships and soldiers at the 
service of the French king, who was preparing to attack the 
Spanish Netherlands. The natural answer to this was a 
counter-treaty entered into between the King of Spain and 
Charles II., formally engaging Spanish aid to assist the latter 
in the recovery of his throne. ()ne strong inducement to this 
step on the side of the court of Madrid was the hope that 
Charles’s name might be of service to draw from France the 
Irish regiments then serving under France; and the banished 
king, now changing his place of abode from Cologne to the 
Netherlands, to be nearer Don John of Austria, the governor 
of the country, entered into negotiations with him as to 
raising an English contingent out of his loyal adherents. 
Strange to say, the liberal estimate of 10,000 horse and foot 
put forward on Charles’s side, instead of being treated for what 
it was, the sanguine vision of a refugee, seems not only to have 
been believed in by the Spanish ministry, but actually to have 
filled them with alarm, lest their new ally should prove too 
formidable even in his exile. Personal motives of the meanest 
kind had certainly at least as much weight in those days as 
now ; for we hear of Condc, who had recently accepted a 
Spanish command, secretly opposing the acceptance of Charles’s 
proposal, out of fear that he might be superseded by the chief 
of this new contingent, who, it was well understood, would 
certainly be the king’s brother, James, Duke of York. And, 
far more strange than this, the curious intrigues characteristic 
of that age of petty statecraft appear to have brought the 
Duke of York soon afterwards into indirect correspondence 
with Cromwell himself. .The good understanding that arose 
between these two utterly opposed natures actually caused the 
Protector to assent to the duke’s remaining with the new ally of 
England ; whilst Cardinal Mazarin increasefl his pension from 
the French Court with the same object of keeping him from 
joining Charles, and so of retaining the Irish regiments enlisted 
under the fleur-de-lys from loyalty to the exiled king : so valu- 
able was good fighting material counted on the Continent in 
those days of sparse population and voluntary enlistment*. 

At this time Charles’s treaty with Don John had not been 
ratified finally by the Spanish Crown. When this ceremony 
was performed, the king again urged ^his brother to join him, 
as he had done when the alliance was first broached ; but he 
was still put off with excuses, until the Irish regiments them- 
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seli^BB claimed their discharge from Mazarin under the terms 
of their enlistment, which reserved to them the right of joining 
their lawful sovereign. Notwithstanding official refusals, they 
gradually left the French lines witliout opposition to follow 
their officers into the Netherlands. Then at last the Duke of 
York (on whom a much higher value seems to have been set 
at this time than during any other part of his chequered 
career) took his leave of the French Court, and of the pension 
he had clung to, and joined his brother at Bruges, apparently 
with an ill grace enough. Thenceforward the embodiment of 
such regiments as Spain could find supplies for when raised, 
was duly proceeded with. Ormond, formerly Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, formed one of his own countrymen as an addition 
to those loyal battalions which had left )>ettcr quarters behind 
them in France. Scots came from Germany, and even from 
distant Sweden, in those days accounted the most warlike State 
of Europe, and found their services accepted in a regiment 
raised under I^ord Middleton ; the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
which (we are told by Sir F. Hamilton) was ‘ procured by Sir 
^ James Levingston for a sum of money:’ so thoroughly had the 
system of purchase been recognised even before the present 
standing array came into existence, as it was now about to do 
in its first regiment. Whilst Irish and Scotch were being en- 
rolled according to their nationalities, their comrades in loy- 
alty from England were not behindhand. About four hundred 
of these, ^ all staunch royalists, who had commenced flocking 
* to Charles’s standard as soon as he raised it on his arrival in 
‘ Flanders in the spring.’ were formed into a separate corps to 
be known as Ilis Majesty’s lioyal Kegiment of Guards, w'hich 
still lives in the First Regiment of Foot Guards, the subject of 
General Hamilton’s work. 

In creating such a regiment undei; the express condition that 
it was * to do duty in the army like his other troops, until the 
‘ King should be in a position to bring it about his person,’ words 
which might stand for a motto to its whole history, Charles was 
but imitating his father’s example. Indeed certain antiquarian 
guardsmen have been wont to trace the descent of their corps 
from that body of King’s Guards which Charles I. raised at 
Oxford during his memorable sojourn there during the winter of 
1642-43, when the general of his artillery W'as ordered to fur- 
nish it with arms before his other troops, * they being in num- 
*ber 512 men, whereof there are 322 unarmed.’ But though 
many of the individualscthat served in this regiment up to its 
disappearance at the fall of the royal cause four years later, 
kenred also, as our author has proved, in the King’s Guards of 
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Charles II., created ten years later than that fall in the Ne- 
therlands,the connexion is but ijersonal and accidental. The real 
origin of' the regiment is to be found amongst the contingents 
subsidised by Spain, from which its existence may be traced 
unbroken down to the present day. Yet it has always been 
doubtful, and the care with which General Hamilton tells tliis 
part of the story only brings this doubt more forward, whether 
Lord Wentworth’s regiment of loyalists would have continued 
to exist under the restored monarchy, but for its happy amalga- 
mation with another bgdy which had almost equal claims on the 
royal gratitude, and more potent friends about his person than 
the faithful companions of his exile Avho received their commis- 
sion at Bruges in 1656. 

But we are anticipating matters. The King’s Guards had 
not been two years formed when they had as fine an opportu- 
nity of displaying the undaunted valour that has long been 
admitted all over the world, as ever fell to the lot of the corps 
during its varied t>crvicc in the two following centuries. The 
war so Jong talked of seriously began in 1657, though in the 
curiously methodical Avay that renders it difficult to regard the 
campaigns of that age Avith any serious interest or hope of pro- 
fitable lesson. Tui ennc gained some adA\aritages that year over 
the Spanish commander, Caracena, Avho faced him on the exist- 
ing frontier of the monarchies between Calais and Dunkirk; 
and ill 1658 the French general proceeded to invest the latter 
fortress, the a])proaches to Avhicli had been left by his adA^er- 
sary unguarded. Caracena, resolving to relieve the place, got 
within a feiv miles of it, and then took up a defensive position 
to AA-ait for his artillery, which had been left behind on his 
march according to the fashion of the time. It Avas whilst wait- 
ing for it that he was attacked by Tiirenne, Avho thus brought 
on the fiimous battle of the Doaa'us, the only one in England’s 
long roll in Avhieh her sons have been opposed face to face 
under foreign banners. Generals Morgan and Lockhart, 
Avhom Cromwell had sent oA'^er to aid the ]?jench, commanded 
formidable contingents in Turenne’s small army of 15,000 sol- 
diers ; Avhilst on the other side, in tlie Duke of York’s mixed 
corps from the three parts of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
had never, it seems, numbered over 2,000 men all told, except 
on paper, were some companies of the Royal Guards who 
were already thus beginning their duty fighting for the king 
who had raised them ^ like his other troops.’ 

The course of the battle was of the simplest, and is naturally 
and clearly told in General Hamilton’s pages. Caracena’s linev 
following it from the right which rested on the sea, was oom^ 
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pos€;^ successively of Spaniards, English, Irish, Walloons, Ger- 
mans, and a French corps under Conde ; so many countries had 
to be searched for soldiers in those days in order to piit 14,000 
effectives on the battlefield. Turenne advanced to the attack, 
supported by a powerful artillery which told greatly in his 
favour, as did still more the effective action of his left wing, 
where the brigades of English, inured to victory in days of 
civil war now gone by, came on in the perfect order they had 
learnt under Cromwell. The Spanish gave way before them 
precipitately. Conde’s troops on Caracena’s left were as un- 
fortunate against their own countrymen, and i)resently retreat- 
ing, carried with them the Germans and Walloons. The 
Irish, seeing themselves thus abandoned, followed their allies 
to the rear ; but the Duke of York had been ordered by his 
commander-in-chief to hold a certain commanding sand-hill 
with the pick of his trooj)s, and had placed the Royal Guards 
there. AVhat follows may well be told in General Hamilton's 
own words, which are the more impressive in their natural tone 
and disregard of pictorial effect : — 

* The account of their conduct given by the Duke of York, who was 
an eye-witness to their gallantry, will speak for itself. He relates 
that this regiment, of Guards had bceu posted together with Lord 
Bristol’s regiment on the left of the Sjaniards near the elevated wind- 
hill, and stood firm notwithstJinding that they saw all the regiments to 
their right and left routed and quitting the field, including Loid 
Bristol’s Irish regiment. I’he oflicers of this latter corps had made 
strenuous efforts to mlly their men, but seeing they were iiielfectual, 
tliey retreated also, with the exception of Captain Strode, an English 
gentleman, who observing liis own regiment retiring, came and joined 
the king’s regiment of Guai'ds, some of whose officers had gone for 
orders. None of these circumstances, however, in any way daunted 
the courage of the king’s regiment of Guards, both officers and men 
continued firm and maintained their ground, while tlni first line of the 
French infantry passed them on their left-hand, and some of CromwcH’s 
regiments on their right. The second line of the French then came 
upon them, commanded by the Marquis de liambures, who having 
much esteem for Charles IT., and observing this small body of men in 
the service of their sovereign, deserted by their allies, and standing 
alone in tlie field against the now victorious French aimy, went up to 
them himself, before his oAvn men, to offer them quarter. They replied 
that they had been posted there by the Duke, and were therefore 
resolved to maintain that ground as long as they were able. Bambures 
remarked that it would be to no purj^ose for them to hold out as their 
whole army was routed and had left the field. They answered again, 
“ that it was not their custqm to believe an enemy;” upon which he 
proposed, that if they would send out one or two officers, ho would 
himself accompany them to a sand-hill in their rear, from whence they 
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would perceive that what he aflirmed was true. Two officers accord- 
ingly were sent out, and conducted by Kambures to the hill, whence 
they perceived that they alone of the whole Spanish aniiy were left on 
the field. On their return to the regiment they reported what they 
had seen, when the officers, still determined, even in this their last ex- 
tremity, not to yield except upon terms dictated by themselves, told 
him that in case ho would promise tliat they should not be* delivered up 
to the English, nor be stripped, nor have their pockets searched, they 
would lay down their arms and yield themselves prisoners of war. He 
agreed to this, giving liis word for its duo performance.’ ♦ 

Had this passage in the history of a regiment told its only 
good achievement, it would have been worth ])reserving ; but 
what the newly-raised Guards were when abandoned on the 
downs of Dunkirk, that they have proved tliemselves wherever 
the banner of England has led them. It was the same unyielding 
sjnrit that nerved them more than a hundred years later, when 
outflanked by superior numbers, and abandoned by the local 
volunteer levies in the swamps of Carolina, they wrested vic- 
tory fur Cornwallis from what seemed des]>erate odds. But 
not even when thus successful against hope, still less when 
sharing the glory of the memorable advance that shattered 
Tallard’s army into ruin at Blenheim, or that yet more 
famous charge that broke Napoleon’s last reserve at Waterloo, 
is the character of tliis noble regiment seen at its brightest. 
For it is in a desperate hour of the warrior, when all hope of 
victory is gone, and there remains nothing left but to lose all 
save honour, that tlie highest part of courage is displayed, the 
cool fortitude that can bear as well as do, retreat undismayed 
as well as undauntedly advance. We shall illustrate this 
quality by later instances. For the present we return to the 
task of tracing from the materials carefully gathered for us 
the exact history of the formation of the regiment as it now 
appears in our Army Jrist. 

Though the officers of the Gu.ard captured before Dunkirk 
were soon exchanged, the regiment itself had been almost anni- 
hilated. Nor was the Spanish commandey in a position to keep 
the field after his decisive defeat. Dunkirk fell into the hands 
of the strange allies, and under the terms stipulated by Crom- 
well was made over to Lockhart, his representative, by the 
generalissimo of Louis XIV. Turenne’s forces continued to 
advance into the heart of Flanders, and it seemed though 

• Captain Strode (General Hamilton adds) received the reward of his 
conduct by being appointed Captain of a company in the Iloyal Guards, 
and, twenty-eight years later, died in command of the regiment that he 
had voluntarily joined in the liour of clanger. • 
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CromweU’s designs were to be realised, and the Spaniard dis- 
lodge J for ever from his threatening watch in the ClAnnel, 
when an event occurred which changed the whole political 
state of Europe, with tliat of the British Isles which were most 
directly concerned. Tw'o months after Dunkirk had jnissed into 
Cromwell’s'powcr, that power came to an abrupt end by the 
death of the great Protector, who had looked forward to this 
hold oil the shore of the Continent as the surest means of 
keeping watch over the invasion he never ceased to dread. 
With his deatli the finer threads of his policy slackening, fell 
instantly into confusion abroad and at Some. The attempt 
made to continue the succession in his family met no favour. 
Indeed it had such an air of unreality about it that the new 
Protector, by his own act, brought his power speedily to an 
end, and disappeared Avith little ceremony from the j)Ost he 
had urnvilliugly filled, history hardly deigning to record his 
rule. England then fell into political chaos ; of no great vio- 
lence happily, for ])arty passion had burnt itself out in the 
long years of revolutionary struggle. IMonk resolved to bring 
this confused state of things to a close by the rcstorafiou of 
Kiug Charles. The very case with Avhich his design was carried 
out shows that it was the only possible solution of the national 
difficulty. The force with Avhich he marched from Scotland 
had in it, until he distributed fresh commissions, but few officers 
that could be reckoned on for their generars views. There 
were still fewer inclined to favour royalty in the garrison left 
since Cromwell’s death in London. Yet Monk Iiad no difficulty, 
assisted by the Parliament he restored, in mixing loyal volun- 
teers AAith the old regulars, removing from the metropolis regi- 
ments likely to be troublesome, and carrying out all otlier 
measures necessary for the peaceable and bloodless return of 
the King wOiich followed four moiitlis later. 

The remains of the Koyal Guard did not accompany their 
monarch across the Channel. Of the I’easons for their being 
left in Flanders General Hamilton tells us nothing ; but the 
chief one was no doubt a politic as Avell as a courageous wish on 
Charles’s part, to trust for his reception entirely to the goodwill 
that brought him home. From Kamur, its last quarters under 
the Spanish treaty, the regiment was now moved to Dun- 
kirk, and formed part of the same garrison as the late victors in 
the battle of the Downs. Yet so good was the discipline of the 
latter, or so weak their attachment to the Republic whose 
staneWds they had followed, that this sudden admixture of 
friend and foe seems to havd given no one any trouble; and the 
whole of the garrison remained exempted from the disband*. 
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ment of the large standing army maintained by Cromwell, 
which was one of the first acts of the new government, apffroving 
itself dqually to Parliament and King. Our author repeats the 
praises prudently and justly bestowed by Charles on this occa- 
sion, on the order, discipline, and sobriety, as well as the ‘ man- 
* ners, courage, and successes, which had made this army to be 
^ feared throughout Europe ; ’ but only to express, in one of 
the weaker passages of a generally sensible work, his own 
dissent; thus proving unconsciously that a Guardsman of 
Queen Victoria’s d|iys may bo more extreme in loyalist senti- 
ment than one of the Stuarts themselves. 

Seven months after the King had landed, the last of the old 
array that held England in awe during the Protectorate had 
been peacefully got rid of, mth the exception of a small force 
devoted jiersonally to Monk. Looking back upon the circum- 
stances of the time, it seems Avonderful that Charles put off 
from month to month, as it seems certain that he did, his de- 
sign of raising 'any troops of his own to secure his authority. 
But the leading men of the Restoration party had a natural 
horror of that military government which the nation had just 
escaped from, a sentiment which, as Macaulay showed, they 
bequeathed for generations to the Tory gentry who succeeded 
them. The ])rojcct was therefore mooted from time to time 
only to be combated by objections from the King’s advisers. 
Drafts of intended establishments were prepared, to be laid 
aside. It was not until the end of November, when the last 
of the Republican regiments, except Monk’s, had been got rid 
of, that Colonel Russell, a loyalist of tried fidelity, received a 
commission to raise a regiment of Foot Guards, twelve hundred 
strong, Avhich became the second element, as will presently 
appear, in the formation of the modern Grenadiers, and which, 
by an order still extant in the State Paper Office, Avas ^ to be 
^ held and esteemed tfie oldest regiment ’ of the royal army to 
be founded on it. 

No reference w^as made on this occasion to the existence of 
the older regiment of Royal Guards left in garrison at Dun- 
kirk, to whose story Ave must return. A petition to the King, 
prepared at Namur and signed by twenty-one of the officers, 
seems to show that they had feared their being lei't in Flanders 
would lead to their being altogelher forgotten. If they did 
Charles injustice, for one of h^ first acts, after he was peace- 
fully seated on his recovered throne, was to issue a new com- 
mission to Lord Wentwortli as colonel, of a more valid and legal 
sort than that under which he hafl hitherto, commanded them. 
By the time this was made out the regiment had been moved 
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to Dunkirk, and Wentworth, who had accompanied his sovereign 
to London, went over for a time to the fortress to reorganise 
his corps. At this time Dunkirk was held by a British' garri- 
son of over 4,000 men, of whom about a hundred only were pro- 
fessed loyalists, the ‘ skeleton companies ’ of Lord Wentworth’s 
regiment ; sb that it is not surprising that in the early part of 
March 1661, tlie King’s attention having been called to the risk 
to which the i)lacc was exposed should the old Cromwellian 
troops there show disaffection, it was resolved to take the pre- 
caution of raising the Guard to its proper, strength of twelve 
hundred; and Lord Wentworth was authorised to enlist the 
necessary recruits, the order being carried out with so little 
difficulty as to show that either the pay given was deemed a 
liberal wage or that employment was very scarce. 

Lord Rutherford, the new loyalist governor of Dunkirk 
(w'ho fell afterwards in a sally against the Moors when hold- 
ing the same post at Tangiers), was still uneasy at his re- 
sponsibilities, and wTOte of the republican sjhrit prevailing 
amongst the other regiments of his command, and of the pro- 
bable necessity of removing many officers. But it would seem 
that the spirit of disaffection to the Crown, if really as wide- 
spread as he feared, was not very serious. The King’s 
Guards fraternised honourably and easily with the rest of 
the garrison, ‘ their example tending,’ according to General 
Hamilton, ‘ to spread the feeling of loyalty amongst the old 

* Republicans.’ This assertion may, of course, be taken as 
merely the panegyric of their historian ; but it receives con- 
firmation from the fact that, w'hen in 1662, the officers of the 
Guards offered the Governor, with the consent of their men, to 
assist without extra pay in the large works undertaken for the 
improvement of the harbour and defences, the example of 
loyalty and good feeling proved contagions. The other regi- 
ments soon followed it by volunteering in succession, and ^ whole 
‘ companies were to be seen with shovels on their shoulders and 
‘ drums beating, marching under competent officers to their 
® daily labours.’ * The King,’ it is added, ‘ was much gratified 

* when he heard of these proceedings ;’ a natural feeling in 
the sovereign who had taken so personal a share in the forma- 
tion of the regiment that led the way in this spontaneous proof 
of sound sentiments. Charles was thinking chiefly of the past, 
no doubt, and cared little for the inheritance of good traditions 
which such conduct in a regiment bequeaths ; but those who 
know how gratefully our engineers before Sebastopol acknow- 
ledged the thoroughness with which the Guards Division gave 
itself during the weary siege to the labours of the trenches. 
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and wliat an admirable example its men set of the rcjidiness 
jTood soldiers should have to do their full share of spade-work 
as well as of fighting at need, should not be unmindful of those 
early labours at Dunkirk which followed so soon on the regi- 
ment’s first action near that place. 

The fortress hard won by Cromwell’s gallant troops in that 
battle, and strengthened by the volunteer labours of victors 
and vanquished ; the place of arms which he had destined for 
England’s watchtower on the opposite side of the Channel ; was 
not to stay long in. the hands of the nation to which he had 
bequeathed it. Charles had already met some of those pecu- 
niary necessities to which his policy during the latter part of 
his long reign became enslaved. The expenses of garrisoning 
the singular dower of Tangiers brought him by Catherine of 
Braganza, were hardly less than those of holding Dunkirk. His 
sister, about to be married to the Duke of Orleans, had to be 
handsomely portioned. Fleets were at once more difficult to 
get rid of and far more popular with Englishmen of that age 
than battalions ; and a large navy was therefore to be maintained 
even when a standing army ceased to exist. Arbitrary taxa- 
tion had been rendered impossible to an English king since 
Charles’s father had sacrificed his crown in attempting to en- 
force it ; and it was accordingly necessary to economise. The 
j)ossession of Dunkirk was the sacrifice selected for the imme- 
diate exigency, and after many doubts and delays a commission 
was signed on Sei)teinber 1, 1662, by Charles the King, under 
which it was to be ceded for a large sum to Cromwell’s late 
ally, the monarch who, five years before, had openly betrayed 
the cause of Charles the exile and leagued himself with the 
usurper of the Stuarts’ throne. Louis ivas only too anxious to 
])ossess himself of a fortress which, whether in Spanish or 
English hands, was a standing menace to the northern frontiers 
of his kingdom ; and the bargain was pressed on with all pos- 
sible speed oil his side, the inhabitants themselves being called 
on for loans wherewith to supply all the needs of the garrison 
and hurry it away. Englishmen may be glad, in the light of 
modern policy, that their fathers so soon got rid of the danger- 
ous possession added to the country by Cromwell’s policy ; but 
the manner in which it passed from her hands may well raise 
a blush in those who are jealous over her honour in past days. 
The contract was duly carried out by Charles’s commissioners, 
and in November 1662 the Royal Guard was on its way back 
to that England which it had n^t yet seen, though it had 
carried her King’s colours for six years with unblemished 
honour. As the French account of Louis’s agents, in General 
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Hamilton’s rendering, proceeds to say, ^ they knew not without 
^ this successful negotiation [with the town anthorities who 
^ made the advances] what might have been the result, as on 
^ the passage of the troops to England, they met the messenger 
^ carrying the order of the English Parliament to the governor 

* not to deliver over Dunkirk into the hands of the French 
for Charles’s Parliament was by no means submissive to his 
will in the matter of the bargain. Lord Butherford, however, 
had executed his orders so promptly on receiving the necessary 
arrears due to his troops, that the time for this supposed inter- 
vention had gone by. Nor did he meet with the least opposi- 
tion from the Cromwellian regiments about to be disbanded, of 
whom he reported, thus contradicting his own former fears, 

* the most civil, obliging, and unparalleled carriage in laying 
^ down their arms, to the glory of the English soldiers, and 
‘ thus giving the lie to those who would accuse them of mutiny.’ 

From this time until the death of Lord Wmitworth in 1665, 
there were two distinct regiments of Royal Guards quartered 
in England ; each admitted to have precedencj” over all other 
troops, and each claiming it over the other; ‘Lord Went- 
‘ worth’s, as the oldest regiment in the service of the sove- 
‘ reign, raised in 1656, in Flanders; Colonel Russell’s, as his 
^ was the oldest on the English establishment, having been 
‘ the first raised in England after the Restoration.’ Charles 
seems never to have had the courage to decide this difficult 
question; but he took the opportunity of Lord Wentworth’s 
death to put an end to the controversy by amalgamating the 
two into one. Apparently the decease of the loyal nobleman 
was unexpected, for on the very day it occurred a warrant 
had been issued to augment the Russell regiment. This was 
never acted on ; and shortly after the incorporation of the two 
corps was completed. So far as it was absolutely necessary, the 
original question of official precedency was now decided in favour 
of Colonel Russell’s original command, since the companies in 
it were placed on the list before the others, and the lieutenant- 
colonel and major of the combined regiment were taken from his. 
As to Colonel Russell’s own nomination to his new command, 
it was deemed a matter of such importance in the court circle 
of the day, that it seems to have led to a duel between that 
officer and another aspirant to the honour, the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox, the last of the title who descended from the 
royal family of Scotland. Combatants and seconds were on 
this occasion treated with sharp displeasure, and committed for 
a time under royal warrant to the Tower ; but Colonel Rus- 
sell’s detention did not operate against his just claim, although 
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it was made longer than the Duke’s, as a sort, of compliment to 
the latter’s Stuart lineage : and his commission seems to have 
been actually made out whilst he was still in prison petitioning 
earnestly for the King’s forgiveness. 

It should be mentioned that if the date of this i^ommission, 
which was also that of the appointment of the other field 
officers of the new regiment, were to be held as that of its 
proper formation, it would have to yield in point of antiquity to 
the only less famous Coldstreamers, originally Monk’s own 
Guards, who were formally disbanded, and then re-enlisted in 
a body as a new regiment in the king’s service, on February 
14, 1661, having been the last of the old ])arliainentarian army 
called on to lay down their arms after the llestoration. As 
this regiment had existed many years before, and as a docu- 
ment in the State Paper Office shows tliat in the previous 
January it had ‘ been determined to continue it,’ it is not sur- 
prising that its claims to superior antiquity should have been 
put forward botn on this historic ground, and also on that of 
the renewal of Colonel Russell’s commission four years after 
the date above mentioned, when the two rcigiments of Royal 
Guards were made one under him. General Hamilton, speak- 
ing on behalf of his corps, bases its ri^t to seniority distinctly 
on the technical ground that Colonel Russell’s first commission 
as Colonel of Guards bears date some months before the dis- 
bandment and new formation of the Coldstream Guards. To us 
it seems that he unnecessarily weakens what should be an unas- 
sailable case by this too legal view. The historic facts are, that 
Charles was restored without opposition after Cromwell’s death 
as the lawful sovereign of the country. Lord Wentworth’s regi- 
ment had then been for years his first regiment and Royal Guard. 
It continued to be so after he was installed on his throne, and 
remained unchanged iu form or substance : though, to avoid 
any legal doubts as to its payment from English sources when 
his Spanish subsidies were mthdi^awn, he very prudently re- 
commissioned its colonel. It was not, however, ever disbanded, 
or its continuity of existence suspended for an hour; and 
although joined to Colonel Russell’s regiment some years later, 
when it lost its first chief, it was still the identical Guard whose 
members had cast their fortunes boldly in with those of their 
banished king, that fought in his cause against their republican 
countrymen before Dunkirk, and that shared in the prosperity 
of his return. History cannot parallel this instance of loyalty 
in a corps thus rewarded. No army list can pretend to pro- 
duce its rival ; and it is a mistake in sentiment as well as logic 
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to puithc pretensions of the Grenadier Guards to be the first 
regiment of England on any lower ground. 

Holding it to be no less than this, it would be welli before 
we dismiss the subject, to say a few words on the general 
question of precedency as concerns the various arms. The 
present conventional arrangement is a wholly erroneous one, 
being founded on no proper rule or historic precedent. If the 
mere antiquity of each service were to be the rule, there would 
be a fair excuse for putting cavalry at the beginning of the 
Army List; but then the artillery and engineers should 
obviously follow the infantry. But if the actual importance 
of the branch of the service governed their order, then beyond 
question that should stand first to which the others have been, 
and mil be, ever more or less appendages. That victory must 
in the main depend on the infantry is a truth which successive 
wars only bring more and more into prominent light ; and this 
fact, which Jill soldiers instinctively recognise, should be re- 
cognised officially whenever proper opportunity occurs. We 
have had more indefensible mistakes recorded in our Army 
List than that we arc now concerned with, which the enlight- 
ened spirit that now presides over war administration has done 
away with ; such as that which formerly gave the two scientific 
corps a distinct commander- in-chief in the Master-General of 
the Ordnance. The ])rcsent arrangement of precedency is 
very much as though soldiers were valued in proportion to the 
quantity of ornament they carry on their persons. The con- 
trary should rather be the rule ; and if their importance to tlic 
sovereign and the nation were regarded as tlie special qualities 
which make them vaJiiable, the British infantry, which even 
foreign critics have allowed to be unequalled, should stand at 
the head ; and first of all the infantry would come, as now, the 
Royal Regiment of (;rreiiadier Guards., 

It is not our purpose to follow with General l^amilton the 
varied feats of arms this corps has jieiformcd from the days of 
the battle of Dunkirk to those of Sebastopol. But as before 
jiointed out, it is in the time of defeat that the highest qualities 
of the soldier appear ; and those who search the records of such 
important battles as Neerwinden (1693), Almanza (1707, the 
most terrible disaster a British general ever suffered in a 
European field), and Lauffeldt (1747), will find the Guards no 
less glorious there than at our more world-famous defeat of 
Fontenoy, where the stubborn courage of the undaunted bat- 
talions drew from Marshal ^axe the frank acknowledgment that 
the troops with which he conquered could not have rivalled it. 

‘ No reinforcements’ — General Hamilton says, in telling the 
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crisis of the first action we have cited^ a struggle fought on the 
very ground made classic in military history by the Archduke 
Charles’*^ first feat in arms just a hundred years later — ^arrived 
^ at this moment to second the Guards and Hanoverians. They 
^ were the same forces rallied that had the credit of regaining 
^ their former post and beating back their numerous* enemies ; 
^ the Vest of the allied infantry were only sufficient to line the 
* intrenchments, and no more battalions could be spared.’ So at 
Almanza (the story of which is but hastily told in these volumes), 
we find the Guards aJ)andoned by their Portuguese allies, and 
encompassed by a host of hostile cavalry flushed with victory, 
yet retreating steadily in unbroken squares across the wide plain 
in which Lord Galway had rashly exposed himself, nor yielding 
until their amfitkunition was totally exhausted and all hope of 
rescue lost. At Laufleldt, again, they were left almost alone, 
just as at their first action, in the midst of the enemy’s line; but 
more fortunate than at Dunkirk in the character of their enemies, 
they drew off afiter their retreating allies, without being sur- 
rounded as they might have been ; their conduct extorting from 
Louis XV. who witnessed it, the well-known praise testified to 
by his prisoner, Sir John Ligonier, that the ‘English not only 
‘ l)ay for all, but fight for all.’ Or, passing down the stream of 
British military history to seek its darkest portion in the cam^ 
paigns in America, the conduct of the Guards, wherever engaged, 
proves that they carried the same high spirit across the Atlantic 
against the tough republican levies that Washington trained to 
conquer, as they had shown in Flanders and Bavaria and Spain 
against the greatest French generals of the earlier part of the 
century. They had ' scarcely joined Lord Cornwallis in his 
gallant effort to win back the Carolinas, when we find their gen- 
eral writing, ‘We passed the Catawba on the 1st. The Guards 
‘ behaved gallantly, and though they w^ere fired upon during the 
‘ whole time of their passing, never returned a shot until they 
‘ got out of the river and formed.’ Such coolness and discipline 
alone could have borne them through the terrible action, very 
terrible indeed for its dimensions, of Guildford, that followed not 
long after this passage. Of this battle an eye-witness quoted by 
General Hamilton writes with the strictest truth words which 
we are the more anxious to quote because many of our country- 
men, who have spent admiration largely on General Sherman’s 
exploits in this very district, are in perfect ignorance of the 
glorious feats of arms the little band of Cornwallis accomplished 
in the similar march of that great general from Charleston to 
Bichmond. * 

‘ There is not perhaps,’ says this writer in warm yet faithful langui^e, 
VOL. CXL. NO. CCLXXXVI. I I 
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‘ on the record of liiatory an instance ol* a battle fought with more 
deterfnined perseverance tlian was shown by the British troops on that 
memorable day. The battles of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, 
the gloT}' of our own country and the admiration of ages, had in each 
of them, either from particular local situation, or other fortunate and 
favourable 9 ircumstances, something in a degree to counterbalance the 
disparity of numbers. Here time, place, and numbers all united 
against the British. The American general had chosen his ground, 
which was strong, commanding, and advantageous ; he had time, not 
only to make his disposition, but to send away his baggage and every 
encumbrance. His cannon, and his troops, irj numbers far exceeding 
the British, were drawn out in readiness to commence the action, when 
Lord Cornwallis approached to attack him.’ 

Or as General Hamilton less dramatically describes the close 
of the contest : — 

* The Guards and Hessians then again renewed tlie attack against the 
enemy’s third line, and eventually defeated it ; hut no sooner -was this 
effected than they had to return to attack some more troops who 
appeared in their rear, and who w’cre also iinally drivi'ii off the field. 
The British showed great courage in this encounter; tlieir numbers 
w'ere only 1,445 against from 5,000 to 7,000 of the enemy, strongly 
posted ; and it says much for the discipline of the Guards, that though 
on two separate occasions the two battalions were for a lime ihi’owii 
into confusion by an overpowering fire and superior numbers of the 
enemy, they were both rallied on the field of battle without retiring, 
and continued the attack till the enemy was fiiiall}' dcf(‘ated. The 
British lost nearly one-third of their numbers.’ 

We pass on to the close of the same century. The British 
are again in arms in Flanders to share the fleeting trium])hs 
won by the Allies in the autumn of 1793, and the long train 
of disasters which followed their divided counsels in 1794, when 
Carnot hurled on them, with energy and decision, the rude but 
formidable levies of revolutionary France. The Guards had 
constant occasion during the former ])criod to show that 
unshaken discipline wliich made their battalions bright excep- 
tions to the low moral condition of the rest of the Duke of 
York’s English troops, and glorious opportunities in the latter 
to prove themselves worthy descendants of the men who fought 
for their king against all hope in their first action lost on the 
same frontier. The worst of these affairs was one of the earliest. 
The so-called battle of Turcoing, fought May 17, was in reality 
a series of severe skirmishes following some complicated move- 
ments ordered by the Emperor of Austria on the dangerous 
inspiration of Mack, the same officer who in later days lost him 
the flower of his army at TJlni. General Hamilton does not 
in the least exaggerate when he writes that, had the Austrians 
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been sworn enemies of the British instead of allies, they ^ould 
not have devised combinations more likely to destroy them, nor 
carried t^em out in a manner more certain to lead to that result. 
So isolated and exj)osed to superior numbers was the column in 
which the Guards moved with another brigade of British 
infantry, that it is not too much to say that no ordinary troops 
could have extricated themselves from the position, and that it 
would have been impossible for even these to have escaped had 
the French around them possessed the experience of war they 
were yet to ’»vin, or their generals the skill they showed in after 
years under Napoleon. As it was, the Guards, cut off from 
their immediate support, and totally separated from the rest of 
the army, lost their guns, and retired, to find the only road for 
retreat strongly occupied. With the enemy pressing vigorously 
on in front and flank, they had to strike across the fields and 
fight their way out to a point of safety ; a feat most gallantly 
accomplished, though with tlie loss of two hundred officers and 
men from their muster-roll. Constantly exposed during the 
dreaiy months of retreat that followed ; as at Boxtel, where the 
conduct of tlie First Guards won special approval from Aber- 
crombie, and where Wellesley first won distinction by his 
j)rompt sup[)ort of them with his battalion when hard pressed, 
they endured unflinchingly and loyally the worst proofs that 
discipline and hunger can have to bear: and their light 
companies covered tlie painful retreat at its final close, wjbien 
the Ems Avas crossed and Holland abandoned. Whatever 
trials future battles may have in store for them, it can bring 
none severer than those that fell to their share during those 
inglorious campaigns of York, the conduct of which may Avell 
be remembered as a warning by those who have most reason 
to be proud of the gallantry they called forth. 

Twenty years elapsed, and found them once more in Flan- 
ders, an integral part of a great army fresh from Peninsular 
glories, and nerved as only soldiers are who have long followed 
a victorious chief. The unknown colonel of the 33rd, who 
had skilfully ^wheeled up his ranks’ as the First Guards 
passed through them at Boxtel, and * shattered Avith cool and 
‘ well-directed volleys ’ the French hussars who were pressing 
on their rear, was now a renowned field-marshal, matched 
against the greatest general the world had ever produced. 
The decisive battle of Waterloo is so closely connected with 
the history of the regiment that it cannot be wholly omitted 
from our mention ; but the episode ;prhich gave the corps the 
special title of * The Grenadiers,’ in memory of the overthrow 
of Napoleon’s choicest veterans, is too threadbare a subject to 
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needidwelling on. We shall merely say that General Hamil- 
ton here deserves the highest praise as an annalist. In going 
over the ground of controversy between his own regiment 
and the 52nd, he does full justice to the former without 
depreciating the share taken by Colbome's glorious soldiers 
in the repulse of the last forlorn hope of the Empire. But 
those who really know the history of this battle are aware 
that the critical moment for Wellington was not at the despe- 
rate charge of the French Guards, but some hours before, when 
La Haye Sainte had been captured from us, and our centre was 
for a brief space laid bare. And the First Guards here per- 
formed a single-handed deed of arms, just at the time when 
many of their allies were most shaken, which is certainly as 
much to their credit as the famous charge they shared in later, 
and is but little known by comparison. We give it in General 
Hamilton’s words ; — 

* Some French skirmishers were assembled unde/ the shelter of some 
low ground west of the farm-house, who upon advancing from their 
comparative place of security were enabled to pour a flanking fire into 
the left flank of the third battalion First Guards, and the second bat- 
talion Ninety-fifth Rifles, afire that became at last so serious that Mait- 
land found it necessary to advance and dislodge them, and being himself 
in the square he gave directions to Lieutenant- Colon el D’Oyley, then 
in command of the Guards, to advance his men. The battalion was, as 
we have seen, in square, prepared to repel the repeated and constantly 
recurring attacks of the enemy’s cavalry, who were still in the neigh- 
bourhood, at the foot of the dope, and it would have been hazardous 
under such circumstances to form line in the usual manner. The 
general, therefore, relying upon the steadiness of the men, merely 
directed the flank faces of the square to be thrown back in sections, and 
in that formation the third battalion advanced, being prepared to form 
square at the shortest notice. Though this for^vard and independent 
movement was necessary, it was not intended to be of long duration ; 
but short as it was it at once attracted the notice of the batteries on 
tlie opposite hills, which, while the battalion was halted and firing into 
tlic skirmishers, mowed a passage two or three times through the faces 
of the square, the French cavalry on the right, at the time threatening 
another assault. Nothing daunted by this combined attack of the 
three arms of the enemy, the men, while continuing their fire Avith 
unshaken steadiness, closed up the gaps thus made in their ranks with 
promptitude and decision, Maitland having at last forced the enemy’s 
infantry to retire, and finding the fire of their artilleiy too deadly to be 
longer resisted, if he remained thus in front of the general line of battle, 
ordered the battalion to retire about forty yards up the hill, which it 
did with the greatest coolness^ nor did the French cavalry venture to 
attack it, either during the advance or during the subsequent return of 
th6 battalion over the brow of the hill to its original position, as it 
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would have done had any symptoms of unsteadiness been detected in 
the ranks of the British Guards.’ 

Yet not at Waterloo, nor in Carolina, nor on Fontenoy’s 
bloody field ; not even when, an untried battalion, they saw 
themselves abandoned on the Downs, did the ordeal of battle 
take a more dreadful form than on the cold November morning, 
when 60,000 Russians issued from the mist that shrouded Sebas- 
topol to break through Avith one vigorous onset the lines drawn 
round their great fortress. The romance of war contains no 
tale more truly thrilling than the struggle Avhich ensued, when 
8,000 British infantry for hours met and repulsed the efforts of 
full fourfold their number of the brave enemies to wrest the key 
of the position from them. This strange disproportion of the com- 
batants, until Bosquet’s French came in, is as clear as anything 
in history. In order to take* it out of the region of absolute 
romance, it is necessary to remember two points which caused 
an otherwise overwhelming combination to end in disaster to 
the Russians. In the first place, their system of fighting in 
dense masses was peculiarly ill-adapted to force in the line of 
an enemy that could not be daunted by mere show of weight, 
and it of course narrowed their own front of fire, even more 
than the nature of the ground chosen for their attack. And in 
addition to tliis, tlie mistake of General Simonoff in directing 
his flanking column of 17,000 men, threw it across the head of 
PaulofTs troops advancing to the direct assault of the hill 
occupied by the Guards, and made it Avorse than useless for 
the combined movement Avhich the two Avere to have carried 
out. General Hamilton treats this important episode in the 
history of the Grenadiers with his usual painstaking care. It 
must suffice us here to sIioav from his narrative hoAv their 
colours were saved at the most desperate hour of the conflict. 

‘ A general forAvard mewement of the Kuasians took place, their left 
advanced against the Guards in the Sand-bag battery, while the main 
body Avas directed against the centre of the second division. Tlie 
officers commanding the Fusilier and Coldstream Guards perceiving 
that their left Avaa being turned and their communication Avith the 
second division endangered, ordered their battalions to take ground to 
the left, and thus reached the ground to the right of the second division. 
The Grenadiers in the battery Avere now reduced, what with their 
losses in killed and wounded, by tlie advance of several detachments, 
and the absence of one company on picquet [that of Prince Edward of 
Saxe Weimar, which was separately and severely engagec^, to little more 
than one hundred men. The thickness of the brushwooa prevented the 
above flank movement of the Coldstre^ms and Fusiliers being seen by 
them, they Avere occupied in repelling the attacks of the enemy in front, 
when suddenly the Hussians were seen coming down upon them 'from 
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the rear. The enemy who had advanced towards the second division, 
observing from the higher ground a body of British troops still in the 
Sand-bag battery, keeping at bay the Eussians in their front, had 
wheeled round on their left, and were coming down in rear of the 
battery with the intention of taking the remainder of the Guards pri- 
soners. There was nothing left for these to do but to rally round the 
colours for their protection, and chaigc through the advancing line in 
their rear, while those who still had ammunition left, kejit up a fire on 
the enemy in their front. This charge was effected with perfect steadi- 
ness, and the head-quarters of the battalion were halted as soon as they 
reached the right of the second division brcMt-work. The French, 
who were now seen advancing to their support, were received by the 
Guards with an ciitliusiastic cheer, to which an equally wjirm resiwnse 
was given. The Duke of Cambridge came up at the same moment 
to this small band of Guardsmen, rejoicing to see the men and colours 
of the Grenadiers all safe, and was informed by the officer in command 
that though they had been surrounded, they had cut their way through 
again.’ 

We close with this scene our notice of thei^e records. The 
Grenadier Guards have in the work before us a new source of 
pride ; for if few regiments can rival them in the interest of 
their annals, none can boast of a history which has so thoroughly 
done justice to them. The whole execution of General Hamil- 
ton’s work, in its laborious research, its fulness of illustration, 
and the completeness of its handsome foim, bears testimony not 
merely to the spirit of the publisher, but the devotion of the 
author to this self-im[)oscd duty. As he served his regiment witli 
intelligence and energy in jieace, and distinction in the field, so 
he has crowned his attachment to it by devoting tlie first years 
of leisure following a long term of military duty in every grade, 
to setting forth, in a manner that none shall mistake, its high 
claims to national respect. It is well that this should have been 
done by so competent a hand. Guardsmen do not always take the 
surest ground in their assertion of what^s due to their cloth ; for 
the best defence of any special privileges is to be found, not in 
general orders, nor even in time-measured prescription, but in 
going back to the past history which justifies these pretensions. 
The brigade in which General Hamilton was brought up needed 
some such apology, for it has been warmly attacked of late 
years, and has suffered some unfair obloquy, wliich the publi- 
cation of these volumes will go far to remove. 

Our duty would be incomplete did we not point out that 
the jealousy which has been manifested of its privileges was 
not founded, as some may think, on the petty military pre- 
cedencies of the Guards, bdt was an inevitable consequence of 
the- political changes in our constitution. Those who go deep 
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enough in the search for the cause may find it in the con 
stant struggle carried on in tins country for two generations 
past, between the great middle class gradually wresting the 
governing power from the aristocracy, and the latter seeking 
vainly to retain it. This struggle has made itself felt in every 
social circle, and in every national institution, it reached 
the army in due couree, and the Guards, as the element 
allied closely to the less popular side, have naturally suf- 
fered in popular esteem. It has even been the fashion with 
a certain class of waiters to depict their officers as carpet- 
knights, their ranks as full of pampered hirelings enlisted and 
paid as an expensive show. How far this is from being a 
tiiithful view, those best know who are most concerned with 
them in their character as soldiers. They would be found 
to-diiy, we arc assured, under trial, w^hat these volumes prove 
them from their first call to battle : ready to do and dare ; as 
ready to endure ; the flower now, as they have been the model, 
of the finest infdntry that modern warfare has brought under 
arms. 


Aut. VIII . — VAntecUrhU Par Ernest Renan. Paris: 1873. 

T T was, not long ago, a favourite notion of the Continental 
divines that the English Church had succumbed to so 
fatal a form of theological sterility, that she could do nothing 
more than produce an endless series of commentaries on the 
Apocalypse. Now we will not undertake to say that our 
Keiths, and Elliotts, and Cummings, and the host of minor 
luminaries who feebly glimmer in the ^ Quarterly Journal of 
^ Prophecy,’ have really been actuated by any rationalising or 
far-reaching views. It is rather to be feared that the predis- 
posing cause of their diligent and moderately successful labours 
on the Apocalypse is to be sought in quite another direction ; 
that they were possessed of certain views as to the plenary 
inspiration of every word and letter in the Holy Scriptures ; 
and that then* imagination, accordingly, was set on fire by the 
delusive hope of discovering in this sealed book a key to all 
history and a clue towards the solution of that insoluble problem 
— the future of the world and of the Church. It is however 
fairly open to us, now-a-days, to reply to our Continental cen- 
sors that, in selecting the Apocalypse as the main subject of 
our theological labours, we were, after all, in the van and not 
in the rear of scientific research.* We may have gone the 
wrong way to work. But, at any rate, we were already in 
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1729 on Jthe right track; we had anticipated the direction in 
whic\i the ablest and most advanced thinkers of a subsequent 
century would seek for full and sure information on ‘some of 
the gravest problems of Christianity; and were earning the 
praise of one of the very foremost divines of modern Germany, 
who confesses that ^ the earliest attempts at a thorough, search- 
^ ing inquiry into the Apocalypse are to be seen in the English 
‘ Church at the beginning of the eighteenth century.’ 

The lead thus taken by England, however, has since been 
indifferently maintained. In biblical, .if not in historical 
and philosophical, research we have been during the last half- 
century entirely outstripped by Germany ; and in particular 
the Apocalyptic studies of Liicke, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Ebrard, 
and others have found as yet no rivals, or even imitators, in 
England. In France, on the contrary, in spite of the tram- 
mels by which Ultramontane or Protestant orthodoxy has 
repressed her theological activity, the spectacle of German 
industry has produced of late years some remarkable results. 
Reville, Nicolas, Beuss, and Coquerel have proved themselves 
no unworthy scholars of their Teutonic masters ; and the fas- 
cinating pen of the great writer, whose latest work we propose 
to review in the present article, has perhaps commanded a 
wider attention, and achieved for him a more distinctly Euro- 
pean reputation, than has been attained by any other represen- 
tative of the modem school of theology, not excepting even 
the celebrated Dr. Strauss himself. 

Yet M. Benan, though he is great in history, is hardly a 
historian ; though he deals largely in criticism, he is hardly a 
critic ; still less, though he much delights in theology, is he a 
theologian. He is, first and above all things, an artist. The 
skill with which he can weave together — out of legends, in- 
scrij)tions, memoranda of travels, scraps^ from the Talmud, coins, 
regular histories, fragments of all sorts — a consecutive and 
beautiful narrative, is really beyond all praise. No reader 
can fail to be carried along with the current of his ideas. And 
if occasionally a mawkish piece of sentiment or an awkward 
avowal of unbelief occur to ru£9e our too placid concurrence, 
yet after all we resign ourselves to the interruption, as we 
should welcome the changeful humours of some wayward 
stream, and confess that, artistically, the effect is enhanced 
and not spoiled by a little break of continuity. But then it 
must be remembered that, with all the striking beauties and 
graces of a consummate artist, M. Benan also combines the 
faults and weaknesses whfch beset all artistic reiwesentatlon. 
Artistic truth is subjective rather than objective. It seeks to 
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throw the mind into a certain state. It is therefore careless of 
presenting the precise facts of the outer world as they really 
are, in* their somewhat chaotic and prosaic incoherence. It 
groups, it ‘ composes/ it extends, it concentrates, it gives a 
meaning of its own to what it sees ; in short, it is not photo- 
graphy, but painting ; it is not imitation, but art. Aild therefore, 
while we accept with the utmost gratitude, and read with the 
keenest pleasure, such works as these, we can never remind our- 
selves too often that they present but one phase of the many- 
sided truth, and th%t they no more exhaust the subject they 
profess to handle than Miss Thompson’s picture exhausts the 
subject of the Crimean War, or than Bach’s ‘ Passions-musik ’ 
says all that can be said on the Passion of our Lord. 

The present work, with its characteristically mis-spelt title 
— the Athenians and the Parisians have, alone among mankind, 
claimed to adapt the orthography of all nations to the exigencies 
of their own organs — * L’Antechrist,’ forms in reality the fourth 
volume of a series. ‘ The History of the Origin of Christianity’ 
is the running title of the whole series. The first volume con- 
tained the celebrated * Life of Jesus the second was occupied 
Avith ‘ the Apostles ’ and the infant Church ; the third w'as en- 
titled ^ St. Paul ; ’ the fourth is now before us, and might 
almost have been entitled ‘ St. John ; ’ and a fifth volume is 
yet to come, on ‘ The last Survivors of the Apostolic Age.’ 
Among all these volumes we unhesitatingly assign the palm to 
the second, on ‘ The Apostles.’ But it is impossible to deny 
that the volume before us is also a work of the very highest 
interest and importance, and that it sets forth the results which 
have been attained, especially by German research, in the 
history of the Church under Nero, with a vividness quite un- 
equalled, and in that particular part of Church-history abso- 
lutely unexpected. 

For if there were any period ^iven up by universal consent 
as a dark and inexplicable transition-time — a tunnel (as it has 
been described) into which the train plunges, to emerge again 
a mile farther on — ^that period was the time which intervened 
between the latest events recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the first opening of r^ular Church-literature in the 
Apostolical Fathers. The composition of the four Gospels 
and of the so-called Pastoral Letters, is indeed usually attri- 
buted to this period. But even then, such writings as these 
throw little light on the times in which they were being written ; 
the Gospel narratives being histories wholly concerned with 
the past, and these epistles being ih great measure of a merely 
hortatory and practical cast. But what if a work of that 
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perioii, long known yet wrapped in profoundest obscurity, 
should suddenly emerge into full daylight — a book not only 
written at the time in question, but written by one of the fore- 
most men of the time ; not only breathing in every page the 
most intense convictions and passions of the contemporary 
Church, but also offering the strangest points of conjunction 
with the strangest passages of secular liistory ; and not only 
capable of being dated within wide limits of a century or a 
decennium, but traceable with certainty to a year, to a month, 
and almost to a day, — would not such a lv)ok as this be indeed 
accounted worthy of the profoundest study, and be regarded by 
all thoughtful men as a historical treasure of inestimable value 
and interest ? 

Such a book we have. It has been borne down to us safely 
from those far-off* times — though with many a flaw and mark 
of rough usage and of hopeless misunderstanding — owing to 
its reputed apostolic authorship and its consequent asylum 
among the venerated books of Holy Scripture^ It is, in short, 
the Apocalypse of St. John. 

Whether indeed it be really by St. John is a point on which 
critics have been much exercised from tlie age of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in the third century, dowm to our own. But the 
difficulties as to its authorship arc almost entirely of an internal 
character. And they are based on two postulates, neither of 
which is nearly so certain as the well-attested fact which they 
are employed to contravene. The first objection is that, 
Millennial doctrines being false, the book which contains them 
cannot j^ossibly be written by one of the twelve Apostles ; the 
second is that, the fourth Gospel being certainly by St. John, 
a book whose ideas and style are so entirely different cannot 
have proceeded from the same hand. But in opposition to 
this there stands the clear external testimony of all the earliest 
and most trustworthy writers that this book is by St. John — a 
testimony (as it ha|)pens)more unanimous and more absolutely 
convincing than can be adduced in favour of the apostolic 
authorship of any other book of the New Testament.* And 
therefore we are driven to the precisely opposite conclusions, 
namely (1) that such Millennial doctrines as arc to be found in 
the Apocalypse really do belong to apostolic times ; (2) that, 
if the style and contents of the fourth Gospel cannot be recon- 
ciled with those of the Apocalypse, it is the fourth Gospel 
whose authorship must remain in doubt, and not the Apoca- 

* This is pointed out by Mede, ‘ Works,* iii. 747 ; and by Bishop 
Wordsworth, ‘ On Apocalypse,’ p. 87. 
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lypse. We cannot therefore agree with M, Kenan in thinking 
that the true writer of the book was some companion, or se- 
cretary,’ or disciple, to whose work the Apostle afterwards good- 
naturedly lent the weight of his name. Still less can we agree 
with Ewald, who, following the patristic objectors, attributes 
the work to that shadowy, half-mythical personager, the Pres- 
byter John of Ephesus. Least of all can we agree with those 
who, like Caius and others in the third century, venture to 
assign its composition to the hercsiareh Cerinthus, the Gnostic 
opponent of St. Johp. Bather we give our full assent to the 
arguments of Liicke, Ebrard, and a host of other critics, who 
maintain that there is no sufficient reason to doubt that the 
traditional authorship of this book is the true one. 

But if so, important consequences immediately ensue. For 
the next stage of inquiry into the contents of this curious relic 
of apostolic times leads our author to conclusions of a re- 
markable and interesting kind. In the first place, to quote 
the words of M. Renan, there is no doubt that 

^ The book is Judoco-Christian, Ebionitc. It is the work of an en- 
thusiast, transported with hatred against the Homan Empire and the 
profane world. It excludes all hope of reconciliation between Chris- 
tianity on the one hand, and the Empire and the world on the other. Its 
Messianic conceptions are wholly material. The reign of the martyrs 
for a thousand years is affirmed. The end of the world is announced as 
imminent. Those viow.s, in which the more rational Christians, obeying 
the direction of 8t. Paul and afterwards that of the Alexandrian Schf)ol, 
saw nothing but difficulties, appear to us the guarantee of primitive 
and apostolic authorship. . , . Chimseras, impossibilities, materialist 
conceptions, paradoxes, enormities — such as tried the patience of 
Eusebius when he read the ancient Ebionitc and Millennarian authors, 
(Papias, <fec.) — tliese were the true “ Primitive Christianity.’' And in 
order that the dreams of these transcendent seers should become a 
religion capable of life, it was necessary that their work should be 
token in hand by men of* sense and genius — such as were the Creek 
converts of the third century — and that by them it should be modified, 
corrected, and pruned. But in that very process, these authentic 
monuments of the naivetes of an earlier age soon became embarrassing 
witnesses, whose testimony must somehow be cast into the shade. 
And so that happened — which almost always happens at the first ap- 
pearance of new religious creations, and which especially marked the 
first days of the Franciscan Order — the founders of the house were 
evicted by the new-comers, and the true successors of the earliest 
Fathers presently became suspected, if not attainted, of heresy.’ (P. 
xxxix.) 

Some of the language here used is, no doubt, too strong 
and unguarded. But on the whole^ we believe that what M. 
Benan means to say is not far from the truth. He means 
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that ^11 great and poweriul religious movements have sprang 
from the people, and have appealed at first to the popular 
feelings and imagination ; and it is not till a later period that 
the clarifying processes of the colder intellect have begun. 
First come the Vedas, and then the Puranas or theological 
commentaties upon them. First come the Wesleyan ^convul- 
^ sions ’ or the Irvingite ‘ tongues/ and then follow calm and 
rational efforts to assign a meaning to these things and to found 
permanent societies upon them. That this was the case too, 
on the largest scale, with Christianity can hardly be doubted 
by anyone who will take the trouble to read the Acts and the 
Epistles distinctly as history and not as theology, and will care- 
fully observe the ^ behaviour * (as a chemist would say) of the 
Gospel leaven when it was fairly brought into contact with the 
world. Contrast, for instance, the tone and the contents of 
the (so called) Synoptical Gospels with those of the fourth 
Gospel. In the one case we have the discrepancies and unavoid- 
able confusions of an oral narrative ; in the other wc find 
theology, reflections upon that narrative. In the one we have 
crude material ; in the other form and purpose are manifest. 
And we see, accordingly, in St. John a sevenfold collection of 
typical miracles, two great cycles of discoui'se upon the \V ater 
and the Blood, and an Alexandrian Logos-philosoj)hy applied to 
solve the ever-deepening, cver-reopening question, ‘ Whom say 
* ye that I am ? ’ Or watch, again, the unfolding of the drama 
of the Acts. Here we find, first, the confused and (apparently) 
inexplicable Pentecostal scene; and, thereupon, St. Peter’s 
attempt to explain the phenomena of that scene, by attaching 
them to his hearers’ existing notions about Old Testament 
prophecy ; by showing that, after all, these events were no more 
than an intelligent reader ought to have been prepared for, 
and by proclaiming that they were, in^ short, nothing else than 
a revival, under new forms, of the ancient and venerable spirit 
of prophecy, no longer confined to a select few, but endemic 
among the congregation. Or study, once more, the demeanour 
of the infant Church in view of that, at first sight, paradoxical 
and astounding spectacle, the all but unanimous refusal of 
the Jewish race — after whole centuries of divine training 
and propcedeia — to accept their Messiah when He came. At 
the outset there was nothing for it but to recognise this fact 
and honestly to face it. But very soon a theory was found 
to fit it. And from our Lord’s lips was eagerly borrowed 
a quotation (Isaiah xxix. 10) which showed that this too 
was no more than Bible-readers ought to have expected; 
while St Paul spends whole chajiters of his Epistle to the 
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Romans in expanding a similar thought, viz. that God’s 
procedure had always been by a system of ' selection ’ (i«\o 7 ^), 
and of remnants ’ (\sifjLfiara) ; and that therefore the pre- 
sent difficulty was really the reverse of a ^ difficulty,’ being all 
of a piece with God’s ways from Genesis to Mal{u;hi. Or, 
lastly — not to weary the reader with too many evidences of 
an undeniable truth — contrast the tone and animus of the 
earliest Epistles of Paul, written to the Thessalonians (about 
A.D. 60), with the later productions of his pen, Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, and Philippians (about a.d. 63). In the former we seem 
to breathe a spirit analogous to that of the Apocalypse. It is 
not reasoning that we meet with there, but chaotic feelings and 
ardent hopes. But in the later Epistles, on the contrary, theory 
and intellectual reflection have made their appearance. Christ, 
who previously had been conceived of — in true Jewish form — 
as about to return immediately, with concomitants such as 
those we meet with in the Revelation of St. John, has in these 
later letters been reverently submitted to intellectual scrutiny. 
The best philosophical ideas of tiie time have been employed to 
explain His nature and His relations to the universe. And 
He is no longer merely the ‘ Lord descending from heaven 
‘ with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
^ trump of God,’ but he has become the ideal centre and rally- 
ing-point * of all things in heaven and earth,’ the * fulness of 
‘ Him that filleth all in all,’ the visible ^ image of the invisible 
^ God,’ the creator of all things, ‘ in the form of God,’ ‘ equal 
‘ with God.’ 

Such, we undertake to say, have been the first two provi- 
dential stages in the growth of every religion which has had 
sufficient truth and fibre in it to seize the popular heart and to 
live. And such, accordingly, were the first two steps in the 
progress of Christianity, whose especial glory it is, not to be 
unnatural, but to be a consecration and transfiguration of the 
natural. Wc not only accept, therefore, M. Renan’s theory 
about the polemical purpose of the Apocalypse, but we accept 
it cordially and as a matter of course. We have not a word 
to say against it. On the contrary, it seems to us — especially 
when worked out with his admirable industry and presented 
in full historical detail — to reflect a great deal of light on 
analogous cases, where detail is perhaps wanting, or where the 
diligence of critics has been more at fault. 

Now the truth of this modem theory about the Apocalypse 
almost wholly hinges upon the trutj;^ of its assigned date. And 
the arguments which support the assignment of a.d. 68 as the 
date of its composition appear to us to be absolutely irresistible. 
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In the first place, there can be no question tliat some terrible 
and bloody persecution had lately happened. For chapter vii. 
14 mentions ‘ a f^reat multitude, which no man could number, 
‘ with palms in their hands, . . . which came out of 
‘ lotion^ and have washed their robes and made them white in 

* tlie blood* of the Lamb and chapter xvii. 6 says, ' I saw the 
‘ woman drunken with the blood of the saints^ and with the 
‘ blood of the martyrs of Jesus and chapter xx. 4 speaks of 
‘ them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus.’ But the 
first persecution on any large scale took place under Nero, in 
A.D. 64. Again, there can be little doubt that Jerusalem was 
still standing when the author wrote, although it seems to be 
already seriously threatened by the Gentile armies. ^ There 
^ was given unto me,’ says he, ‘ a reed like unto a rod: and 
^ the angel stood, saying, Rise and measure the temple of 
‘ God and the altar and them that worship therein. But the 
^ court, which is without the temple, leave out and measure it 
^ not; for it is given unto the Gentiles, and they shall tread it 

* under foot forty-and-two rnoulhs.” ’ But Jerusalem was taken 
by the Gentiles, and the temple (not merely the outer i)re- 
cincts) was utterly destroyed, in a.d. 70, ^^ithin the six 
years, therefore, that intervened between A.i>. 64 and a.d. 70 
the Apocalyi)se must certainly have been written. 

But even this narrow margin can, on further investigation, be 
reduced within still narrower limits. For one passage in this 
curious book — this ^ open secret,’ which seems to whisper to 
us (as St. Matthew also does), let him that readeth under- 
^ stand ’ — is evidently meant to give the precise chronological 
due which wc are in search of. It furnishes St John's own in'- 
formation as to the exact time at which he was writmff. The 
passage in question occurs in cha])ter xvii., where the vision 
of the scarlet woman riding on the l)east with seven heads and 
ten horns is thus quite intelligibly, explained : — 

‘Upon her forelieacl was a name written, Mystery, Babylon the 
erroat, . . , And I saw the woman dnnikcn with the blood of the 
Saints and with tho blood of the Martyrs of Jesus. . . . And the 
angel said unto me : I will tell thee the mystery of the woman and of 
the beast that carrieth her, . . . the beast that was, and is not, and 
yet is. Here is the mind that hath wisdom. The seven heads are 
seven mountains on which the woman sitteth. And there are seven 
kings : five arc fallen, and one is, and the otlier is not yet come ; and 
when he cometh, he must continue a short space. And the beast that 
was, and is not, even he is tlie eightli, and is ol* the seven and goeth 
unto perdition. And the ten Iroms which thou sawest are ten kings; 
wbiph have received no kingdom as yet, but receive power as kings 
one hour with the beast. These have one mind, and shall give their ^ 
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power and strength unto tlic beast. These shall make war witji the 
Lamb, and tluj Lamb shall overcome them : for He is Lord of Lords 
and King of Kings. . . , And the woman which thou sawest is that 
great city, which reigneth over the kings of the earth.’ 

We have transcribed this curious passage in full because of 
the singular certainty with which its riddles can he deciphered, 
and because of the remarkable interest and importance of its con- 
tents. The ^ woman ’ is clearly the great imperial city of Rome. 
Five of the emperors have already fallen; viz. Augustus,* 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero. The sixth, Galha, * now is,^ 
and under his nine months^ reign, therefore, the author was 
writing his hook: (Mjiy 1, a.d. 68 — January 15, a.d. 69.) 
But Galba was an old man, and the world was fijl of blood- 
shed and revolt. A successor was soon to be looked for, 
whether Otho or Vitcllius or some other, whom military vio- 
lence would be sure to set up. And when he came, he too 
would ^ continue but a short space.’ And then, O horror I the 
Beast, the hateftil, blood-stained persecutor, would come back 
again and occupy his godless throne once more. He would 
come up from tlic sea. lie would land from some foreign 
parts — no doubt from the East. Ten would-be kings (whether 
Parthian chieftains or u])start generals) in full revolt and burn- 
ing hatred against the Roman senate, would support the revival 
of this long-vanished claimant’s title to his abandoned throne. 
Yes : the rumour of his death was, no doubt, a mere invention. 
He would establish himself once more. lie would rank as 
the ‘ eighth ’ emperor. And then would come the apparent 
triumph of all evil, the temporary victory of Antichrist, and of 
all that was most oj)positc to the pure and heavenly Christ ; a 
victoiy, however, to be quickly followed by the return of 
Christ Himself in power and glory, and by the final ^putting 
‘ of all things — even of peath itself — under His feet.’ 

And what then is the Jiame of this returning Antichrist? 
Chapter xiii. 18 shall answer this question for us: ^ Here is 
‘ wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the number 
* of the beast ; for it is the number of a man : and his number 
^ is six liundred three score and six.’ In other words, his 
name is Neuo. For this name, when written down as it was 
well known by sight to all the provincials on their coins and 
standards and inscriptions' — Nipcoi/ KaZaap, or iDp if each 
Hebrew letter is given its proper numerical value, amounts 
precisely to 666. • 


* Ewald, * On Apoc.’ p. 5 : ‘ Augustus was rightly reckoned, especi- 
^ ally in Palestine, as the first Roman Emperor.’ 
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And now add to all these remarkable coincidences the cir- 
cumstance recorded for us by Tacitus and other heathen his- 
torians, viz. that Nero’s disappearance was in fact so sudden, 
and his death witnessed by so few persons, tliat vague rumours 
very soon. got abroad that he was not dead at all, but that 
he had slipped away from his enemies, had conveyed himself 
secretly to the East, and was preparing for a speedy return at the 
head of terrible Parthian auxiliaries and disaffected Koman 
generals, to reconquer Kome and to inaugurate afresh the 
horrible tragi-comedy of his former reign. Naturally there 
were not wanting impostors in abundance to take advantage of 
this delusion. Pretenders and Perkin Warbecks soon sprang 
up in all diiections, especially in the credulous East, who gave 
themselves out as ‘ Nero redivivus.’ We hear of them even 
so late as twenty years farther on, in the reign of Domitian, 
when the empire had been thoroughly re-established under 
the Flavian dynasty. But, of course, at an earlier time, 
when Nero’s disappearance was a recent event, these mock- 
Neros would be far more numerous, and would attract a much 
more serious and anxious attention. And accordingly Tacitus 
informs us that ^ about this time [i. e. about the end of Galba’s 

* reign], Achaia and Asia were terrified by the false news that 

* Nero Avas coming,” there being various rumours afloat con- 

* ceming his death, and many people being of opinion (or pre- 
^ tending to be so) that he was still alive. The adventures and 
^ attempts of other impostors shall be described farther on. But 
^ just at this time a slave from Pontus — or, as others said, a 
^ freedman from Italy — skilful in playing the lyre and in singing, 
' (a skill Avhich, added to some personal resemblance, made the 
^ imposture easier,) embarked Avith some deserters Avhom he 
^ found wandering about Avith empty pockets, and whom he 
^ drew to his side by enormous promises. Driven by violent 
‘ tempests to the island of Cythnos [an JEgean island directly 
‘ opposite to Patmos], he found some soldiers there on fur- 
^ lough from the East ; and, cutting short all refusals Avith 
‘ the sword, added them to his force. He then plundered 
^ the merchants and armed all the able-bodied slaves. At 
^ length, on attempting with various artifices to shake the 
‘ fidelity of a certain Sisenna, a centurion on his way home 
^ with symbols of fraternisation from the Syrian army to the 
‘ Praetorian troops [at Rome], Sisenna, seized Avith panic 

* and fearing for his life, escaped secretly from the island. 

^ And then terror spread far and wide — some being throAvn into 
‘ excitement by the celebrity of the name [Nero], others by 
' hoping to fish in troubled watery and others by sheer discon- 
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* tent with the present state of affairs. At last a happy acci- 
‘ dent brought all these daily-growing rumours to an endf • 

We have quoted this curious passage from Tacitus at full 
length that our readers may see for themselves how precisely 
it suits, and therefore how accurately it dates, the corresponding 
chapters of the Apocalypse. And no reasonable man, we 
think, can doubt that here we have the true key to the inter- 
pretation of a book so often given up, as a hopeless child’s 
ymzzle, to childish handling. And if so, then once more has 
bold criticism deserved well of the Church ; for it has once 
more — as in the wdll-known case of the four unassailable 
Epistles of St Paul — supplied a solid historical basis to a 
literary relic of the Apostolic age, given positive certainty to 
its very early date, and restored to its honoured plibe amid the 
Church’s unquestioned archives an invaluable specimen, not 
now of the Pauline or Hellenic, but of the anti-Pauline and 
Hebraic, type of early Christian teaching. 

It is precisely* this Hebraic department of the Church’s 
literature which (it so happens) has become just now of unusual 
interest and importance. For there is no question that the 
earliest Christian Church was a Hebrew Church. There is 
also no question that it was an offset from this Hebrew Church 
which planted itself with exceptional vigour at Rome ; and 
that hence Roman Christianity, from that time to this, has been 
strongly tinctured with Jewish* elements, has blazed with Jew- 
ish intolerance, delighted in Jewish gorgeousness, and fallen a 
victim to Jewish realism ; while Pauline or Augustinian or 
Protestant idealism has struggled manfully indeed, but too 
often in vain, to overcome the dead weight of these lower 
ingredients in Catholic Christianity, and to assert for intelli- 
gence and freedom their true place in the Church. That this 
struggle of the Petrine and Pauline elements in Christianity 
is still going on under eJur eyes, as it has been going on in all 
ages, need not be said. But it is essential to the healthy 
solution of the problem that both views should be clearly 
understood. The lower, sensuous, realistic Roman type of 
churchmanship cannot be thoroughly understood without an 
understanding of the early Hebrew Christianity out of which 
it took its rise. Would anyone, therefore, see how much, and 
how little, Romanism has to say for itself, let him go to the 
Holy Scriptures, and, putting aside their jPauline ingredients 

* Tacitus, ‘ Hist.’ ii. 8 : the same curious forebodings may be seen 
in Dio Cassius, Ixiv. 9 : in the ‘ SibylMne Verses,’ bk. iv. line 117 : 
and in Commaidon, Instructio 41, ' De tempore Antichrist!.’ 
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( St. Luke and the Acts and St. Paul’s Epistles), he will then 
find that he has left upon his hands (1) the Jewish Old Testa- 
ment complete; (2) the literalism of St. Matthew .and St. 
Peter; (3) the sacramental mysticism of St. John; (4) the 
ascetic moralism of St. James and St. Jude; (5) the gorgeous 
ritualism of the Apocalypse ; and out of these Hebrew ma- 
terials he might perhaps be able to construct, in its main fea- 
tures, the Roman system of religion. Re-introduce, however, 
St. Paul, and all this wondenul phantasmagoria begins to 
break up. Its unity and completeness is troubled. Pau- 
line freedom, individualism, and intelligence; entering into 
combination with the previous Hebraizing ingredients, produce 
that vivacious and wholesome effervescence which we see going 
on at this flour in all countries wdiere Christiamty is really 
alive, and where the Scriptures in their completeness are really 
studied. 

As for the Apocalypse, its thoroughly Hebrew and anti- 
Pauline character is manifest on a very slight scrutiny. In 
the first place, the name of St. Paul never once occurs through- 
out its pages. But the person of St. Paul is, in all ])robability, 
introduced, and that under the mystical and uncomplimentary 
pseudonym of Balaam, ' who taught Balak to cast a stumbling- 
‘ block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed to 

* idols’ (ii. 14), which is just what St. Paul did teach his 
converts to do (see Romans xiv. 14; 1 Corinthians x. 27). 
And again probably the same apostle is aimed at under the 
analogous Greek name of ‘ Nicolaus.’ Thou hast tried them,’^ 
writes St. John to *the Church at Ephesus, ^ which say they 
‘ are apostles and are not. Thou hatest the deeds of the Nico- 
^ laitans, which I also hate ’ (ii. 2-6); a passage which receives 
much light from another Judaeo-Christian work of the following 
century, the Clementine Homilies^ in which St. Paul is covertly 
attacked under the pseudonym of fcfiraon Magus. ^ Some 
^ people,’ says St. Peter in this curious romance, ^ from among 
‘ the Gentiles have rejected my lawful teaching, being led 
^ away by the lawless and worthless doctrine of a certain 
^ enemy. • . . And sayest thou, our Jesus appeared to thee in 
‘ vision, and was known to and conversed with thee ? It wa^ 
‘ in wrath, as to an opponent. ... As if anyone by visions 
‘ can be instructed so as to be a teacher ! And if thou sayest, 

* he can,” why (I pray) did the Master for a whole year 

* abide and converse with us, while in full possession of our 

* senses ? . . • And if thou, by being seen and taught of Him 

* during one hour, becamest an “ Apostle,” do not contend 
‘ \^ith me His companion ! For thou didst "withstand me to 
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' the face ” as though I “ was to be blamed.” ’ Now th^e last 
are the very words which, in Galatians ii. 11, describe St. Paul’s 
conduct at Antioch ; and there can be no doubt whatever that 
here, at any rate, we have a covert attack on St. Paul. The 
probability, therefore, becomes great that — from amid the far 
more stormy passions of an earlier period (about a!d. 68), and 
on the morrow of that very opposition of the Jewish party 
which dogged his footsteps from city to city and ‘preached 
‘ Christ of envy and strife ’ — we have here in the Apocalypse 
a decently concealed attack on the party of freedom and on 
St. Paul, the active and (as it seemed) unscrupulous favourer 
of Gentile laxity. If so, M. Renan may not be very far from 
the truth when he writes as follows : — ^ 

‘ Religious fanaticism very often produces in the same person the 
most opposite phenomena of hardness and softness of heart. Many an 
inquisitor, in the middle ages, who burnt hundreds of poor wretches 
for some insignificant subtleties, was at the same time the most gentle 
and (in a sense) tile most humble of men. Now it was against the little 
conventicles of that man's disciples whom people were calling the new 
Balaam, that tlie animosity of John and his entourage appears to have 
been keen and profound. Such injustice belongs to all partisans ; and 
such passion indamed these strong Jewish natures, that in all proba- 
bility the final disappearance of the “ destroyer of the law ” was hailed 
with cries of joy by his adversaries, to many of whom the death of 
this damper to their success, this troubler to their serenity, must have 
been a veritable relief. We have seen that Paul at Ephesus felt him- 
self surrounded with enemies. His last discourses in Asm are full of 
sad presentiments. And at the beginning of the year 69, we shall find 
the hatred which attached to him still keenly dive. After that the 
controversy wiU be calmed, and silence will reign around his memory. 
At the moment with which we are concerned, no one appears to have 
taken his part ; and it is just that fact which, later on, saved his cause. 
The reserve, or perhaps the weakness, of his partisans brought on a 
reconciliation. For even»the most advanced ideas end by becoming 
accepted, if only they have patience enough to undergo for a long timo 
in silence the objections of their conservative opponents.’ (P. 348.) 

But it was not against any internal enemy that the thunders 
of the Apocalypse were really, or at least mainly, directed. A 
mere heresy within the Church demanded but a cursory atten- 
tion. A discredited and almost abandoned pseudo-apostle 
needed no more than a passing sword-stroke. The direct and 
furious onslaught of the violent and concentrated hate which 
breathes through this book of the only surviving ‘ son of thun- 
‘ der ’ was aimed at what then seemed a far more threatening 
and powerful foe, viz. at ruthless, {Kagan, imperial Rome. 

For, in point of fact, the old burning question, which had 
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gone en blazing and then smouldering again for centuries, had 
now at last flamed up into a conflagration only comparable to 
that which shall, at the last day, embrace the whole" world. 
The blazing question was this : — Shouldy or should noty God*s 
own people succumb fnally beneath the heel of a heathen and 
blaspheming world? Let the reader only endeavour to place 
himself in ima^ation in the position of a Hebrew Christian, 
full of patriotism, steeped in Old Testament lore, schooled 
— not by St. Paul but — by the Targumists and the Rabbis 
whose teaching is echoed for us in the Tajimud, and influenced 
by constant handling of such books as Daniel, Esdras, Enoch, 
and (it may be) the verses of the Judasan Sibyl ; then let him 
conceive the^tiine to be precisely the epoch between the almost 
maddening scenes of Nero’s frightful persecution and the still 
more horrible scenes that accompanied the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; and he will find less difficulty than he ever found 
before, not only in accounting for, but even in clearly under- 
standing, the impassioned pages of the Apoc&lypse. First of 
all, he would have fully in remembrance that glorious passage 
of the nation’s annals which seems to have left an indelible 
expectation of miraculous deliverance upon every Jewish mind 
— the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea. ‘ The 
* Song of Moses ’ and ^ the Song of the Lamb,’* the triumph 
over rharaoh and the triumph over Antichrist, would thus be 
inseparably linked together, as the beginning and the end of 
Jewish history, in his mind. And he would gather, from so 
marvellous an introduction of his chosen race upon the theatre 
of the world, the absolute certainty of a similar miraculous 
deliverance, ‘if it should prove necessary, from the brute 
force of the heathen empire before the consummation of all 
things should come. Next the thought of David and Solomon 
would occur, with their conquests over t]ie surrounding nations, 
and the popular elevation of David to a pedestal of eternal 
honour as the hero-saint of the Jewish race and the type of a 
still greater Messiah (that i8,a ^ consecrated person,’ a religious 
deliverer), who was yet to come. Was not Hezekiah, too, 
miraculously delivered, even in his utmost straits ? Did not 
Cyrus set the chosen people free from Babylon, without the 
need of lifting so much as a finger in their own behalf? Had 
not Judas Maccabseus broken in pieces the iron rod of the 
accursed Epiphanes, and abundantly justified the glorious 
hopes which ^ the Book of Daniel ’ had then awakened in all 
men’s breasts? Now that^Rome was the oppressor, now' that 

* !See Uev. xv. 3. 
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‘ Esau ’ (the Idumjean Heroda and their Sadducee suppy tv., 
had betrayed the nation into alien and pagan hands — nay, 
when Nero, the thrice-accursed persecutor of God’s people, 
had perpetrated his horrible and unmentionable cruelties upon 
the saints, would not the bright forecasts of the Apocalypse, 
of Esdras, of Enoch, of the Sibyl, at last come "true; and 
perhaps after some crowning enormity of successful tyranny 
and lawlessness, would not ^Nero reJux’ too — like Pharaoh 
and all his host — be smitten to the earth by the Messiah re- 
turning in His glorj;? 

That such werd*^be thoughts stirring in the breast of the 
Seer of Fatmos there can be no doubt whatever. ^ The Book 
^ of Daniel ’ was much in his mind ; as is clear from a score of 
passages, but especially from the expression (in Rev. xiii. 5) 
‘ forty and two months,’ a period of three years and a half, 
which verbally coincides with the Hime, times, and a half’ of 
Dan. xii. 7. The ^ Sibylline Verses,’ in their original form, 
were also probably known to him. These were the work of an 
Alexandrian Jew, about b.c. 150; and they were occupied 
Avith the same great problem, ‘ when and how should the king- 
^ dom of God appear ? ’ The answer given by this pretended 
wife of Noali — for all the earlier Apocalyptic literature is 
pseudonymous and claims a primaeval antiquity — is virtually as 
follows : — ‘ When Rome shall have succeeded in destroying the 

* last vestiges of Alexander’s Empire (the “ fourth empire ” of 
^ Daniel,) by annexing Egypt, then ‘‘ the reign of the Eternal 
‘ “ King shall appear unto men.” But ere long Belial shall come, 

‘ destroying far and wide, and performing many miracles. At 
‘ length, God shall send a king from the East, to put down war 

* and fill the earth with good. The heathen kings shall gather 
^ against him, and shall even besiege the holy city. But God 
^ shall send fiery swords from heaven, and burning torches, and 
‘ shall suddenly destroy them. And then the judgment-day 
^ shall come, and the reign of God.’* A third work often in 
the Seer’s hands was the celebrated ^ Book of Enoch,’ which 
was also used by St. Jude. This strange book was composed 
in the first century before Christ ; and it contains such pas- 
sages as the following ; — * In that day the Elect One shall sit 
^ upon a throne of glory ; and shall choose their conditions and 
^ countless habitations. In that day I will cause my Elect One 
^ to dwell in the midst of them ; I will change the face of the 

* heavens. . . I will also change the face of the earth.’ ' That 
' tree of an agreeable smell there shall be no power to touch. 


* Cf. ‘ Sibylline Verses,’ bk. iii. lines 652, <fec. ; and 766, &c. • 
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^ until}, the period of the great judgment. When all shall be 
^ punished and consumed for ever, then shall this be bestowed 

* on the righteous and humble. The fruit of this tree [of life] 

‘ shall be given to the elect’ ^ At that tiiilb I beheld the 
‘ Ancient of days, while he sat upon the throne of His glory, 
^ while the 'book of the living was opened in His presence. . . . 
^ In that hour was this Son of man invoked before the Lord of 
‘ Spirits, and his name in the presence of the Ancient of days. 
^ Before the sun and the signs were created, before the stars of 

* heaven were formed, his name was invoked in the presence of 
^ the Lord of spirits.’ * In that day shall all the Icings, the 
^ princes, the exalted, and those who possess the earth stand 
^ up ; . . . trouble shall come upon them, as upon a woman in 
‘ travail. . . . Trouble shall seize them, when they behold this 
^ Son of woman sitting upon the throne of his glory.’* Lastly, 
there can be little doubt that the * Fourth Book (or Apo- 
‘ calypse) of Esdras’ was in the Seer’s remembrance. For this 
work too was busied with the same eternal problem, — How can 
it be that the Law and the Prophets and the mighty deliver- 
ances of old seem all in vain, and that God’s chosen people is 
hopelessly subjected to IdumsBan Herods and to Pagan Rome? 
And the answer given is precisely that given also by St. John. 
The tyranny of Rome is the worst and the last tyranny. And 
when Rome falls, the kingdom of God shall presently appear.f 
In short, to use the words of M. Renan : 

‘ The time had now gone by when Paul and perhaps Peter had 
preached submission to the Komnn dominion, and had even attributed 
to that dominion a character almost divine. The principles of the 
fimatic Jews who refused tribute, traced nil secular power to a diabolic 
source, and scented idolatry in the commonest acts of civil life under 
its Boman forms, had carried the day. Such was tlie natural conse- 
quence of persecution. Moderate principles had ceased to be applica- 
ble. And without being so violent as in a.d* 64, the persecution went 
on by its otvn momentum. Asia was the province where the downfall 
of Nero had caused the greatest sensation ; the general opinion being 
that the monster, healed by some satanic power, was hidden in obscurity 
and was about to reappear. And one may easily conceive what effect 
such rumours would produce among the Christians, many of whom at 
Ephesus — ^their great apostleperhaps among the number — ^had themselves 
escaped from the grand butchery of a.d. 64. “ What ! the horrible 

“ Beast, that incarnation of luxury, of fatuity, of vain glory, to reap- 
<< pear ! The thing is clear. Even those must now be convinced, who 
befoi?e were sceptical about Nero being Antichrist. Here he is — ^this 
myateiy of iniquity, this antipodes of Jesus — who must appear to assas- 


• Cf. ^ Enoch,’ ch. 45, 24, 47, 61. 
t ‘ Esdras,* xi. 40. 
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sinate, to martyrise the world, before the dawning of the greatiday,” 
These views were the more readily adopted by the Christians, inasmuch 
as the death of Nero had been too commonplace to suit such an 
Antiochus as he. * Persecutors of this class had a habit of perishing 
with more eclat. And the natural conclusion was, that this enemy of 
God was reserved for a more tragical fate, which should bs inflicted on 
him in presence of the whole world and of the angels, assembled by 
the Messiah. This idea, parent of the Apocalypse, took day by day 
more definite forms. . . . The form of an “Apocalypse’* at length 
chosen by our author was not new in Israel. Ezekiel had already in- 
atigurated a considerable change in the old style of prophecy ; and, in 
a certain sense, one may regard him as the creator of Apocalyptic litera- 
ture. Instead of ardent preaching, accompanied sometimes by symbo- 
lical actions of an extremely simple kind, he had introduced (no doubt, 
under the influence of Assyrian art) the method of Visions — ^that is to 
say, a complicated system of allegory, wherein abstract ideas were 
realised by means of chimerical creatures of an impossible kind. Zc- 
chariah had continued in the same line ; and “ visions ” had become the 
recognised and regular method of prophetical teaching. Ultimately, 
tlie author of “ the Book of Daniel,'* by the extraordinary popularity 
wl»ich he attained, fixed for good tlie rules of this style ; and “ the Book 
“ of Enoch, ’’the “Assumption of Moses,” and certain “ Sibylline Poems,” 
were the result of the powerful impetus then given.’ (Pp. 350, 357.) 

But was this hatred of the Roman empire well founded? 
Was this horror at the impending retura of Nero a reasonable 
and a Christian feeling ? M. Renan is inclined to think that 
it was exaggerated; and that the author’s Jewish exclusiveness 
was partly due to the inability which members of small religi- 
ous and trading communities always feel to comprehend great 
military states. 

* A less agreeable trait was that sombre hatred of the profane world, 
which our author had in common with all the Apocalyptic writers, and 
especially with the writer of “ the Book of Enoch.” His rudeness, his 
passionate and unjust invettives against Roman society, are shocking ; 
and they justify to a certain extent those who characterised the new 
doctrine as a “ hatred of the whole human race.” The poor virtuous 
man is always tempted to regard the world 'which he knows not as 
more wicked than it really is. The crimes of the rich and courtly 
classes appear to him singularly gross. And that kind'Of virtuous fury 
which, four centuries later, possessed the Vandals against civilisation, 
was felt by Jews of the prophetic and apocalypfcic schools in the very 
highest degree. One recognises among th^ a trace of the ancient 
nomad spirit, a spirit whose ideal was the patriarchal system, and which 
cherished a profound aversion for great cities as foci of corruption, and 
a burning jealou^ against powerful states founded on a military prin- 
ciple which they themselves were uni^ble, or imwiHing, to accept 
Thus the Apocalypse became, in many respects, a dangerous book, the 
extreme expression of Jewish pride.’ (P. 474.) 
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even M. Renan himself is obliged to confess that the 
moral decadence of the heathen world, especially at that 
colluvies omnium gentium^ the metropolis of the whole Empire, 
had now reached a pitch of tragic horror, such as the world 
had never seen before. It may be true that pure and virtuous 
homes were yet to be found in many a sequestered village, ,or 
even among the ‘dusky lanes and wrangling marts’ of the 
great cities. It certainly is true that, in refined and philo- 
sophic circles, a few individuals were raised by their philosophy 
and by the aversion with which the ‘ drunken Helots ’ all 
around inspired them, far above the festering mass. But if we 
are to believe a tithe of the stories collected by Suetonius, if 
we are to credit in any way the almost contemporary satires of 
Juvenal, if we are to listen to the noble protests of Tacitus, to 
read for ourselves the disgusting revelations of Apuleius, to 
cull at random among the ‘ Sibylline Verses,’ to ask the mean- 
ing of the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
and to study the not much later descriptions df Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian, we are driven to the conviction that heathen 
society was in the first century rotten to its very core, that 
the lower classes were absolutely steeped in vices of the most 
revolting description, and that the horrible crimes which came 
to the light of day in the higher and governing classes were but 
the more luxuriant fruit of the poison-tree whose roots were 
wrapped round the whole world. No wonder that the better 
sort of heathens were in a state of eager and almost despairing 
expectancy of something better. No wonder that Greek and 
Roman ladies were attracted by the superior purity of Judaism. 
No wonder that Christians, like the writer of the Apocalypse, 
saw in Nero — the bloodstained, infamous, popular favourite — 
Antichrist incarnate, or indulged in passionate hatred, not 
indeed ‘ of the human race,’ but of a pqrtentous evil which had 
gained possession of the human race. 

‘ The moral, social, and political situation grew worse every day. Ru- 
mours of prodigies and calamities filled the air ; and the Christians 
were more eagerly interested in such things than anyone else. The 
notion that Satan is the god of this world became more and more a 
fixed idea with them. The public spectacles appeared to them demo- 
niacal. It is true they never went there ; but they heard of them firom 
those who went. In particular, an “ Icarus” who in the wooden am- 
phitheatre of the Campus Martius bad attempted to fly through the air, 
and who had fallen on the veiy stall of Nero himself and had spattered 
him with gore, struck them profoundly and became the leading inci- 
dent in one of their legends. ^The crimes of Rome had reached the 
extremest limits of an infernal sublimity ; and it was already a habit 
of {he sect— whether as a precaution agaipst the police or through a 
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liking for mystery — to designate this city by the name of Babylon. . . . 
During the first thirty years which elapsed since the first preaching of 
Christianity the Jews alone had hindered the work of Jesus. The 
Bonmns had defended the Christians against the Jews. But now the 
Komans, in their turn, had become the persecutors; and from the 
capital these terrors and these hatreds had spread through liie provinces 
and had provoked acts of the most crying injustice mingled w’ith atro- 
cious pleasantries. The walla of places whore the Christians assembled 
were covered with caricatures, and with calumnious or obscene inscrip- 
tions, aimed at the Christian brothers and sisters; and the feshion was 
quite in vogue of representing Jesus under the form of a man with an 
ass’s head,’ (Pp. 35-40.) 

But far worse things than these were to come, when Nero 
had conceived the truly diabolical scheme of making the inno- 
cent Christians pay, with their lives and wdth unheard-of 
mental and bodily torments, for his guilt in causing — or at 
least in thoroughly enjoying — the disastrous conflagration of 
A.D. 64, w'hich destroyed tw’^o-thirds of Rome. 

‘ Nero had no need of extraneous aid, in order to conceive a design 
of such monstrosity as to derange all the ordinary calculations of histo- 
rical induction. , . . And, though persuaded tliat the conflagration was 
the crime of Nero, many serious Romans saw in this coup a means of 
delivering the city from an intolerable pest. Tacitus, notwithstanding 
some qualms ol‘ pity, was of this opinion ; and as to Suetonius, he 
reckons among the meritorious acts of Nero the punishment which he 
had inflicted on the partisans of a new and mischievous superstition. 
Yet these punishments were something absolutely frightftil. Never 
before had such refinements of cruelty been witnessed. Almost all the 
Christians who wore arrested were of a humble class ; and the usual 
punishment of such unfortunates, when treason or sacrilege was laid to 
their charge, was to be thrown to wild beasts, or to be burned alive in 
the amphitheatre, with an addition of cruel scourgings. One of tlie 
most hideous characteristics of Roman manners was that they converted 
punishments into a fete and public executions into a public entertain- 
ment. Persia, in moments of fiinaticism and terror, had used frightful 
^ forms of torture; and on more than one occasion had tasted a sombre 
kind of pleasure in inflicting them. But never before the establish- 
ment of Roman dominion had these horrors been made a public diver- 
sion, a subject for peals of laughter and applause. The amphitheatres 
had become the regular places of execution, and the tribunals of justice 
furnished materials for the sport. The roads that converged on Rome 
were crowded with the criminals of the whole world, to provide victims 
for tlie circus and amusement for the populace. . . . But, this time, to 
the barbarity of the executioner was added a touch of derision. The 
victims were reserved for a fete, to which (no doubt) an expiatory 
character was attached. Roman annals had known few days so extra- 
ordinaiy. The Indus matutinus^ usually devoted to combats of animals, 
saw to-day an unheard -of procession. The condemned persons, sewn 
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up in fckins of wild beasts, were thrust out into the arena to be tom by 
dogs ; others were crucified ; others again were clothed in tunics dipped 
in oil, pitch, or rosin, and then found themselves attached to stdkes and 
reserved to illuminate the nocturnal festivities. When dusk came on, 
these living torches were set on fire. Nero offered for the spectacle his 
magnificent * gardens beyond the Tiber, on the site of the modem 
Borgo and of tlie precincts and Church of St, Peter.* (Pp. 163-165.) 

But physical suffering was not enough to satisfy the infernal 
malice of the heathen world against these pure and patient 
servants of the Crucified One. Moral tortures, mental anguish, 
brutal and Satanic invasions of all that a Christian holds most 
sacred and most inviolable, must be undergone by them, ere 
the baptism of blood was complete, ere the infant Church 
could be (like her Master) ‘ made perfect through sufferings.’ 
The pen almost refuses to write, the brain almost refuses to 
conceive, the atrocities wdiich followed. The heart and con- 
science of the reader can do no more, even now at the distance 
of 1800 years, than cry to heaven, with the &uls of the slain 
under the AjKicalyptic altar, * How long, O Lord holy and true, 
^ dost Thou not judge and avenge this blood on them that dwell 
* on the earth ? ’ 

‘ Even women, even virgins, W'ere mixed up with these horrible 
sports ; and nameless indignities were inflicted on them, as part of the 
festivities. It had become an established usage under Nero to force 
condemned persons to play in tlie amphitlieatrc mythological scenes 
which involved at last the death of the actor. These hideous operas, 
to which the application of ingenious mechanism lent an astonishing 
effect, were the novelties of the day. Greece would indeed have 
recoiled with surprise, had such attempts been suggested to her, to 
supplement aesthetics by ferocity, to make torture minister to art ! 
The unhappy wretch was introduced into the arena richly dressed as a 
god or a hero destined to death. He then represented by his sufferings 
some tragic scene of pagan myth, consecrated by the works of poets 
and sculptors. Sometimes it was Hercules, frantic and burning on 
Mount (Eta and madly tearing from his flesh the tunic of bluing 
pitch. Sometimes it was Orpheus torn in pieces by a bear, Deedalus 
thrown from heaven and devoured by beasts, Pasiphae undergoing the 
attacks of the bull, or Attys put lo death. . . . Nero, no doubt, was 
present at these spectacles. As he was nearsighted, he used to wear a 
concave emerald in his eye to serve as an eyeglass for watching the 
combats of gladiators. He loved to make a parade of his knowledge as 
a connoisseur in sculpture ; and it is even said that he vented his o£ous 
remarks over the dead body of his own mother, blaming this feature 
and praising that. Worthy of a connoisseur like him must have been 
the plastic forms and the colours presented by a human frame palpitat- 


Rev. vi. 10. 
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ing under the teeth of beasts, by a poor timid maiden with chaste 
gestures veiling her nudity and then tossed by a bull and tom in pieces 
on the pebbles of the arena ! Yes, he was there, in the front rank, on 
the podium^ supported by Vestals and Curule magistrates — with his bad 
face, his lowering looks, his blue eyes, his cheanut hair dressed in rows 
of curls, his terrible lip, his air (wicked and stupid at the "same time) 
as of a great silly doll, supremely self-satisfied, puffed, up with vanity. 
Meanwhile a brass band vibrated through the air, which was moistened 
with a spray of spurting blood.’ (Pp. 167-173.) 

Yet even this, it se^ms, was not all. The atrocities of Nero 
were to reach a still higher jutch of frenzy. And this master 
of the world w^as himself to condescend to • these men and 
women of low estate, these innocent Christian lads and blush- 
ing girls, in order to torment and violate and render, as nearly 
as possible, their last moments a hell upon eartli. 

‘ Antichrist — yes, it was this monster in human form, this compoimd 
of ferocity, hypocrisy, immodesty and pride, who had travelled the 
world as a sort of mock-hero, had lighted up his coachman’s triumphs 
with flambeaux of human flesh, had drunk deep of the blood of the 
saints, perhaps had clone even wor.sc still. For one is much disposed 
to believe tliat it is to the Christians that a passage of Suetonius refers, 
where he describes a frightful entertainment which Nero had invented. 
Lads, men, women, and young girls were attached naked to stakes in 
the arena. Then from the cavea a beast emerged, who attacked and 
outraged these helpless forms. ... It was Nero himself clothed in the 
skin of a wild animal. . . . The fitting name then for Nero is found. 
It shall be The Beast. Caligula was called the Anti-god: Nero 
shall be the Anti-Christ The idea of the Apocalypse is conceived.’ 
(P. 178.) 

• 

We would not willingly have pained our readers by present- 
ing to them, from M. Kenan’s graphic pages, these horrible 
scenes, were not the knowledge of them absolutely indispensable 
for the comprehension (15 of Nero’s character, (2) of the Apo- 
calypse of St. John. And as these two pointe not only form 
by far the most interesting subjects for study during the de- 
cennium (a.d. 60-70) with which we are at present engaged, 
but are also the two matters which are most mlly and aUy set 
forth in the volume before us, we shall devote to them the few 
remaining pages at our disposal. 

(1) Nero’s character would be very much misunderstood if 
it were supposed that he were nothing else than a mere monster 
of ferocity and cruelty. Such phenomena have indeed been seen. 
They have been^ in a hundred cases, the result of elevation to 
the solitary and suspicious pinnacle ^f despotic power. But 
Nero was something more, or something less, than a suspicious 
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despibt. His soul was vulgar to its very inmost fibre.* His 
highest ambition was, not to govern well a world that lay at 
his feet, but to shine as a primo tenorcy to receive the * encores’ 
of the gallery, to ‘ star it in the j)rovinceB,’ to carry off from 
needy artists the prizes that properly belonged to them. His 
one absorbing care was, by a judicious use of lozenges and 
mufflers, to preserve the quality of his voice. He took lessons 
from professors of music. He haunted studios. He got up 
the art-cant of the day. He aimed, not to be a dilettante, not 
even to be a connoisseur, but to be a serious artiste ; and he 
was fully persuaded that, should his present position as Koman 
Emperor ever become untenable, he could easily provide for 
himself, not merely a modest competence, but even a world- 
wide reputation, as a singer and musician on the stage. By 
what irony of fate the destinies of the world were placed in the 
hands of such a man, at one of the gravest crises of history, is 
one of the insoluble problems of human experience. The 
results, however, of this man’s elevation to ‘‘the throne of the 
Caesars were of the most serious importance. First of all, in 
him the line of the Csesars came to an end. The remedy for 
the state’s disorders had now become worse than the disease. 
And the terrible hazards of a military election seemed prefera- 
ble to the ignominy and ruin combined, which were the certain 
consequence of a dynasty of Neros. But amid the wars, com- 
motions, mutinies, rebellions, and massacres in which the lurid 
reign of Nero sank and the great providential half-century of 
peace came to an end, it seemed to many people — and to the 
Seer of Patmos among the rest — that the Roman Empire itself 
was drawing to an end. And so it came to pass that the J ews, 
among other subject nations, were encouraged to think of a 
successful struggle for emancipation — nay, of a possible transfer 
of empire to themselves; and that desperate throw was 
hazarded, which issued in the utter destruction of the Jewish 
Temple and polity, in the final rejection of the husk from the 
kernel of Christianity, and in the freedom of the Church to 
combine once more the Pauline with the Petrine ingredients 
of her catholicity, and, in the power of that combination, to 
establish the Messiah’.s kingdom throughout the world. 

* In five months the insurrection had succeeded in establishing itself 


* In thus characterising Nero, we regret to differ from M. Renan, 
who »yB more than once that he was a monster, bul^ot a ‘ vulgar ’ one. 
We appeal, however, from the accomplished author’s epithets to his own 
graphic and detailed descriptions^ The word ‘ vulgar,’ however, has 
not exactly the same sense in French asr in Englisli. It means here he 
was no * common monster.’ 
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in a formidable manner. Not only had it already mastered Jerusalem, 
but reaching across the desert of Judah it found itself in communica- 
tion with -the region of the Dead Sea, Avhere it held all the fortresses. 
From thence it stretched out the hand to the Arabians and Nabathseans, 
who were more or less enemies to Rome, while Judsea, Idumaea, Pereea, 
Galilee were all friendly to the revolt. And at Rome, •meantime, 
an odious despot was committing all the administration of the Empire 
to the most ignoble and the most incapable persons.* Had the Jews 
succeeded in grouping around them the malcontents of the East, there 
had been an end of the Roman dominion in those parts. But unfortu- 
nately for them, the results were exactly the reverse. Their revolt 
inspired the whole population of Syria with redoubled fidelity to the 
Empire. For the hatred which they had enkindled in all around them 
sufficed, during the temporary paralysis of the Roman power, to excite 
against them enemies no less formidable than the legions. In a word, 
the whole East at this time seems to have obeyed the thrill of a uni- 
versal impulse to massacre the Jews. The incompatibility of Jewish 
and of Grffico-Roman ideas became more accentuated every day. One 
of the two races must needs exterminate the other.* (P. 247.) 

Meanwhile the odious despot’ had long been engaged in 
practising diligently with his cithern and his palette^ and had, 
no doubt, attained a certain amount of success. 

^ Tigellinus was master of everything ; and the Saturnalia was com- 
j>lete. Nero let it be understood more clearly every day that art alone 
was the serious business of life, that virtue was a mere pretence, that the 
‘‘ gallant man ** was the man who was most frankly and avowedly shame- 
less, that the “ great man*’ was he who could best abuse everything, ruin 
eveiything, dissipate everything. A virtuous man was for him a hypo- 
crite, a malignant, a dangerous person, and, above all, a rival. When- 
ever he discovered some horrible baseness which gave a certain colour 
U) his theories, he experienced a transport of joy. . . Never before had 
been seen such an extravaganza. The despots of the East, terrible and 
grave, broke into no such mad laughter, indulged no sucli excesses of 
aisthetic perversity. The insanity of Caligula had been of short dura- 
tion : it had been a passing fit. And besides he had been mainly a 
buffoon, and had displayed some real wit. But the madness of Nero, 
usually pointless, was sometimes terribly tragical. The most horrible 
thing of all was to see him, by way of declamation, play with his own 
remorse and make of it a subject for his verses. With a melodramatic 
nir, peculiar to himself, he would complain that he was tormented by 
the Furies; and would cite Greek verses about parricides. . . . The 
cause of all these aberrations was the depraved taste of the period, and 
the unmeasured importance which was given to a mere declamatory 
art, with aspirations after the enormous, with dreams of nothing but 
monstrosity. The ruling fashion in all things was a want of sincerity, 
a tinsel unreality (like that of the tragedies of Seneca), a skill in depict- 
ing simulated feelings, an art of speaking Ijke an honest man without 
being one. The gigantesque did duty for the grand. Taste was alto- 
gether gone astray. It was the time of colossal statuary, of that art — 
materialistic, theatrical, and falsely pathetic — of which the chef~d^miwe 
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is tlie Laocoon. ... An ignoble taste for “ tableaux vivants” was 
widely spread. People were no longer contented to follow in imagina- 
tion the exquisite creations of the poets. They demanded* to see the 
myths represented in actual ilesh and blood. Tliey went into ecstasies 
at tlie groupings, the postures, of the actors. Statuesque effects were 
admired. ‘And the applause of 50,000 persons, gathered in one im- 
mense oval and mutually inflaming each other, was a thing so intoxi- 
cating that the sovereign himself came to envy the triumphs of a 
coachman, a singer, or an actor ; and theixtrical glory passed for the 
truest glory of all. . . . The people went from fete to fete, talked of 
nothing but the shows of yesterday, hoped for nothing but the shows 
of to-morrow ; and ended by becoming much attached to a prince who 
thus made their life one perpetual raree-show. That Nero obtained 
an ignoble popularity by this means is beyond question. It went so 
far, &at after his death Otho was able to succeed him by appealing to 
his memory, by imitating him, by reminding people that he himself 
had been one of the favourites at court. Indeed one cannot absolutely 
say that the wretch was without a heart, nor deficient in a certain 
sentiment of the good and the beautiful. So &r from being inca- 
pable of friendship, he often showed himself a^good comrade; and 
it was precisely that which rendered him cruel. Pie was determined 
to be loved and admired for his own sake ; and was irritated against 
tliose who did not manifest towards him these feelings.* (Pp. 126-132.) 

But, strange to say, it was not his cruelties, it was his bad 
taste, which ruined him. It was not his crimes, but his blun- 
ders, which brought on the frightful catastrophes of the latter 
part of his reign. Why did he burn Rome — or at least so 
greatly rejoice at its burning that it became necessary to sacri- 
fice a holocaust of Christians by way of expiation to outraged 
public opinion ? M. Renan shall answer that question for us. 

^ Although his talents were but mediocre, he still possessed some 
traits of a good artist. He painted well and sculptured well. His 
verses were good, in spite of a certain school -boy emphasis ; and, say 
what one will, he made them himself, ^hietonius saw his foul copies 
covered with erasures. He was the first to be touched with the charm- 
ing landscape of Subiaco ; and he made himself there a delicious 
summer-residence. . . . One might see him, whole nights long, seated 
beside the musician of the day [Terpnos], studying his play, lost in 
enjoyment, hanging on the sounds, panting, beside himself, breatliing 
eagerly the air of another world which seemed to open before him by 
contact with a great artist. This was the origin of his disgust for the 
Romans, who were poor connoisseursy and of his preference for the 
Greeks whom he thought alone capable of appreciating him, and for 
the Orientals who always “ brought the house down” with their plaudits 
at his appearance. , . . But Rome, above all things, preoccupied his 
thoughts. His project was to rebuild it from top to bottom and to 
name it afresh — Neropolia. For a century past, it had been one of the 
wonders of the world. In size it rivallecl the ancient capitals of Asia, 
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and its edifices wore fine, strong, and solid. But its streets aj^peared 
mean to the taste of the day : for that taste tended more and more to 
vulgar aod decorative construction, it aspired to broad elFects such as 
rejoice the heart of gaping sightseers, and it condescended to a thousand 
tricks unknown to the ancient Greeks. At the head of the whole 
movement was Nero. The new Home which he imagined was some- 
thing like the Paris of our own day— one of those artificial cities, built 
to order, in planning which the great point aimed af is to catch the 
admiration of visitors from the country and of foreigners. The crack- 
brained youth was enraptured with these disordered fancies. He 
longed too for something unheard-of, some grandiose spectacle worthy 
of an artist, some occurr&ice which sliould mark in the almanac a date 
for his reign. “ Up to my time,” Siiid he, “ no one had yet found out 
“ what wide licence is permitted to a Prince.” ’ (Pp. 13C-143.) 

' Elatus inflatusque tantis velut successiburf, negavit quen- 
' quain Principum scisse quid sibi liceret.’* Such are the words 
of Suetonius; and they appear to sum up, with admirable 
conciseness, the character of the man and the causes of the 
catastrophe which he brought upon the Boman world. Csesar- 
ism had tried in Nero the utmost limits of human patience, — 
and had found them. And so, at last, the world shook off the 
spell that held it ; and Nero must die. What was the manner 
of his death ? 

* The discords that prevailed among the armies of Gaul, the death of 
Vindex, and the weakness of Galba, might have even yet delayed the 
delivenince of the world, had not the army of Rome in its turn pro- 
nounced for revolt. The Praetorian troops rose on the evening of 
June 9 [a.d. 08], and proclaimed Galba Emperor. Nero saw that all 
was lost. But his perverted intellect still suggested to him nothing 
but grotesque ideas. He would put on mourning, and would harangue 
the populace in that guise. He would employ all his scenic arts to 
excite compassion and so to obtain an entire condonation of the past — 
perhaps, if it came to the very worst, a relegation to the Prefecture oi 
Egypt. He wrote out his speech. But as some one remarked that he 
would he torn in pieces long before he reached the Forum, he lay down 
again. Then, awaking at midnight, he found his guards gone and 
his cliamber already given over to pillage. He went out, knocked at 
different doors, no one answered. He returned, wished to die, called 
for Spiculus (a certain hand with the poignard, one of the celebrities of 
the amphitheatre); but everyone keeps off. He goes out again, 
wanders down the streets alone, contemplates throwing himself into the 
Tiber, comes back again. The world seems to stand off from him on 
all sides. At last, Phaon his freedman offers him his villa, about fomr 
miles away, as an asylum. . . . His ridiculous wit, his schoolboy vein, 
did not even then forsake him. It was suggested to conceal him in a 
hole of the soft rock, such as frequently occur in those parts. He im- 
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mediately seized the occasion for a word or two of stage- effect : “ What 
“ destiny ! to go down alive beneath the earth ! ” 11 is reflections were 

like a continuous discharge of classicid quotations, mixed with heavy 
pleasantries. For every circumstance he had some apt literary reini-- 
niscence, some unmeaning antithesis. “ lie who formerly was so proud 
“ of his numerous attendants has now but three freedmen at his bidding.” 
At intervals the remembrance of his victims came back to him ; but 
only to engender' figures of rhetoric, never a moral act of repentance. 
The comedian outlived everything else. . . . Meanwhile an emissary 
of Phaon arrives from Rome, bringing a despatch. Nero seizes it from 
his hand, and reads that the Senate has declared him a public enemy 
and has condemned him to the customary death. What is tliis “ custo- 
‘‘ mary death ” ? he cries. And learning that the victim, stripped nake<l, 
had his head secured in a forked stake, after which he was scourged to 
death and then dragged by a hook and thrown into the Tiber, — with a 
groan, he draws out two poignards that he h*ad about him, trios the 
points, and sheathes them with a remark that “ the fatal hour i.s not yet 
“ come.” . . . Presently, he redoubled hi.s citations, spoke in Greek, 
made scraps of verses. Suddenly tlie noise of cavalry is heard, coming 
to take him alive. The thundering step of hordes greets my ears,” 
said he (quoting the Iliad.) Epaphroditus then leaned upon the poig- 
nard and forced it into his throat. The centurion, arriving at the 
.same moment, tried to staunch the blood, and made believe to try and 
sjive him. Too late !” said the dying man, whose eyc.s wdre starting 
from his head and were glazed with liorror : “ sucli is fidelity ! ” This 
was in his very best comic vein. Nevo letting fall a melancholy plaint 
over the wickedness of his age, over the disappearance of good faith 
and virtue from the world ! — Excellently done : the drama is jdayed 
out.’ (P.300.) 

We feel sure that our readers will thank us for presenting 
them, in c/)nsidcrable completeness, with this masterly por- 
traiture, by the hand of a consummate artist, of a most singular 
and important historical personage. It is true that the mate- 
rials from whicli j\l. Renan has comj)osed this graphic sketch 
were fully accessible, and were perfeetty w'ell known to scholars. 
But we do not remember to liave ever seen tho.«^e materials so 
eflTectively used before : and we believe that so correct and at 
the same time so spirited a description of Nero, both as a man 
and also as an agent in the great unfolding drama of human 
history, has not hitherto been given to the world, 

(2) Meanwhile, to the writer of the Apocalypse this man 
was not merely a curiosity, but a living horror. And it only 
remains that we offer a few concluding remai*ks on that extra- 
ordinary book in which Nero plays so dark and sinister a part. 
For that book, having been thought by the Church worthy of 
a place upon her list (or ^ canon ’) of Holy Scriptures, has be- 
come part of the common stock of Christian literature ; and for 
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one person who takes an interest in the biography of Nero there 
are probably ten thousand who take a profound and personal in- 
terest i» this singular product of an Apostolic pen. How widely 
imj)ortant and p()i)u1ar a field of inquiry, then, is at onee opened 
to us, when we become fully awakened to the fact that here we 
have a book, the date of which is positively ascertained and 
the writer almost certainly known ; while its contents are of a 
prophetic character and lay a marked claim to ‘ inspiration,’ 
yet arc so purely historical in their character, and deal with a 
j)eriod of history so perfectly w'ell known down to its minutest 
details, that it can he checked and verified at every turn. 
Might wc not almost say that we have here, as likewise in the 
Rook of Daniel, a gauge by which to measure ^ ins juration,’ 
a samjile by Avhich t(j understand ^ proj)hecy,’ a key — providen- 
tially furnished for those who will faithfully use it — for a full 
and intelligent comj)rehension of what ‘ Holy Scripture’’ is 
and what it really means ? So that, wdiile the lessons to be 
drawn from Nero’s life — lessons on the ])erils of Ciesarisni, on 
the folly of governing by the ^ residuum ’ of the least educated 
classes, on the fatuity of trusting to panrm et Circenses — are 
j)atcnt to everyone, and indeed may be read at a glance be- 
tw'cen the lines of il. Renan’s book on every page, it 'wore a 
worthier task by far to enable the ordinary ('hristian to read 
bctwocMi the lines of the Aj)ocalypsc some of God’s teachings 
about 1 1 is ow’n ways with His t’hureli and about the true 
meaning of His owji A\\>r<l. 

That those w^ays should be dlfierent from our w^ays, and that 
^ Word ’ something in point of fact totally unlike what the 
lieart of j)ious ignorance has been able to conceive^ is no more 
than might reasonably be expected. And accordingly, on 
studying the Aj)Ocalypsc, we discover two or three remarkable 
and (humanly speaking) very unlikely phenomena. 

First of all, w c discovT'r that God’s Word — meaning thereby 
Ills special method of teaching man religion through the lips 
of other highly-gifted races or men — has been, like everything 
else in the world, subject to certain laws of growth, culmina- 
tion, and decline. If w^e are surprised at this, are not the 
growth, luxuriance, and decay of a literature, the ripening and 
then the gradual break-up of a language, the infancy, maturity, 
and senility of an individual mind, analogous and equally sur- 
prising phenomena ? There is then a natural close, as there 
is a natural beginning, to the canon of Scripture. And just 
as the Book of Daniel is the closing cadence of Old Testament 
prophecy, so is the Apocalypse of Stt John the true peroration 
of the New Testament. Previously, no doubt, to any '^vrittto 
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systfim of religious training there is always the personal agency 
of strong and high-souled men. And subsequently to the 
written system there arise other agencies, which ha've all a 
histoiy and sequence of their own. But with neither of these 
are we at present concerned. It is the Scriptural phase of 
man’s religious education of which we are speaking. And 
wdthin that zone w e observe four or five successive stages : 
(1) religious lyrical poetry ; (2) written legislation, ritual and 
disciplinary; (3) didactic history; (4) written ^prophecy;’ 
(5) among Semitic races, Apocalypse. 

^ Apocalyj)se,’ then, may be called the decay, the senility, of 
prophecy, just as a love for the gigantesque and the sensational 
marks the decay of true taste. It made its first appearance 
among the Jews under Assyrian influences, during the Cap- 
tivity. There is no trace of it in Isaiah, n.c. 700 ; there is 
already some trace of it in Ezekiel, about B.c. 600. But it is 
in Daniel, about B.c. 170, during the fierce excitements of 
(Jreek ])ersecution and of Maccabacan revolt, that this style 
attained its full proportions and became henceforth the favourite 
mode of religious instruction. Henceforward, in quick suc- 
cession, w’e have a whole series of Apocalyptic \vritings : (1) the 
Sibylline Verses (book iii.), about B.c. 150; (2) the Book of 
Enoch, about b.c. 110; (3) the Fourth Book of Esdras, about 
B.C. 30; (4) the Testaments of the Tw elve Patriarchs ; (5) the 
Ascension of Isaiah; (6) the Assumption of Moses; (7) the 
Apocalypse of Baruch; (8) the Apocalypse of Abraham; 
(9) the Prophecies of Hystaspes ; (10) the Apocaly}>sc of 
Adam; (ll)of Judah; (12)ofMoses; ( 13) of Isaiah ; (14)of 
Zephaniah ;« (15) of Zechariah ; (16) of Peter ; (17) of Paul ; 
(18) of Cerinthus; (19) of Thomas; (20) of Stephen; (21) 
the Shepherd of Hermas ; (22) the Verses of Commodian. Of 
a great number of these works the dates are quite conjectural, 
and no copies appear to be now extant! But of their existence, 
and of the general nature of their contents, there can be 
no doubt w^hatever. The history of the ‘ Apocalypse of 
‘ Paul ’ happens to be knowm, and is instructive ; while it 
points to a modem instance of the same kind of forgery 
which has vexed the Church in our own day. ^ They relate,’ 
says Sozoraen (a writer of the fifth century), ‘ that by divine 
^ revelation there was discovered, beneath St. Paul’s house 
‘ at Tarsus, a marble chest, inside which this book w^as found.’ 
The ^ Book of Mormon,’ we all know, was discovered in the 
same way. And as its contents are of a similar character, w’e 
may perhaps reckon this ‘as the tw^enty-third — and possibly 
as the last — Apocalypse. 
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The second point worthy of remark, in studying the Revela- 
tion of St. John, is tlie entire failure of tliis prophecy, as of all 
other Apocalyptic works, if it be regarded as a merely me- 
chanical or oracular forecast of future events. It seems clear, 
on a really faithful study of Holy Scripture, that such mere 
soothsaying was never, in any marked degree, the intention of 
prophecy at all. But Avhcii Apocalypse began, to busy itself 
with mere v/orld-einpiros, and Avith the political succession of 
events, it cannot be a matter of surprise if its predictions went 
astray, and if — although full of sound moral and religious 
teaching for the ]>crio(l whose taste it suited — for people of a 
far different age and race and education it has proved a hope- 
less puzzle, and a mine from Avhich industry or enthusiasm may 
dig out Avhatever they had j)rcviously put there. It is perfectly 
certain, for instance, that Nero did not in fact return, that the 
Roman empire did not in fact break up till more than three 
centuries later, that not a part but the Avhole of Jerusalem and of 
the JeAvish TcinjJe Avas destroyed, that the Second Advent of our 
Lord to judgincjii did not soon — nay, has not yet — occurred. 
But, in spite of all this, avc A^enture to say that the Apocalypse 
of St. John, that Hebrew ])rophccy, on the whole has neverthe- 
less not failed ; that, properly understood, its forecasts have 
been, for every rational and religious purpose, successful ; and 
that this kind c»f success is amply sufBciciit to warrant us in 
holding fast to the still larger and more distant vaticinations of 
the Church and of Holy Scripture, and in ^ maintaining our 

* integrity ’ as believers in the Gospel. 

For it is religious confidence in God which is the essential 
teaching of all these books. The oldest religious •])oetry that 
Ave have — by ^ the prophet David,’ Moses, and others — is all 
inspired Avith this one glorious theme : ^ the world may seem 

* against us, Avicked men may seem to triumph, God’s people 
‘ may cry for a time, ^ My God, my God, why hast Thou 

* forsaken me ? ” But a reversal of all this disorder is sure 
‘ one day to come. There is One Avho sits serene, above 
^ all this turmoil of Avaves and storms. , And goodness, order, 

^ reason — Ave cannot prove it, but we know it, we feel it, 

^ Ave dogmatically assert it ; let him that hath ears to hear, 

‘ hear it ! — shall ultimately prevail.’ Next comes written legis- 
lation. In the Mosaic J^uav, derived from Closes but reduced 
to shape at a later date, we have the same magnificent 
confidence in a higher order, ^ behind the veil,’ reduced into 
ritual and symbolical forms for daily handling. Then fol- 
lows didactic history — the annals of» the race, whose specialty 
was religion, reduced by tlie ^ earlier prophets ’ into telling 
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narratives, ^vllh a view to teach the lesson, ever old and ever 
new, that to forget and despair of the higher ideals is a nation’s 
ruin ; and that a hundred recorded deliverances on the smaller 
scale should arouse a nation (or at least a ‘ remnant’ of them) 
to energetic repentance and sanguine hopes of restoration. 
Then follow the * later prophets’ — distinct, rhetorical, outspoken 
preachers of the same grand tniths ; couching their message in 
forms suitable to tlieir day, and varying bolli in style and 
matter according to the varying horizon of their times and the 
different personal gifts and characters of the speakers. Last 
of all conics ‘ Apocalypse.’ And this, too — in colossal iinagc'rv 
and wild sensational language, suited to excited periods of 
terrible cal astro} die, of cajitivity and jiersecntion — aims still to 
say the same thing. TJie opi>rcssor may see?// to flourisli. The 
Syrian cmjiirc, or tlic Roiiiau, may see?/i to be carry iiig all 
before tlicin. The bittei* persecutor may see/// to lie having it 
all his own way. The righteous may cry, ‘ How long. () Lord, 
‘holy and true?’ Rut there is looming, '•behind the veil, 
another and a higher order than all this. It only awaits (lod’s 
own time to be revealed. For History loo, as well as Kalurc, 
is subject to (lod’s laws and is no mailer of ca]>ricc or chance. 
Mail too will find, at last, that the little eddy of liis own misused 
freewill was lieing borne along the majestic 8low-})acc(l tide 
that issues in the sea. And they who have believed, who have 
gone out from an idolatrous v/orld ^ not knowing whither tliey 
* wc]it,’ have trusted to the higher order and not tlie lower, 
have Jived by the iileal not the real ; these wall find at Ja'^t that 
they were not dc(*cived, that Clirist (not Antiehri'^f ) riilc^ thci 
universe, that Rc:is(m and not uii-roason. Order and not cnaos, 
God and not the devil, are sn})reuie and must in the end lie 
trium]>hant. 

Kow all this is precisely what that wonderful Semitic Icssoii- 
book of religion, tlie Bible, sums uj» in tbc single w^ord Faith. 
All ctliical action is there conconlrated in that one burning 
focus of human emotion, ‘ love.’ All ethical s})eeulation is 
there reduced to its ultimate and most practical terminology in 
the word ‘ fiiith.’ In short, the Bible bids us shajie our cha- 
racter and guide our conduct, amid tbc intricate mazes of life, 
rather by the conscience than by the intellect or the senses ; k 
tells us that the natural law w'ritlcn on our hearts by the finger 
of God is as true and indelible as the jdiysical laws wTitten by 
sunbeams on the sky ; it encourages us therefore to ujilift our 
eyes confidently to that ideal of a perfect humanity which has 
been presented to us in ‘Christ ; it tells us that the ingrain 
sense of the stability of justice, of the godlike majesty of 
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goodness, arc really a revelation of the truth, Avoven our 
Maker’^ Imnd into the very texture of our being ; and that a 
faitli which risks all — nay, sacrifices all — for that, will not find 
itself di.sai)jK)intcd at last. But it also warns us that in details 
are very likely to be — not indeed disappointed, but — 
entirely mistaken. It narrates for us how thorouglily unlike, 
yet bow infinitely surpassing, all their previous anticipations 
was tlic Messiah of the Jews. Jt bids us comprehend how, 
contradicting tlic letter of ])rophccy, a post-captivity ^ disjier- 
‘ sioTi ’ reached the G#‘ntile3 l)y a thousand unexpected avenues, 
and so more than fulfilled its spirit. It shows us how a series 
of Apocalyptic efforts to sketch out the future triumph of 
^ God’s kingdom ’ over the world-empires, signally failing in 
time, in ])lace, in circumstance, yet more signally came true 
in the barbaric overthrow of the Homan empire and the 
establisliineiit of modem Christendom. And it thereby en- 
courages the belief that — not in any expected way, but in some 
totally unexpected and unimagiued way and time and place — 
its teachings and llic toacliing of our licJirts’ deepest Instincts 
will, on the larger scale, come true ; that we shall somehow 
survive our dcalli ; tliat we shall see once more those wliom 
wc have loved and lost ; that Christ will, in some shape, re- 
turn; that the vic.tory of truth and rIghU'ousncss and wisdom 
will, one day, be assured ; and that the " children of wisdom ’ 
will share it. 


Aut. IX. — A Jofii'nal of the Reirpts of Kitaj ^George IV. 
and King JViJiiavi IV. By tiie late CllAULES C. F. 
Gkevili^i:, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by IlExitv Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council. 
Three Volumes, S VO. London: 1874. 

^iiE three volumes, the title of which wc have prefixed to 
this article, are a very curious and interesting work. They 
are the Journal of the late Mr. Charles Grcvillc, kept by him 
during the reigns of George IV. and William IV., and con- 
taining notices, memoranda, and remarks from time to time on 
men, politics, and society during that important and eventful 
period. The author was a man whose social position gave him 
access to all circles, and whose friendship with many of the dis- 
tinguished men of the time afforded him unusual opportunities 
of information. The Journal dates^as far back as 1819, while 
the author lived until 1865, but the portion now published 
ends with the accession of her present Majesty in 1837. It 
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has due singular characteristic : that it faithfully reflects the 
author’s impressions at the moment; and these ren;iain re- 
corded, however much subsequent events may have altered 
or qualified them. We have these impressions substantially 
in their original form; and relating as they do to all the 
most prominent men and most remarkable public and political 
events of the Say, they are a valuable addition to the history 
of the times. Now and then the author interpolates a note 
expressive of the effect of subsequent reflection or occurrences 
on the tenor of his narrative, or his recorded opinions. But, 
on the whole, the book contains the contemporaneous impres- 
sions, thoughts, and sentiments of a very acute observer, re- 
garding all that is most interesting to the student of history 
during the years embraced in these volumes. 

The editor, in his Preface, gives the following account of 
the circumstances to which the present publication owes its 
origin 

‘ The .author of these Journals requested me, in January 18C5, a few 
days before his death, to take charge of them with a view to publica- 
tion at some future time. He that time to my discretion, merely 
remarking that memoirs of this kind ought not, in his opinion, to be 
locked up until they liad lost their principal interest by the death of 
all those who had taken any part in the events they describe, lie 
placed several of the earlier volumes at once in my hands, and he 
intimated to his surviving brother and executor, Mr. Henry Greville, 
his desire that the remainder should be given mo for this purpose. 
This injunction was at once complied w'ith after Mr. Charles Greville’s 
death, and this interesting deposit has now roiiiained for nearly ten 
years in my J)ossession. In my opinion this period of time is long 
enough to remove every reasonable objection to the piilJicatioii of a 
contemporary record of events already separated from us by a much 
longer interval, for the transactions related in th<?se volumes commence 
in 1818 and end in 18u7. I therefore commit to the prcs.s that portion 
of these Memoirs which embraces the reigns of King George IV. and 
King William IV., ending with the acces'-ion of her present Majesty. 

‘In the dischai’ge of this trust I have be(*n guided by no other 
motive than the desire to present these Memorials to the world in a 
manner which their Author would not liave disiq^proved, and in strict 
conformity to his ovrn 'wishes and injunctions. He himself, it should 
be said, had frequently revised them with great care. He had studiously 
omitted and erased passages rehiting to private persons and affairs, which 
could only serve to gratify tlie love of idle gossip and scandal. The 
Journals contain absolutely nothing relating to his own family, and but 
little relating to hia private life. In a passage (not now published) of 
his own writings, the Author remarks, “ A Journal, to be good, true, 
“ and interesting, should be -written without the slightest reference to 
“ publication but without any fear of it > it sliould be the transcript 
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of a mind that can bear transcribing. I always contemplate tlie 
“ possibility that hereafter my Journal will be read, and I regard with 
“ alarm send dislike the notion of its containing matters about myself 
“ which nobody will care to know.” ’ 

Upon these princijdcs this Journal has evidently been 
written. It is perfectly fearless, independent, and/ as far as 
the information of the writer extended, true. Mr. Greville’s 
‘ own position, partly from the nature of the permanent office he 
held in the Privy Council, and partly from his personal intimacies 
with men of very opposite opinions, 'was a neutral one ; but he used 
that neutral position witfi consummate judgment and address to remove 
obstacles, to allay irritations, to compose diflerencos, and to promote, 
as far as lay in his power, the public welfare. Contented with his own 
social position, he was alike free from ambition and from vanity. No 
man was more entirely disinterested in his judgments on public affairs, 
for he had long made up his mind that he had nothing to gain or to 
lose by them, and in the opinions he formed, and on occasion energeti- 
cally maintained, he cared for nothing but their justice and their truth.* 
(Preface, viii.) • 

No man was better qualified, by talents and by position, 
than the late Clerk of the Council to leave such a record of 
his times behind him. He had no political functions ; he had 
no official knowledge of any political secrets ; and he occupied 
a very favourable position for the observation of those who 
were more actively engaged in public life. But perhaps his 
own independence and impartiality rendered him too severe a 
critic of the mistakes and shortcomings of those who had to 
bear heavier responsibilities. 

A sharp, keen, critical man of society, moving in all circles 
and having access to all sources of information, "but entirely 
removed by his office from political action, and for the most 
part a bystander, not a combatant, has no doubt many advan- 
tages when he records, in private, day by day, what he has 
heard, and what he thinks of passing events. He looks on 
while the game proceeds ; he watches its progress, and having 
no interest personally in the gain or loss, he is fairly impartial 
in his estimate of the skill and qualities of the players. Per- 
haps, however, he has some disadvantages also. The heat and 
collision of action and contest is an element in judging of 
public men which the cool spectator cannot possess. Seeing 
close at his side the errors, the blunders, the weaknesses of 
the actors, even those whom the outside audience applaud to 
the echo, the latter is apt to lack the toleration which the 
actual difficulties and responsibility of the crisis demand, and 
which the performers willingly accord. With a keen desire 
for the right, as he holds it, it chafes him to see the end 
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sacriSced to the fr«T.ilties from which none are free, and the 
contingencies against which the ablest cannot provide. So 
that such a man is often apt to think ^ a plague of both your 
^ houses/ and expresses his irritation in the retirement of his 
study in sliarp and bitter phrases. Many of these harsh ex- 
pressions, liowcver, are but the reflection of temporary and 
passing moods of thought, 'which, as the book proceeds, are 
sometimes recanted altogether, and almost always qualified or 
balanced by hearty praise. The strength and pungency of 
Mr. Grcville’s language is unreserved, f^nd he dashes off a 
man’s character by his least amiable trait, as if' he i)reseiited 
a complete and accurate portrait, whereas his mind was only 
occupied at the time by the quality on which he dilates. 
JIardly one of his great contcmpoi*aries escapes this process 
in the course of these volumes ; yet the result is, in most in- 
stances, neither unfriendly nor untrue, and leaves the real 
character of the man not lower but more distinct than before. 

A man who writes history from well-mfi>rmed gossip in 
social circles contributes an impoi taut, although an unstable, 
element to truth, and nmny of the most interesting j)ortions of 
Mr. Grcville’s Journal throw a great deal of light on the causes 
of public events, although he himself truly says, in a very 
notable instance, that anecdotes are not historical facts (vol. i. 
]). 113). It is always a question of time when such materials 
can be legitimately used, for the freedom and confidence of 
social intercourse would be much restrained were the words 
which pass in the openness of friendship, however authentic 
and remarkable, to be treasured and forthwith given to the 
•world. But the events wdiich are here written of are nearly 
half a century old. The chief actors in them have passed 
away, and the topics which were cuiTent when this Journal was 
j>enned, have long melted into the domain of history. 

One more remark we must make, on a feature whicli adds 
little or nothing to the information of the reader, and which 
recurs too frequently in these volumes. AVe allude to the 
broad and sometimes severe terms in which he speaks of the 
two sovereigns whose reigns he illustrates. Royalty, of course, 
must, like other actors in public events, fall under the pen of 
the historian and the estimate of the critic; but mere per- 
sonalities, however true in themselves, w’ar with the instincts 
of this country, when used vrith regard to their sovereigns. 
In an hereditary monarchy like ours we have not always had 
the advantage of living in a reign in which, as in the present, 
the personal character and" early training of the sovereign has 
yielded so large an addition of stability and lustre to the throne. 
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That her imnictliiite predecessors fell far short of this stanidard 
is true; but there is little advantage in reviving old Court 
gossij), notorious, though not forgotten, or in parading the 
weaknesses or follies which in those days were to be found 
behind the throne. Of the Court and character of George IV. 
there is nothing left for the public to learn, and little it can 
be profitable to remember. But his successor, although far 
from intellectually able, did his best to govern honestly in 
very difficult and trying circumstances. j\Ir. Greville himself 
says of him in 183()f soon after his accession, ^ The fact is he 
^ is an incom])arahle king, and deserves all the encomiums 
‘ lavished on liim ’ (vol. ii. p. 63). We therefore regret to 
find expressions erring as much in the way of dis])aragement 
as the sentence we have just quoted is extravagant in that 
of praise. Tlie part of the book relative to thelloyal Family 
which we have read with the greatest pleasure is the notice 
of the Duke of York, from whom Mr. Greville received 
much attention *in early life, and which are con'^‘eived in a 
j)lcasant and kindly spirit, and are interesting in themselves. 
But we pass on to matters which have more novelty, and are 
more likely to attract the attention of our readers. 

The Jonrjial has two aspects of interest: one as a com- 
inon[)lace book, and a portrait gallery of remarkable incu ; the 
other as a key to important political events at amomentous period 
of the history of this country. Even when he relates occur- 
rences and ti-ansactious which have been previously described by 
others the author’s point of view is so unusual, his observation 
so acute, :’,nd his pen so sharp and racy, that we have derived 
much jdeasure and amusement from his treatineflt of familiar 
scenes. 

It is impossible, either by criticism or extracts, to convey 
any sufficient imjn-cssion of the merits of these volumes as a 
commonplace book. Their resources are inexhaustible; and 
although strung together without method, all incongruous 
toi)ics jostling each other, there is hardly a page which does 
not contain matei'ials both novel and interesting. The sketches 
given by Mr. Greville of the distinguished men of his time 
have the advantage of being drawn from life. With most of 
them he lived on terras of intimacy, and with all of them on 
terms of equality. He is not dazzled by greatness, and speaks 
his mind with a freedom which sometimes runs into censorious- 
ness. Even with those he most admired and liked, of whom 
there are not many, he docs not scruple to press heavily on 
their foibles ; and if these have a harsh name, he gives it. As 
we have already said, his estimates are hasty, sometimes entirely 
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at fault. Yet the critic is kindly after alL; acknowledges great 
qualities when he finds them; and finds them sometimes in 
quarters where it is plain he did not look for them. The 
result of all is not to lower great men in our eyes, but to make 
us know them better than we did. 

Some of these hasty judgments are amusing enough : it is 
diverting to see in the course of his memoranda how time 
falsifies his opinions. He ventures on prophecy with con- 
siderable boldness; and he has courage enough to leave his 
prediction uncancelled, and even to give expression and point 
to his failure. He foretells perpetuity to Cabinets, when a 
few pages farther on record their downfall, and perpetual ex- 
clusion to statesmen who ruled this country for years after- 
wards. So in his appreciation of men. Lord A1 thorp’s 
leadership of the House he treats with derision when he first 
assumed that office ; and in this instance, although he admits 
on various occasions the ability he displayed, his final judg- 
ment is much the same as his first. But he wlis wrong. Lord 
Althorp was not a great orator or debater ; but he had qualities 
which made him a great leader of the House of Commons, if 
leading consist in inducing others to follow. He ruled witli 
absolute sway in the first Reformed Parliament, and in indi- 
vidual influence might fairly compare with the greatest of his 
successors : and when his leadership came to an end, the reign 
of his party ceased also. 

Lord Russell also he entirely misjudged, vrhich is the more 
remarkable tliat he had, and expresses, the strongest personal 
regard for him. When he first assumed the Icadershi]) of his 
party in 1835, Mr. Greville writes under date April 3rd: — 

‘ If John Russell does come in, it is clear that he will have both Peel 
and SUinley in opposition to him, against whom in the nearly balanced 
state of parties he could not struggle on for a month. He was miser- 
ably feeble in this debate pn his opening speech), and though lie may 
just do to lead an Opposition which wants no leading, and merely 
sticks him up as a nominal chief, he could no more lead a Government 
in the House of Commons than he could command an army in the 
field.’ (Vol. iii. p. 240.) 

But he adds within brackets, under the date 1837, ^ So much 
‘ for my prediction. Stanley’s followers dropped off and left 
® him alone, the Government had no difficulty, and John 
^ Russell proved a very good leader.’ And so to be sure, in 
less than a year, the J ournal sounds a very different note. In 
February 1836 Mr. Greville thus writes: — 

'^February — Lord John Russell immortalised himself on Tuesday 

night. After a speech from Hume of three hours, in which he pro- 
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duced a variety of the most inconceivable letters from Kenyon, .Wyn- 
ford, Londonderry, and other Orangemen, but made the most miserable 
hash of his whole case, and instead of working up his ample materials 
with dexterity and efTcct stupidly blundering and wasting them all — 
after this speech John liussell rose, and in a speech far surpassing his 
usual form, dignified, temperate, and judicious, moved a resolution of 
a moderate and inoffensive character. The speech actually drew tears 
from the Orangemen, enthusiastic approbation from Stanley, a colder 
approval from Peel, and the universal assent of the House. ... In 
accomplishing this by moderate and healing counsels, by a conciliatory 
tone and manner, Lord^Tohn Kussell deserves the name of a statesman. 
His speech is worth a thousand flowery harangues which have elicited 
the shouts of audiences or the admiration of readers, and he has pro- 
bably conferred a great and permanent benefit upon the countr\\^ 
(Vol. iii. p. 344.) 

Mr. Greville lived to see Lord Russell become a most suc- 
cessful leader and a formidable debater ; holding his own with 
effect and spirit ^gainst all comers, and quite able to cope with 
Peel even in his most powerful days. It is remarkable, as the 
editor points out, that of a man who was twice Prime Minister, 
and who led his party in the House of Commons for more than 
fifteen years, Mr. Greville should tell us that on the formation 
of the Grey Government in 1831, ^ John Russell w^as to have 
* the War Office, but Tavistock entreated that the appoint- 
^ ment might be changed, as his brother’s health was unequal 
‘ to it ; so he was made Paymaster ’ (vol. ii. p. 70). 

The notices of T^ord Palmerston very dimly foreshadow his 
future greatness. The author did not mean or expect him to 
be great ; and yet, in the very few fragmentary references to 
him there lurks evidently an uneasy suspicion that* he might be 
wrong. The first time it flashes on him that there were the 
germs of distinction in the careless man of fashion, is on the 
debate on the Catholte question in 1829. ^ A speech from 

‘ Lord Palmerston,’ he says, ^ which astonished everybody.’ 

^ An imitation of Canning, and not a bad one ’ (vol. i. p. 191). 
In 1834 our author WTites ; — 

‘ Madame de Lieven told me that it was impossible to describe the 
contempt as well as dislike which tJie whole corps diplomatique had 
for Palmerston, and pointing to Talle 3 T:and, who was sitting close by, 
“ surtout lui.” They have the meanest opinion of his capacity, and 
his manners are the reverse of conciliatory. She cannot imagine how 
his colleagues bear with him, and Lord Grey supports him vehemently. 
The friend he has in the cabinet is Graham, who has no weight. 
His unpopularity in his own office is qiyte as great as it is among the 
foreign ministers, and he does nothing, so that they do not make up in 
respect for what they want in inclination.’ (Vol. iiL pp. 56, 57.) 
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Again, on the election in 1835 he writes : — ‘ Palmerston is 
‘ beaten in Hants, at which everyone rejoices, for heis marvel- 
lously unpopul fir’ (vol. iii. p. 197). But alas for Madame cle 
Lieven’s estimate — she had her own grievance about the Russian 
Embassy— and the gossip of the clubs, Mr. Grevllle tells us, 
ten pages on, of this inefficient and unpopular minister : — 

‘ The other night 1 met some (ierks in the Foreign OfTice to whom 
tho very name of Palmerston is hateful, hut I was surjirisod to hoar 
them ('fi'llish particularly, who can judge both from capacity and 
opportunity) give ainplo testhiioriy to his abilities. Tliey saiil that lio 
wrote admirably, and could express himself perfectly in French, very 
sufficiently in Italian, and understood German ; that his diligence and 
attention were unwearied — lie read everything and wrote an immense 
(piantity ; that the Foreign Ministers (who detest liiin) did liim justice 
as an excellent man of business. His great fault i.s want of punelu- 
ality, and ne\cr caring for an engagement if il did not suit liiin, keep- 
ing everybody waiting for hours on h’s jdeasiirc or caprice. This 
tcsliinony is beyond suspicion, and it is confirmcrl,by the oj)ir]ioiis of 
his colleagues ; but it is certain tliat lie cut a very l^oor ligiire in 
Parliament all the time he was iii ollice before.’ (Vol. iii. ])p. 210, 
211 .) 

And a year afterwards he inserts this palinode, which shows 
how misleading bud been the elements on which his original 
judgment had been formed : — 

‘ It is surprising to hear liow Palmerston is sj^ikoii of by ll)Oso who 
know him well officially — the Graiivilles, for example. L:idy(iran* 
vi lie, a woman export in judging, thinks his capacity first-rafe ; that 
it approaches to greatness ironi his enlarged view.s, disdain (d' trivialities, 
resolution, decision, confidence, and above all his coiitemj)t. of cI:imour 
and abuse. t?he told me that Madame de Flahaut liad a huter written 
by Talleyrand soon after his first arrival in England, in winch he 
talked wdth great contempt of the Ministers generally, Lord Grey 
included, and said there Avas but one statesivuan ajuong tliein, and that 
was Palmerston. His ordinary conver.s;ition exhibits no such superi- 
ority ; but when he takes Ids jjcu in hi.s ])and his intellect seems to 
have full play, and prohaldy A\l)eii engaged exclusively in business.’ 
(Vol. iii. p. 

Talleyrand’s good opinion liad been previously noticed. Tlie 
old statesman had recognised the ring of true metal, altliough 
the clubs were deaf to it. It is certainly not impossible' tliat 
Lord Palmerston may have given no measure of his real ca- 
pacity during the twenty years that he filled a subordinate 
office ill a Tory Government, and may, when he assumed the 
direction of Foreign affairs, have exerted himself to make up 
for past deficiencies; for ilo man was more sensible of failure, 
and he never allowed false pride to impede his endeavours to 
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repair an error. This, indeed, was one secret of his ultimate 
and unquestioned supremacy. 

Of the gay, witt}'', insouciant, and able Melbourne our 
author had a more just and discriminating estimate. He was 
an unlucky Minister, for he hardly ever had a majority ; but his 
services to the Crown and the country at the corafiienccment 
of the present reign liave laid the nation under obligations they 
have not forgotten. ‘ He is certainly a queer fellow,’ wi'ites 
Mr. Grevillc in July 1834, ‘ to be Prime Minister, and he 
‘ and Brougham arc ^wo wild chaj)S to have the destinies of their 
‘ country in their hands. T should not be surprised if Mel- 
^ bourne was to rouse his dormant energies, and be excited by 
^ the grcati^css of his ])osition to display the vigour and decision 
‘ in which he is not deficient.’ 

There is no detailed character of Jlclboiirno, but many 
ohariudoristic notices scattered up and down the book illustra- 
li\e of the* man, with whom the author was on terms of in- 
timacy. lie* ni(»ii1io]is earlier in his trournal a conversation 
he had witli him about Palmerston, when Lord Melbourne 
assi:rcd liim that there was no foundation for the assertion 
iliat he was un]>lcasant and haughty to his colleagues ; iu fact 
that lie Avas quite the reverse. More iiiteresliug, however, to 
tin' g(‘ueral reader tlian his ])olitical career are some instances 
gisa n by Mr. (ircvillc of bis wonderful literary knowledge, 
"riiere ai’O a cnu])!e ol‘ pages devoted to the description of twe/ 
dinner ])artles at Holland House, wliicdi arc well worthy of 
being |>re^or^ cd, if it. were only to teach a younger and more 
siipcrlicial generation how the last generation were w'ont to 
converse. (Ire.ville Iiiiuself says of one of these parties: — 

‘ Scplcmhcr of It , — At Iloliiiiid House yesterday, where I had not been 
these two \ ears. Mot Lord Holland at Court, who made me go. 

. . . S[iriiiL! Jiice aiul Ids aioii, lei bourne, and Palmerston dined there : 
Alhn was at l)u!wieli, but came in the evening, and .so did Bobus 
Smitli. '^I’iierc' was a great deal of very good lalk, auocdotes, literary 
e.ritieisni, and what not, some of whieli would bo worth remembering, 
tliougli Jjanlly suflicieiitly striking to be put down, unless as forming a 
])ortion of a Avliole coui’se of conversations of this description. A vast 
depression came o\ er my spirits, ihougli 1 was amused, and I don’t 
suppose 1 uttered a dozen words. It is certainly true that the atmo- 
sjdiere of Holland House is often oppressive, but that was not it; it 
was a ])ainiul consciousness of my own deficiencies and of my inca- 
pacity to take a fair share in conversation of this description. I felt 
as if a language was spoken before me which I understood, but not 
enough to talk in it myself. There was nothing discussed of which I 
was altogclljcr ignorant, and when the "merits of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, ajid Crabbe were brought into comparison, and Lord Holland 
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cut jokes upon Allen for his enthusiastic admiration of the “ De Moribus 

Germanornm,” it was not that I had not read the poets or the his- 
torian, but that I felt I had not read them with profit.’ ^Vol. iii. 
pp. 126, 127.) 

And so they discussed poets ; * Philip van Artevelde,’ Madame 
de Staiil, Sappho, Quintus Cuitius, and Klopstock. Two days 
after this he again dines there : — 

‘ Septeniher Itlu — At Holland House again ; only Bobus Smith and 
Melbourne; these two, with Allen, and Lord Holland agreeable 
enough. Melbourne’s excellent scholarship and universal information 
remarkably display themselves in society, and he delivers himself with 
an energy which shows how deeply his mind is impressed with literary 
subjects. 

‘ After dinner there was much talk of the Church, and Allen spoke 
of the early reformers, the Catharists, and how the early Christians 
persecuted each other ; JMolbourne (quoted Vigilantius’s letter to Jerome, 
and then asked Allen about the 11th of Henry IV., an Act passed by 
the Commons against the Church, and referred to tl^c dialogue between 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely at the beginning 
of Shakespeare’s Henry V.,” which Lord Holland sent for and read, 
Melbourne knowing it all by heart and prompting all the time- Lin- 
gard s;iys of this statute tliat the Commons proposed to the King to 
commit an act of spoliation on the clergy, but that the King sharply 
rebuked them and desired to hear no more of the matter. About 
etymologies Melbourne quoted Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley,” 
which he seemed to have at his fingers’ ends.’ (Vo\, iii. pp. 130, 131.) 

In another passage he says that John Allen told him that 
Melbourne being a very good Greek scholar had compared the 
* Evidences ’ and all modem theological works with the w’ritings 
of the Fathers. The man w^ho could acquire so much solid 
knowledge, living as lie did the life of an easy man of pleasure 
and society, must have had powers and capacity which should 
have made him more than Prime Minister of England. 

Of Sir James Graham Avhen he first took oflSce the author 
formed an absurdly low estimate, as he himself afterwards 
confesses. The passage is so curious that we quote it entire : — 

‘ Graham’s elevation is the most monstrous of all. He was once my 
friend, a college intimacy revived in the world, and which lasted six 
months, when, thinking he could do better, he cut me, as he had done 
others before. I am not a fair judge of him, because the pique which 
his conduct to me naturally gave me would induce me to underrate him, 
but 1 take vanity and self-sufiScicncy to be the prominent features of 
his character, though of the extent of his capacity I will give no 
opinion. Let time show ; I think he will fail. [Time did show it to 
he very considerable, and the' volvenda dies brought back our former 
friendi^ip, as will hereafter appear ; he certainly did not faiL'\ 
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‘ He came into Parliament ten years ago, spoke and failed. He had 
been a provincial hero, the Cicero and the Romeo of Yorkshire and 
Cumberland, a present Lovelace and a future Pitt. He was disap- 
pointed in love (the particulars are of no consequence), married and 
retired to digest his mortiiicationa of various kinds, to become a 
country gentleman, patriot, reformer, financier, and what, not, always 
good-looking (he had been very handsome), pleasing, intelligent, culti- 
vated, agreeable as a man can be who is not witty afid who is rather 
pompous and slow, after many years of retirement, in the course of 
which he gave to the world his lucubrations on corn and currenc 3 \ 
Time and the hour made him master of a large but encumbered estate 
and member for his coimty. Armed with the importiince of represent- 
ing a great constituency, he started again in the House of Common^; 
took up Joseph Hume’s line, but ornamented it with graces and 
flourishes which had not usually decorated such dry topics. He 
succeeded, and in that lino is now the best speaker in the House. I 
have no doubt he has studied his subjects and practised himself in 
jmblic speaking. Years and 3 ’oars ago I remember his delight on 
Hume’s comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero, and how he 
knew the i)as.sage by heart ; but it is one thing to attack strong abuses 
and fire off well i*ounded sot phrases, another to administer the naval 
affairs of the country and bo ready to tilt against all comers, as he 
must do lor the future.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 90, 91.) 

Their early friendship was afterwards renewed and ripened 
into mutual confidence, and Sir James Graham exerted him- 
self more than once with great vigour and effect in matters 
touching Mr. Greville’s interests. The description of the 
part he bore when Lord Stanley left the Liberal ranks is 
more respectful to his ability, but by no means so to liis poli- 
tical character. But Mr. Grcville might be pardoned for not 
foreseeing the very distinguished position which Sir James 
Graham afterwards gained. He acquired it slowly ; and even 
after he had become one of the most formidable debaters in 
the House he owned, and it w as true, although no one who 
heard him would have tliought so, that he never addressed it 
with entire self-possession. He was bold and clear in thought, 
but nervous in action, and more a leader of men in private 
than he was in public. As an administrator of a department 
he had few equals. 

One of the men whom Mr. Greville disparages iu his earlier 
notices, and to whom at last he yields his tribute of unfeigned 
admiration, is Macaulay ; and it is interesting to observe, as 
the Journal proceeds, how his impressions change. His first 
meeting with him is amusingly described : — 

* February Qth , — Dined yesterday with Lord Holland ; came very late, 
and found a vacant place between Sir George Robinson and a common- 
looking man in black. As soon as I had time to look at my neighbour, 
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I begsyi to speculate (as one usually docs) as to wlio lie might be, and 
as he did not for some time open his lips except to cat, I settled that 
he was some obscure man of letters or of medicine, perhaps q. cholera 
doctor. In a short time the conversation turned upon early and late 
education, and Lord Holland sjiid he had always remarked that self- 
educated men were peciiliiurly conceited and arrogant, and apt to look 
down upon the generality of mankind, from their beijig ignorant of how 
much other people knew ; not having been at public schools, they are 
uniijforni(*d of the course of general education. My neighbour ob- 
served that he thought the most remarkable example of self'-education 
was that of Alfieri, who had readied the age of thirty without having 
acquired any accomplishment save that of di'lviug, and who was so 
ignorant of Jiis own language that he had to learn it like a cliild, 
beginning with elementary books. Lord Holland quoted Julius Ca?,sar 
and Scaliger as examples of late education, said that the latter had 
been wounded, and that he had been married and commenced learning 
Greek the same day, when my neighbour remarked “ that he supposed 
“ his learning Greek was not an instantaneous act like his marriage.” 
This remark, and the manner of it, gave me the notion tliat ho was a 
dull fellow, lor it came out in a 'way which bordered on the ridiculous, 
so as to excite someth iiig like a sneer. I was a little surprised to hear 
him continue the thread of conversation (from ScaJiger’s wound) and 
talk t)f Loyola having been wounded at Pampelnna. 1 wondered how 
he happened to know aiiytliing about Loyola’s wound. Having thus 
sotth‘d iny oijinion, I went, on caling my dinner, when Auckland, who 
was sitting opposite to me, addressed my neighbour, ** Mr. ^lacaiilay. 
“ will you drink a glass of wine? ” I thought I should have dropped 
off my clialr. It was IMacaulav, the man I had been so long iu(‘st 
curious to sec and to hear, whose genius, eloquence, astonishing know- 
ledge, and diversified talents have excited ]ny wonder and admiiation 
for such ;> length of time, and here 1 had been sitting next to him, 
hearing him talk, and setting him down for a dull ielJow. J felt as it* 
he could have, I’cad my tlioughts, and the j)erspiratiuu ]»urst from every 
pore of my llicc, and yet it was impos.sible not to be amused at the idea. 
It was not till Macaulay stood up that I was aware of all the vulgarity 
and ungaiiilines.s of Jiis aj)pearance ; not a ?jay of intellect beams from 
his countenance ; a lump of more ordinary clay never enclosed a 
powerful mind and lively imagination. He had a cold and sure throat, 
the latter of which occasioned a constant contraction of the muscles of 
the thorax, making him appear as if in momentary danger of a fit. 
His manner struck me as not pleasing, but it was not assuming, unem- 
barrassed, yet not easy, unpolished, yet not coarse ; there was no kind 
of usurpation of the conversation, no tenacity as to opinion or facts, no 
assumption of superiority, but the variety and extent of his informa- 
tion were soon apparent, for whatever subject was touclied upon he 
evinced the utmost familiarity with it ; quotation, illustration, anec- 
dote, seemed ready in his hands for every topic. Primogeniture in 
this country, in others, and particularly in ancient Kome, was the 
principal topic, 1 think, but Macaulay was not certain what was the 
law of Rome, except that when a nifii died intestate his estate was 
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divided between his cliildroii. After dinner Talloynind and Madame 
de Dino came in. lie Avas introducod to Talleyrand, Avho told him 
that he mbant to go to the House of Commons on Tuesday, and that 
he hoped he would speak, “(pi’il avait cnteiidu tons Ics grands orateurs, 
“ (it il d(*sirait a preisent entendre IVIonsicur Macaulay.” ’ (Vol. ii. pp, 
245-47.) 

This was the first — lierc is tlic last — a comparison between 
Brougham and Macaulay in 183(1 : — 

* Brougham, bill, tliin, and commanding in figure, Avith a face which, 
however ugly, is lull of expression, and a voice of gr(?at power, variety, 
and even melody, notwithfiitanding his occasional jn’olixity and tedious- 
ness, is an orator in every sense of the AA'ord. Macaulay, short, fat, 
and ungraceful, with a round, thick, unmeaning face, and with rather 
a lisp, though he has made speeches ol’ great merit, and of a very high 
style of eloquence in point of composition, has no pretensions to be 
put ill competition with Brougham in tlie House of Commons. Nor is 
the diftcrcnce and the inferiority of Macaulay less marked in society. 
Macaulay, indeed, is a great talker, and pours foj*th floods of knowledge 
on all subjects ; but iJie gracefulness, lightness, and variety are Avant- 
ing in his talk Avlncli arc so conspicuous in his writings ; there is not 
enough of alloy in the molal of his convcrsiition ; it is too didactic, it 
is all too good, and not sufficiently flexible, plastic, and diversified for 
general society. Brougham, on the other hand, is all life, spirit, and 
gaiety — “ from grave to gay, from li\"ely to severe ” — dashing through 
every description of folly and fun, dealing in those rapid transitions by 
Avhich the attention and imagination are arrested and (excited ; always 
amusing, always instructive, never tedious, elevated to the height of 
the greatest intellect, and familiar with the most abstruse subjects, and 
at the same moment conciliating the humble ]>retensions of inferior 
minds by dropping into the midst of their pursuits and objects with 
a fervour and intensity of interest Avhich surj)rises and delights his 
associates, and, above all, Avhich puts them at their ease. 

[ (luantvm inutatvs I All this has Jong ceased to be true of Brougham. 
Macaulay, AvithoiAt liaving either the Avit or the charm which constitutes 
the liighest kind of colloquial lexcelJencc or success, is a marvellous, an 
unrivalled (in his Avay), and a delightful ttilker. — 1850.’] (Vol. iii. 
pp. 338, 339.) 

Of Sir James Mackintosh the journalist had the highest 
opinion, and never mentions him excepting with praise and 
admiration. The first notice of him is at a party at Middleton 
in 1819. Under date March 5, 1819, he says: — ^ The other 
* night Sir James Mackintosh made a splendid speech on the 
‘ Criminal Laws ; it was temperate and eloquent, and excited 
‘ universal admiration.’ tTuiie 14 : — ^ The other night in the 
‘ House of Commons, on the Foreign Enlistment Bill, Sir 
^ James Mackintosh made a brilliant speech : all parties agree in 
^ commending it. Canning answered him, but not successfully.’ 
(Vol. i p. 20.) These were two great occasions. The tide 
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of public opinion has swept so thoroughly over the subject of 
the first as to have obliterated all traces of the abuses which 
the oration denounced, and has left only the wonder ' that such 
things ever were. The second has been too much forgotten ; 
but thosp who are solicitous for the international law of the 
future may study it with profit as well as admiration. It 
contains an elucidation of principles too much neglected, illus- 
trated and enforced with elegance and power ; nor will it be 
long, we venture to predict, before its authority assumes a 
prominent place. r 

Sixteen years afterwards Mr. Greville thus moralises on the 
career and fate of one whose promise had' been so brilliant: — 

‘ Wc dined at Burghley on the way [to Doncaster], and got here at two 
on Sunday; read Mackintosh’s Lite in tlic carriiige, which made me 
dreadfully disgusted with my racing metier. What a life as compared 
wi til mine ! — passed among great and wise men, and intent on high 
thoughts and honourable aspirations, existing amidst interests far more 
pungent even than those which engage me, and of the futility of which I 
am for ever reminded. I am struck with the coincidence of the tastes and 
dispositions of Burke and Mackintosh, and of something in the mind of 
the one which bears an affinity to that of the other ; but their characters 
— how different ! their abilities — how unerpnil ! yet both, how superior, 
even the weakest of the two, to almost all other men, and the success of 
each 80 little corresponding with his powers, neither having ever attained 
any object of ambition beyond that of fame. All their talents, there- 
fore, and all their acquirements, did not procure them content, and 
probably Burke was a very unhappy, and Mackintoi^h not a very liapj)y, 
man. The suavity, the indolent temperament, the “mitis sapientia” 
of Mackintosh may have warded oft’ roitow and mitigated disappoint- 
ment, but*tlic stern and vindictive energies of Burke must have kept 
up a storm of conflicting ])a.ssions in Ids breast. But 1 turn from 
Mackintosh and Burke to all that is vilest and foolisliest on earth, and 
among such I now pass my unprofitable hours. . . . 

‘ I have finished Mackintosh’s Life 'Sdth great delight, and many 
painful sensations, together wih wonder and amazement, llis account 
of his reading is utterly incomprehensible to me ; he must have been 
endowed with some superhiunan faculty of transferring the contents of 
books to his own mind. lie talks in liis journals of reading volumes 
in a few hours which would seem to demand many days even from the 
most rapid reader. I have heard of Southey, who would read a book 
through as he stood in a bookseller’s shop ; that is, his eye would 
glance down the page, and by a process partly mechanical, partly intel- 
lectual, formed by long habit, he would extract in his synoptical pas- 
sage all that he required to know. (Macaulay was, and George Lewis 
is, just as wonderful in this respect.) Some of the books that Mackin- 
tosh talks of, philosophical and metaphysical works, could not be so 
disposed of, and I should like much to know what his system or his 
secret was. ... 
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‘ What are we to think of the necessary connexion betweci^ intel- 
lectual superiority and official eminence, when we have seen the Duke 
of Richpiond invited to be a member of the Cabinet, while Mackintosh 
was thrust into an obscure and subordinate office— Mackintosh placed 
under the orders of Charles Grant ! Well might he regret that he had 
not been a professor, and, “ with safer pride content,” g-dorned with 
unusual glory some academical chair. Then while he was instructing 
and delighting the world, there would have been many regrets and 
lamentations that such mighty talents were confined to such a narrow 
sphere, and innumerable speculations of the greatness he would have 
achiev(id in political life, and how the irresistible force of his genius 
and his elocjuence mu&t have raised him to the pinnacle of Parlia- 
mentary fame and political power/ (Vol. iii. pp. 314-18.) 

It is as difficult sometimes to say why a man succeeds as 
why he fails ; but the reason in both instances lies, in the large 
proportion of cases, in the man himself. The race-horse may 
have speed, but if he cannot ^stay’ he cannot win. The 
rewards of political life do not always fall to the brilliant or 
the learned. Jlr. Greville says very truly, speaking of 
Brougham : — * The life of a politician is probably one of deep 
^ mortification, for the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
‘ battle to the strong ; and few things can be itiore galling than 
‘ to sec men far inferior to ourselves enabled by fortune or cir- 
^ cumstances to attain what we tried after in vain, and to learn 
* from our own experience how many things there are in this 
‘ life of greater practical utility than splendid abilities and un- 
^ wearied industry/ Mackintosh probably wanted vital energy, 
decision, and that adaptability which enables a man not only 
to say the right thing, but to say it at the right time, and 
above all, not to say it at the wrong time. But alj must regret 
that his vast powers produced so slight an effect on his times, 
and have loft so little which is commensurate beliind them. 

These are mere casual sketches. Before going on to the 
author’s more claborate*and finished portraits, we may extract 
the following incidental notices : — 

‘ J(m. 27ifZ,1830. — At Rochampton; William Howard,Baring 
‘Wall, and Lady Pembroke’s son, the best sort of youth I 
‘ have seen for along while’ (vol. i. j). 261). This was Sidney 
Herbert, whose life and character, as the editor says, did not 
belie the promise of his youth. He was too early lost to the 
party with whom his lot was ultimately cast, and had he lived 
was destined to have played an important part in public affairs. 
But the author seems to have forgotten his early impressions, 
for we find him grumbling over his appointment as^Secretary 
to the Board of Control in 183A He says : — 

* Peel has just made Sidney Herbert Secretary to the Board of Con- 
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trol, an office of great Jabom* and involving considerable busiiies.9 in 
the House of Commons. He is about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old [he was twenty -four], unpractised in business, aijd never 
spoke but once in the House of Commons, when he made one of those 
pretty first speeches Avhich prove little or nothing, and that was in 
opposition to the Di.ssenters. lie may be very fit for this place, but it 
remains to be proved, and I am surpiised he did not make him begin 
with a Lordsliij) of the Treasury or some such thing, and put Glad- 
stone, who is a very clever man, in that post. Praed is First Secre- 
tary to the Board of Control, and will do the business.’ (Vol. iii. 
p. 194.) 

The following is tlie only notice of tlic present Premier in 
these volumes : — 

* Decemher Gth . — Tim Chancellor called on me yesterday about getting 
young Disraeli into Parliament (through the means of George Ben- 
tinck) for Lynn. I had told him George w\‘mtod a good man to assist 
ill turning out William Lennox, and he suggested the above-named 
gentleman, whom he called a friend of Chandos. His political prin- 
ciples must, liOAVCver, be in abeyance, for he said* that Durham "was 
doing all he could to get liim by the offer of a seat, and so forth ; if, 
therefore, he is undecided and wavering between Chandos and Dm ham, 
he must be a mighty impartial personage. I don’t think such a man 
will do, though just such as Lyiidhurst would be connected w'ith.’ 
(Vol. iii. p. 170.) 

One or two more passages, taken nearly at random, may 
interest our readers : — 

* I saw the day before yesterday a curious letter from Soutlicy to 
Brougham, which some day or other wdll ]>robably apjiear. Taylor 
showed it me. Brougham had written to him to ask liini wdiat lii.s 
opinion "was a^s to the eneouragernent that could be given to literaLuro, 
by rewarding or honoujung literary men, and suggested (I did not see 
his letter) that the Gueljihic Order sliould be bcstoived uj)on thorn. 
Southey’s reply w'as very courteous, but in a style of suppressed irony 
and forced politeness, and exhibited tl»c marks of a chiifed spirit, which 
was kept doAvn by an effort. “ You, my l^ord, are iioiv on the Con- 
“ servative side,” was one of his phrases, which implied that the Chan- 
cellor had not ahvays been on that side. He suggested that it might 
be useful to establish a sort of lay fellcwsliips ; 10,000Z. would give 10 
of 500/. and 25 of 200/. ; hut he proposed them not to reward the 
meritorious, but as a means of silencing or hiring the mischievous. It 
was evident, hoAveyer, tliat he laid no stress on this plan, or considered 
it practicable, and only proposed it because he thought he must suggest 
something. He said that honours might lie desirable to scientific men, 
as they were so considered on the Continent, and ^Newton and Davy 
had been titled, but for himself, if a Guelphic distinction was adopted, 

“ he should be a Ghiheliine'* lie ended by saying that all he asked 
for was a repeal of the Copyright 'Act, which took from the families of 
literary men the only property they had to give them, and this “ I ask 
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“ for with the earnestness of one who is conscious that he has lal^oured 
“ for po^iterity.” It is a remarkable letter.’ (Vol, ii. p. 112.) 

‘ I arn just come home from breakfasting with Henry Taylor to meet 
Wordsworth ; the same party as when he had Southey — Mill, Elliot 
Charle.s Villiers. Wordsworth may be bordering on sixty ; hard-fea- 
tured, brown, wrinkled, with pi-ominent teeth and a few scattered grey 
hairs, but nevertheless not a disagreeable countenance > and very cheer- 
ful, merry, courteous, and Uilkative, much more so than I should ha^'c 
expected from the grave and didactic character of his writings. He 
held forth on poetiy, painting, politics, and metaphysics, and with a 
grciit deal of eloquence ; he is more conversible and with a gi-eaterflow 
of animal spirits than Southey. He mentioned that he never wrote 
down as he composed, but composed walking, riding, or in bed, and 
wrote down after ; that Southey always composes at his desk. He 
talked a great deal of Brougham, whose talents and domestic virtues 
he greatly admires ; tliat he was very generous and affectionate in his 
disposition, full of duty and attention to his mother, and had adopted 
and provided for a whole family of his brother’s children, and treats his 
wife’s children as jf they were his own. He insisted upon taking them 
both wnth him to the drawing-room the other day when he went in 
state as (Chancellor. They remonstrated with him, but in vain.’ (Vol. 
ii. p. 120.) 

‘ Johnson liked Fox because he defended his pension, and said it was 
only to blame in not being large enough. “ Fox,” he said, “ is a liberal 
** man; he would always bo ‘‘ ‘ aut Csesar aut niillus; ” ’ Avhenever 1 
“ have seen him he has been nvllus'^ Lord Holland said Fox made it 
a rule never to bilk in Johnson’s presence, because he knew all his 
conversations were recorded for publication, and he did not choose to 
figure ill them.’ (Vol. ii. p. 3 1C.) 

‘ January '‘12n(L — Dined wuth Talleyrand the day before yesterday. 
Nobody th(‘re but liis attaches. After dinner he told me about his first 
residence in England, and his acquaintance with Fox and Pitt. He 
always talks in a kind of affectionate tone about the former, and is now 
meditating a visit to Mrs. Fox at St. Anne’s Hill, where he may see 
her surrounded with the \)usts, pictures, and recollections of Ikt hus- 
band. He delights to dwell on the simplicity, gaiety, childislincss, and 
profoundness of Fox. I asked him if he had ever known Pitt. lie 
said that Pitt came to Pheiins to learn French, and he was there at the 
same time on a visit to the Arclibishop, his uncle (whom I remember 
at Hartwell).’ (Vol. ii. p. 344.) 

‘ Septeinher lO/A. — At (Torhambury on Saturday till Monday. Dined 
on Friday witli Talleyrand, a great dinner to M. Thiers, the French 
Minister of Commerce, a little man, about as tall as Shell, and as mean 
and vulgar-looking, wearing spectacles, and with a squeaking voice. 
He was editor of the “ National,” an able writer, and one of the principal 
instigators of the llcvolution of July. It is said that he is a man of 
great ability and a good speaker, more in the familiar English than the 
jbombastical French style. Talleyraffd hj.s a high opinion of him. He 
wrote a history of the Revolution, which he now regrets ; it is well 
done, but the doctrine of fatalism which he puts forth in it he thinks 
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calculated to injure his reputation as a statesman. 1 met him again at 
dinner at Talleyrand’s yesterday with another gi-eat party, and last 
night he started on a visit to Birmingham and Liverpool.’ (Yol. iii. 
p. 31.) 

Prince Esterhazy told me a great deal about tlie Duke of Beich- 
stadt, who, if he had lived, would have probably played a great part 
in the world. He died of a premature decay, brought on appa- 
rently by over-exertion and over-excitement ; his talents were very 
conspicuous, he was petri dCamhitiony worsliipped the memory of his 
father, and for that reason never liked his modier ; his thoughts were 
incessantly turned towards France, and when lie heard of the days of 
July he said, “ Why was I not there to take my chance ? ” He evinced 
great affection and gratitude to his grandfather, who, while he scru- 
pulously observed all his obligations towards Louis Philippe, could not 
help feeling a secret pride in the aspiiing genius and ambition of Napo- 
leon’s son. He was well educated, and day and night pored over the 
history of his father’s glorious Ctareer. He delighted in military exer- 
cises, and npt only shone at the head of his regiment, but had already 
acquired the hereditary art of ingratiating himself, with the soldiers. 
Esterhazy told me one anecdote in piirticular, which shows the absorbing 
passion of his soul overpowering the usual propensities of his age. He 
was to make his first appearance in public at a ball at Lady Cowley’s 
(to which he had shown great anxiety to go), and was burning with 
impatience to amuse himself with dancing and flirting with the beauties 
he had admired in the Prater. He went, but there he met two French 
marshals — Marmont and Maison. He had no eyes or ears but for them ; 
from nine in the evening to five the next morning he devoted himself 
to these marshals, and conversed with them without ceasing. Though 
he knew well enough all the odium that attached to Marmont, he said 
to him that he was too happy to have the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of one who had been among his father’s earliest com- 
panions, and who could tell him so many interesting details of his 
earlier days. Marmont subsequently cither did give or was to have 
given him lessons in strateg}'.’ (Yol. iii. pp. 374, 375.) 

These are examples, and almost c^ ery page would furnish 
others equally interesting, of the varied contents of these 
volumes. As we have shown, the autlior is not always right ; 
but at least he speaks his mind, as he formed it at the time, 
and photographs 'vividly the lights and shadows as they 
passed. 

The more studied descriptions are those of Canning, Well- 
ington, Peel, Brougham, Grey, Lyndhurst, Stanley, and 
O’Connell ; and of his estimate of these distinguished men we 
shall say a few 'W'ords. In regard to all of them there is an 
infusion of the cynical in the style in which he writes of them ; 
nor does he spare hard wprds to express his disfavour. But 
when all the passages are put together, as forming his ultimate 
opinion, as we have already said, they rather gain than suffer 
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at the critic’s hands. On the whole, the author’s sympathies 
seem to have been more with Canning than with any of the 
great startesmen he mentions. He admired his genius, which 
all did, but he seems to have had a higher estimate of his 
qualities as a Minister than has always been accorded him by 
posterity. We are inclined to think that in this respect Mr. 
Greville does him no more than justice. The natural liberality 
of his mind, and his perspicacious insight into the present and 
future, were heavily weighted by his past political career and 
associates. Had he survived he would probably have been a 
great Minister ; although it is quite possible that the popu- 
larity he would have acquired might have delayed longer the 
strong exhibition of public opinion which carried the Catholic 
Relief Bill and the Reform Bill. Mr. Greville allows him 
little weight of character : but the atmosphere of the Court of 
George IV. was not favourable to the highest forms of polit- 
ical integrity, and the dislike of many of the Tory party was 
probably as much^owing to his want of fortune and aristocratic 
connexion, combined with the Liberal tendency of his views, 
as it was to any supposed shortcoming in that respect. 

There is no better account extant of the circumstances which 
led to the dissolution of Lord Liverpool’s Government, and the 
formation of that of Canning, than that which is contained in 
the first and second of these volumes. The author does not 
appear to have been much acquainted with Canning, but he 
was so with many of his friends, in particular with Lord 
George Bentinck, who was his private secretary, of w'hom he 
says that he did not believe such another man as Canning ever 
existed. After relating the details of his illness *nd death, 
the seeds of which were sown at the Duke of York’s funeral, 
he goes on : — 

‘ Canning concealed nothing from Mrs. (’anning, nor from Charles 
Ellis. When absent from Mrs. C. he wrote everything to her in the 
greatest detail. Canning’s iiidustiy was such that he never left a 
moment unemployed, and such was the clearness of his head that he 
could address himself almost at the same time to several different sub- 
jects with perfect precision and 'without the least embarrassment. He 
wrote very last, but not last enough for his mind, composing much 
quicker than he could commit his ideas to paper. He could not bear 
to dictate, because nobody could write fast enough for him ; but on one 
occasion, when he had the gout in his hand and could not write, he 
stood by the fire iind dictated at the same time a despatch on Greek 
affairs to George Bentinck and one on South American politics to 
Howard de Walden, each writing as IJist as he could, while he turned 
from one to the other without hesitatioii 6r embarrassment.’ (Vol. i. 
p. lOG.) 
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‘ The Duke of* Wellington tfilkcd of Canning the other day a great 
deal^at my mother's. He said his Clients were astonishing, his com- 
positions admirable, that lie possessed the art of saying exactly what 
was necessary, and passing over tliose topics on which it was not 
advisable to touch, his Ibrtility and resources inexhaustible. He 
thought him the finest sjieaker he had ever heard ; though he prided 
himself extremely upon his compositions, he would patiently endure 
any criticisms upon such papers as he subinitced for the consideration 
of the Ciibinet, and would allow them to be allered in any way that 
was suggested ; he (the Duke) particularly had often “ cut and hacked” 
his papers, and Canning never made the least objection, but was always 
ready to adopt the suggestions of his collcjaguek. It was not so, however, 
in conversation and discussion. Any difference of opinion or dissent from 
his views threw him into ungovernable rage, and on such occasions ho 
iUiW out with a violence which, tlic Duke, said, had often compelled 
him to be silent that he mig!it not be involved in bitter personal alter- 
cation. He said that Canning Avas usually very silent in tlio Cabinet, 
seldom spoke at all, luit wlicn be did ho maintained his opinions Avith 
extraordinary tenacity. He said that he Avas one of the idlest of men. 
TJiis I do not believe, for 1 liaA-^c always heai‘d tlivt he saw everything 
and did everything himself. Not a desj)ateh was received that he did 
not read, nor one written that he did not dictate or correct.’ (Vcl. i. 
pp. 107, 1G8.) 

Mr. Grcville suggests that the Duke of Wellington disliked 
and suspected Caiiniiig, because at the time of the breaking uj) 
of the Liverpool (jrovernment he thouglit he was negotiating 
Avith the Whigs : in which surmise perhaps there Avas some 
truth. He also states, on the authority of Lord (ieorge Ben- 
tinck, that the recognition of the South American Republics 
Avas opposed by the Duke of Wellington, and Avas very dis- 
tasteful to 'the King ; Avho, however, was reconciled to it in 
the end, and took credit for it. Of the cclehrated speech ‘ I 
‘ called a new Avorld into existence to redress the balance 
‘ of the old,’ Mr. Grcville says ‘ the “ 1 ” Avas not relished.’ 

With all his admiration, however, lor the man, his summary 
of his character is, as usual, severe. He says (vol. i. p. 2G7), 
writing in 1830, ^ I believe it to be irapos&ible for a man of 
‘ squeamish and uncoini)roinising virtue to be a successful 
^ politician ; ’ and he proceeds as follows : — 

* If Canning had had a fair field, he Avould Imve done great things, 
for hia lolly and ambitious genius took an immense sAveep, and the 
vigour of his intellect, his penetration and sagacity, enabled him to 
form mighty plans and work them out with success; but it is impos- 
sible to believe that he Avas a high-minded man, that he spurned every- 
thing that Avas dishonest, uric.*indid, and ungenllcmanlike ; he was not 
above tj'ick and intrigue, and this Avas the fault of hia character, which 
Avas unequal to his genius and understa Riding. ‘However, notwitlistancl- 
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ing his fiiilinga lie was the greatest man we have had for a ](»ig time, 
and if life had been spared to him, and opposition had not bt*en too 
much fcr him, he would have raised our character abroad, and perhaps 
found remedies for our difficulties at home. What a difference between 
his position and that of the Duke of Wellington’s ! Everybody is 
disposed to support the latter and give him unlimited oredit for good 
intentions. The former was obliged to carry men’s approbartioii by 
storm, and the moment he had failed, or been cAught tripping, he 
would have been lost.’ (Vol. i. p. 2C8.) 

These are strong expressions, probably too strong for the 
subject of thena, aliliough they may truly indicate where his 
political character was weakest. The unquestionable personal 
influence which Canning acquired, when he wished, seems in- 
consistent with the absence of high spirit; and there are many 
things in this book which go far to produce the opposite im- 
pression. 

The Duke of Wellington is the principal figure in these 
volumes. *^1 he author lived on terms of intimacy with him, 
and was admitted to much of liis confidence. So close an 
observer could not fail to see the faults and weaknesses, if 
such there were, as well as the great and noble qualities he 
possessed. Nor docs he escape the censor’s lash, laid on in 
unmeasured terms. But wc arc bound to say, after reading 
this very curious record of his political life, for the book em- 
braces a large proportion of it, that differing as we have always 
done from the politics of the Duke of Wellington, we think he 
comes out of the scrutiny entirely untarnished, a high-minded, 
patriotic man, bound up no doubt with the movements and even 
the intrigues of his party, but for the most holding his head 
loftily above them, and always ready to sacrifice his personal 
ends to what might seem to be the general benefit. Mr. 
(Trcville does not alwaj's seem to give him this credit, but we 
think he comes to thisjoonclusion in the end. 

Mr. (jrcville follows the Duke of Wellington’s political 
career with considerable minuteness from the breaking up of 
the Liverpool administration in 1826, to the conclusion of this 
part of the Journal in 1837. Sometimes he is full of praise 
and admiration : sometimes very critical and disparaging, 
but in the end his respect and veneration for the Duke far 
preponderate over every other consideration. He says of his 
position in 1829, when at the head of the Government, and 
during the debates on the Catholic Relief Bill: — 

‘ The fact is, he is a man of great energy, decision, and authority, 
and his character lias been formed Ijy the events of his life, and by the 
extraordinary circumstances which ha^^e raised him to a situation 
higher than any subject has attained in modern times. That his great 
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infiuenos is indispensable to carry this question, and therefore most 
useful at this time, cannot be doubted, for he can address the King in 
a style which no other Minister could adopt. He treats with him as 
with an equal, and the King stands completely in awe of him. It will 
be long before a correct and impartial estimate is formed of the Duke’s 
character and abilities ; his talents, however, must be of a very supe- 
rior, though not of the most shining description. Whatever he may 
be, he is at this moment one of the most powerful Ministers this coun- 
try has ever seen.* (Vol. i. p. 176.) 

He praises his style of speaking frequently. ^ I like his 
^ speaking : it is so much to the point : nd nonsense and ver- 
' biage about it, and he says strongly and simply what he has 
^ to say ’ (vol. i. p. 278). 

The first elaborate criticism on his political character occurs 
in 1830, when revolution was striding over Europe, and all 
was anxiety and foreboding. He says : — 

‘ In tliese difficult circumstances, and in the midst of possibilities so 
tremendous, it is awful to reflect upon the ^"ery m\:)derate portion of 
wisdom and sagacity which is allotted to those by whom our affairs are 
managed. I am by no means easy as to the Duke of Wellington’s 
sufficiency to meet sucli difficulties ; the habits of his mind arc not 
those of patient investigation, profound knowledge of human nature, 
and cool, discriminating sagacity. He is exceedingly ([uick of apprehen- 
sion, but deceived by his own quickness into thinking he knows more 
than be does. He has amazing confidence in himself, which is fostered 
by die deference of those around him and the long experience of his 
military successes. He is upon ordinary occasions right-headed and 
sensible, but he is beset by weaknesses and passions which must, and 
continually do, blind his judgment. Above all he wants that suavity 
of manner, thoFt watchfulness of observation, that jx)wer of taking great 
and enlarged views of events and characters, and of Aveighing opposite 
interests and probabilities, which arc essentially necessary in circum- 
stances so delicate, and in which one false step, any hasty measure, or 
even incautious expression, may be attended with consequences of 
immense importance. I feel justified in this view of his political fitness 
by contemplating the whole course of his career, and the signal failure 
which has marked all his foreign policy. If Canning was now alive we 
might hope to steer through these difficulties, but if he had lived we 
should probably never have been in them. He was the only statesman 
who had sagacity to enter into and comprehend the spirit of the times, 
and to put himself at the head of that movement which was no longer 
to be arrested. The inarch of Liberalism (as it is called) would not be 
stopped, and this he knew, and he resolved to govern and lead instead 
of opposing it. The idiots who so rejoiced at the removal of this 
master mind (which alone could have saved them from the effects of 
their own folly) thought to stem the torrent in its course, and it has 
overwhelmed them. It is unquestionable that the Duke has too much 
participated in their sentiments and passions, and, though he never 
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mixed himself with their proceedings, regarded them with a favoftrable 
eye, nor does he ever seem to have been aware of the immensity of the 
peril which they were incurring. The urgency of tlie danger will un- 
questionably increase the impatience of those who already tliink the 
present Government incapable of cairying on the public business, and 
now that we arc placed in a situation the most inti'icat^ (since the 
French Revolution) it is by no means agreeable to. .think that such 
enormous interests are at the mercy of tlie Duke's awkward squad.’ 
(Vol. ii. pp. 41, 42.) 

This is followed by a still sharper condemnation of him as a 
Minister w^hen his government came to an end in the end of 
1830. He says of him : — 

His is one of those mixed characters which it is difficult to praise 
or blame without the risk of doing them more or less than justice. He 
has talents which the event has proved to be sufficient to make him 
the second (and, now that Napoleon is gone, the first) general of the 
age, but which could not make him a tolerable Minister. Confident, 
presumptuous, and^dictatorial, but frank, open, and good-humoured, 
lie contrived to rule in the Cabinet without mortifying his colleagues, 
and he has brought it to ruin without forfeiting their regard. Choos- 
ing with a very slender stock of knowledge to take upon himself the 
sole direction of every department of Government, he completely sank 
under the burden. Originally imbued with the principles of Lord 
Oastlereagh and the Holy Alliance, he brought all those predilections 
witli him into office. Incapable of foreseeing the mighty events with 
which tlie future was big, and of comprehending the prodigious altera- 
tion which the moral character of Europe had undergone, he pitted 
himself against Canning in the Cabinet, and stood up as the assertor 
of maxims both of foreign and domestic policy which that great 
statesman saw were no longer fitted for the times we live in.* (Vol. ii. 

The remainder of the passage is still more severe, but it ends 
with this note: — 

\_Memoran(lum added hy Mr, Greville in April 1850.] 

* N.B. — I leave this as it is, though it is unjust to the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; but such as my impressions were at the time they shall re- 
main, to be corrected afterwards when necessary. It would be very 
wrong to impute selfishness to him in the ordinary sense of the term, 
lie coveted power, but he was perfectly disinterested, a great patriot if 
ever there was one, and he was always animated by a strong and 
abiding sense of duty. I have done him justice in other places, and 
there is after all a great deal of trutli in what I have said here.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 84.) 

He resumes the subject again in 1831, at considerable length: 
laments that the Tory party shoq^d have its deliberations 
ruled by the obstinacy and prejudices of the Duke. Again 
he adds a note, dated in 1838, but thinks he has not done him 
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injustice. He says afterwards (vol. ii. p. 305), June 1, 1831, 
that he met the Duke of Wellington at dinner yesterday and 
aftenvards had a long talk with him, not on politics. ^ I 

* never see and converse with him without reproacliing myself 
' for the sort of hostility I feel and express towards his politi- 
^ cal conduct; for there arc a simplicity, a gaiety, and natural 

* urbanity and good humour in him which are remarkably cap- 
^ tivating in so great a man.’ The critic’s heart is still further 
softened as this volume proceeds; for in 1833, on the occasion 
of a ride with him through St. James's Park, and in relation 
to the respect evinced to him by the jiublic, he says : — 

^ Much, too, as I have regretted and censured the enormous errors of 
his political career (at times), I believe that this sentiment is in a great 
degree produced by the justice which is done to liis j>olil;ical character, 
sometimes mistaken, but always high-minded and patriotic, and never 
mean, false, or selfish. If he has aimed at power, and overrated liis 
own capacity for wielding it, it has been with the purest intentions, 
and the inOwSt conscientious views.’ (Vol. ii. p. 373:) 

Putting epithets and adjectives aside, in 'which he deals 
much too freely, the picture Mr. Greville gives us of the 
Duke of Wellington as a politician and a minister is graphic, 
and we think not far from just. His pride in his own quick- 
ness and decision, his tenacity where he thought he could su(i- 
ceed, and his courage in yielding where he saw he could not ; 
his sympathy with old absolutist principles, and yet a clear- 
sighted prevision that their day was nearly over ; the entire 
fearlessness and courage of the man, and his patriotic loyalty 
to his sovereign and his country, come out in the end in the 
most distinct colours. He was not a great politician, or a 
great minister, in any sense. His views of policy were not 
large, and he had no popular leanings or sympathies. But he 
'W’^as, in addition to being a great soldier, a very clever man ; 
and both his natural simplicity of character, and wdiat he felt 
due to his great reputation, raised him above much of the 
littleness of party. 

More interesting to us than Mr. Grcville’s estimate of his 
political career are one or two notices of conversations with 
him on some of his military performances. 

The following, as reported at first hand from the Duke of 
Wellington himself, are well worth transcribing; — 

* Upon one occasion only the Spaniards gained a victory, the day on 
which St. Sebastian was stormed. Soult attacked a Spanish corps 
commanded by General Freyre. u When tlic Duke was informed of the 
attack he hastened to the scene of action and placed two Hritish divi- 
sions in reserve, to support the Spaniards, but did not allow them to 
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come into action, lie found the Spaniards running away as fast as 
they could. He asked them where they were going. They said they 
were tak^g off the wounded. He immediately sent and ordered the 
gates of Irun, to which they wore flying, to be shut against them, and 
sent to Frejre to desire him to rally his men. This was done, and 
tliey sustained the attack of the French ; but General Freyre sent to 
the Duke to beg he would let his divisions support him, as he could 
not maintain himself much longer. The Duke said t© Freyre’s aide- 
de-camp, “ If I let a single man fire, the Englisli will swear they gained 
the victory, and lie had much better do it all himself ; besides, look 
through my glass, and you will see the French are retreating.*^ This 
was the case, for a violent storm of rain had occurred, and the French, 
who had crossed a river, finding that it began to swell, and that their 
bridges ^vere in danger of being carried away, had begun to retreat. 
The Spaniards maintained their position, but the Duke said he believed 
they owed it to the storm more than to their own resolution.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 69.) 

*The Duke said he had been struck down by a musket shot whilst 
reconnoitring the enemy as they were retreating in the Pyrenees. The 
people round him t]jought he was killed, but he got up directly. Alava 
was wounded a few minutes before him, and Major Brooke nearly at 
the same time. He is of opinion that Massena was the best French 
general to whom he was ever opposed. 

‘ He said that Bonaparte had not the patience requisite for defensive 
operations. His last campaign (before the capture of Paris) was very 
brilliant, probably the ablest of all his performances. The Duke is of 
opinion that if he liad possessed greater patience he would have suc- 
ceeded in compelling the Allies to retreat ; but they had adopted so 
judicious a system of defence tliat he Avas foiled in the impetuous 
attacks he made upon them, and after a partial failure which he met 
Avith, Avhcii he attacked Bliicher at Laon and Craon, he got tired of 
])ursuing a course Avliich afforded no great results, and leaving a strong 
body under Marmont to watch Blucher, he threw himself into the rear 
of the Grand Army. The march upon Paris entirel}^ disconcerted him 
and finished the war. The Allies could not have maintained them- 
selves much longer, and h^d he continued to keep his force concen- 
trated, and to carry it as occasion reqidred against one or other of the 
two armies, the Duke thinks he must eventually have forced them to 
retreat, and that their retreat would have been a difficult operation. 
The British army could not have reached the scene of operations for 
two months. The Allies did not dare attack Napoleon ; if he had 
himself come up he should certainly have attacked him, for his army 
was the best that ever existed.’ (Vol. i. pp. 71, 72.) 

* Wh&rsted^ Decemher IQth , — I left Woburn on Thursday night last, 
and got here on Friday morning. The Lievens, Worcesters, Duke of 
Wellington, Neumann, and Montagu were here. The Duke went 
away yesterday. We acted chtuades, which were very well done. 
Yesterday we went to shoot at Sir Philip Brooke’s. As we went in 
the carriage, the Duke talked a great dbal about the battle of Waterloo 
and different things relating to that campaign. He said that he had 
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50,00^ men at Waterloo. He began tbe campaign with 85,000 men, 
lost 5,000 men on the IGtli, and had a corps of 20,000 men at Hal 
under Prince Frederick. He said that it was remarkable that nobody 
who had ever spoken of these operations had ever made mention of 
that corps, and Bonaparte was certainly ignorrint of it. In this corps 
were the best of the Dutch troops ; it had been placed there because 
the Duke expected tbe attack to be made on that side. He said that 
the French army was the best army tliat was ever seen, and that in the 
previous operations Bonaparte’s march upon Belgium was the finest 
thing ever was done — so rapid and so well combined. Ills object was 
to beat the armies in detail, and this object succeeded in so far as that 
he attacked them separately ; but from the extraordinary celerity with 
which the allied armies were got togetlier he was not able to realise 
the advantages he had promised himself. The Duke says that they 
certainly were not prepared for this attack, as the French liad previously 
broken up the roads by wbicli their army advanced ; but as it was in 
summer this did not render tliein impassable, lie says that Bonaparte 
beat the Prussians in a most extraordinary way, as the battle was 
gained in less than four hours ; but that it would probably have been 
more complete if he had brought a greater nuyibor of troops into 
action, and not detached so large a body against the British corps. 
There were 40,000 men opixjsed to the Duke on the IGth, but he says 
that the attack was not so powerful as it ought to have been with such 
a force. The French had made a long march the day before the battle, 
and had driven in the Prussian posts in the evening. I asked him if 
he thought Bonaparte had committed any fault. 11c said he thought 
he had committed a fault in attacking him in the position of Waterloo ; 
that his object ought to have been to remove him ns far as possible 
from the Prussian army, and that he ought consequently to have moved 
upon Hal, and to have attempted to penetrate by the same road by 
which the Duke had himself advanced. He had always calculated upon 
Bonaparte’s doing this, and for this jjurpose he had posted 2(1,000 men 
under Prince Frederick at Hal, lie said that the position at VV^aterlot* 
was uncommonly strong, but that tlic strength of it consisted alone in 
the two farms of Hougoumont and La Ilaye Saintc, both of which were 
admirably situated and adapted for defence. In Hougoumont there 
were never more than from 300 to 500 men, who were reinforced as it 
was necessary ; and although the French repeatedly attacked this point, 
and sometimes with not less tlian 20,000 men, they never could even 
ajjproach it. Had tliey obtained possession of it, they could not have 
maintained it, as it was open on one side to the whole fire of the 
English lines, whilst it was sheltered on the side towards the French. 
The Duke said the farm of La Haye Sainte was still better than that of 
Hougoumont, and that it never would have been taken if the officer 
who was commanding there had not neglected to make an aperture 
through which ammunition could be conveyed to his garrison.’ (Vol. i. 
pp. 39-41.) 

On the occurrence of, the French Revolution in 1830, Mar- 
mont came to London, and Mr. Greville had more than one 
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conversation with him on military affairs. It is interesting to 
compare his account of the position of the contending forces 
in the’ campaign of 1814 with that of the Duke of Wellington. 

^ At night . — ^Went to Lady Glengall’s to meet Marmont. He likes 
talking of his adventures, but he had done his Paris talk before I got 
there ; however, he said a great deal about old campaigning and Bona- 
parte, which, as well as I recollect, I will put down: ‘ 

* As to the battle of Salamanca, he remarked that, without meaning 
to detract from the glory of the English arms, he was inferior in force 
there; our army was provided with eveiy thing, well paid, and the 
country favour;iblc, his “ denut^c de tout,” without pay, in a hostile 
country ; that all his provisions came from a great distance and under 
great escorts, and his communications were kept up in the same way. 
I repeated what the Duke of Wellington had once told me, that if the 
Emperor had continued the same plan, and fallen back on Paris, he 
would have obliged the Allies to retreat, and asked him what he 
thought. He rather agreed with this, but said the Emperor had con- 
ceived one of the most splendid pieces of strategy that ever had been 
devised, which failed by the disobedience of Eugene. He sent orders 
to Eugene to assemble his army, in which he had 35,000 French 
troops, to amuse the Austrians by a negotiation for the evacuation of 
Italy ; to throw the Italian troops into Alexandria and Mantua ; to 
destroy the other fortresses, and going by forced marches with his 
French troops, force the passage of Mont Cenis, collect the scattered 
corps d'ai'inee of Augereau (who was near Lyons) and another French 
general, which would make his force amount to above 60,000 men, and 
burst upon the rear of the Allies so as to cut oflP all their communica- 
tions. These orders he sent to Eugene, but Eugene “ revait d’etre roi 
“ d’ltalie apres sa chute,” and he sent his aide-de-camp Tascher to 
excuse himself. The movement was not made, and the game was up. 
Lady Dudley Stewart was there, Lucien’s daughter (jnd Bonaparte’s 
niccc. Marmont was presented to hex*, and she heard him narrate all 
this ; there is something very simple, striking, and soldierlike in his 
manner and appearance. He is going to Russia.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 33-G.) 

Turning to the Duke of Wellington’s comrade and col- 
league, Sir Robert Peel, we find his career, merits, and 
character as clearly delineated and as sharply canvassed as 
those of the her(» of Waterloo: the same infusion of asperity, 
and the same unreserved acknowledgment of his undoubted 
power and ability. There is this difference, that while the 
author knew and lilced the Duke of Wellington, he does not 
seem to have been on terms of familiarity with Peel (as indeed 
very few people were) or to have found him congenial. He 
only once speaks of meeting him in society, and thus ^^sciibes 
him : — 

‘ November 13i/x, 1833. — To Buck&ham, where I met Sir Robert 
Peel. He is very agreeable in society. It is a toss-up whether he 
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talks or Clot; but if lie thaws, and is in good humour and spirits, he is 
lively, entertaining, and abounding in anecdotes, which he tells ex-' 
treinely well/ (Vol. iii. p. il5.) 

AV e infer from this that he was not one of his intimates, or 
we should not have had to wait till the third volume for tliis 
testimony to his conversational powers, which we believe to be 
entirely deserved. To his debating ability he does ample but 
rather unwilling justice ; but grumbles at his cold temperament, 
and condemns his political inconsistency. Among many notices 
of his political career, few of them 'vvithouli considerable indi- 
cations of dislike, or at least distaste, the following account 
of the position which he occupied in 1834 is the most elaborate, 
and on the whole the fairest : — 

* Peel’s is an enviable position ; in the prime of life, with an immense 
fortune, facile princeps in the House of Commons, unsliackled by party 
connexions and prejudices, universally regarded as the ablest man, 
and with (on the whole) a very high character, free from the cares of 
office, able to devote himself to liteniturc, to politi/is, or idleness, as 
the fancy takes him. No matter how unruly the House, how impatient 
or fatigued, the moment he rises all is silence, and he is sure of being 
heard with profound attention and respect. This is the enjoyable 
period of his life, and he must make the most of it, for when time and 
the hour sliall bring about his return to power, his cares and anxieties 
will begin, and with whatever success his ambition may hereafter be 
crowned, he will hardly fail to look back with regret to this holiday 
time of his political career. How free and light he must feel at being 
liberated from the shackles of Ids old connexions, and at being able to 
take any part that his sense ol' his own interests or of the public exi- 
gencies may point out ! And then the sjitisfactory consciousnc'ss of 
being by far tl^ moat eminent man in the House of Commons, to see 
and feel the respect he inspires and the consideration he enjoys. It is 
a melancholy proof of the decadence of ability and eloquence in that 
House, when Peel is the first, and, excc2)t Stanley, almo.st the only real 
orator in it. He speaks with great energy, great dexterity — his 
language is powerful and easy ; he reasons well, hits hard, and replies 
with remarkable promptitude and effect ; but he is at an immense dis- 
tance below the great models of eloquence, Pitt, Fox, and Canning ; his 
voice is not melodious, and it is a little monotonous ; his action is very 
ungraceful, his person and manner are vulgar, and he has certain tricks 
in his motions which exhibit that vulgarity in a manner almost offen- 
sive, and which is only redeemed by the real power of his speeches. 
His great merit consists in his judgment, tact and discretion, his facility, 
promptitude, tliorough knowledge of the assembly he addresses, famili- 
arity with the details of every sort of Parliamentary business, and the 
great command he has over himself. He never was a great favourite 
of mine, but I am satisfied that lie is the fittest man to be Minister, and 
I theiefoe wish to see him retiix-n to power.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 64, 65.) 

Tliis tribute is to a considerable ' extent extorted : for in 
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many prior passages he looks rather with alarm than pl^sure 
to his future power. In 1835, we have this renewed testimony 
to his ascendancy in debate : — 

^ On Friday night, on the debate upon Irish Tithes, Peel | bowled 
down his opponents, Howick, Rice, and Thomson, like so many nine- 
pins ; for, besides his vigour and power in debate, his mbmory is so 
tenacious and correct, that they never can make any mistakes without 
his detecting them ; and he is inconceivably ready in all references to 
former debates and their incidents, and the votes and speeches of indi- 
vidual members. It cannot be denied that he is a great performer in 
his present part. Old ^ir Robert, who must have been a man of 
exceeding shrewdness, predicted that his full energies would never be 
developed till he w’as in the highest place, and had the sole direction of 
affairs ; and his brother Lawrence, who told this to Henry de Ros, said 
tljat in early youth he evinced the same obstinate and unsocial disposi- 
tion, which has since been so remarkable a feature of his character. 1 
wish he was not hamjiered with the Irish Church fetters, which he 
cannot throw oif.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 232, 233.) 

In the prior re/erences to Peel there is a suggestion, appa- 
rently quite falsified by the event, that there had been a 
momentary coolness between him and the Duke of Wellington, 
arising out of Peel’s refusal to join the Government which the 
Duke attempted to form in May 1832. In one passage he 
attributes to Lord Lyndhurst the following description of the 
demeanour of the two great chiefs at the Cabinet : — ^ That in 
‘ the Cabinet, he (the Duke of Wellington) was always candid 
^ and reasonable ; not so Peel. He, if his opinion was not 
^ adopted, would take up a newspaper and sulk.’ And again, 
in reference to the resignation of Lord Grey in 1832, of which 
the author gives a long and curious account, he says : — ^ No 
^ cordiality, however, can exist again between him (Peel) and 
‘ the Duke and his friends ; and should the Whig Government 
‘ be expelled, the animosity and disunion engendered by these 
‘ circumstances, will malfe it extremely difficult to form a Tory 
‘ administration.’ He adds, however, this note : — ^ In a short 
‘ time it was all made up — forgiven if not forgotten.’ (Vol. iii. 
]). 328.) 

Taken as a whole, however, the part of the criticism on this 
great statesman’s political character which seems to us to be 
most substantially just is that on the consistency of his public 
conduct. The rest had doubtless some foundation in the tem- 
jjerament of the man ; but the strong expressions which our 
author applied to him, as those in which he sometimes speaks 
of the Duke of Wellington, must be taken as the expression 
of a momentary impression ratlief than his deliberate opinion. 
Peel was quite capable of attaching, and he did attach to him 
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a cirele of warm and devoted followers^ whom his sagacity 
singled out to be, and who have since proved, leaders of afikirs 
and of opinion in this country. So far was he, as out author 
suggests, from being cold to the rising statesmen of the day, 
he chiefly if not alone of the ministers of this century, fos- 
tered the early promise of public men — a great quality in the 
leader of a party, and one too often neglected. He outlived 
the unfavourable impressions which his course on the Catholic 
Relief Bill had created, and which his resolute and manly 
policy on the Com Laws entirely overshadowed ; and went down 
to his untimely grave honoured and lamented by all parties, 
leaving behind him the fame, not of a great debater merely, 
but of a great and successful Minister. 

Our space will not allow us to follow out in the same detail 
the other prominent portraits in the gallery. That of Lord 
Stanley, the future Lord Derby, is, perhaps, nearer the truth 
than most of them. Mr. Greville is too disparaging and severe 
in some of the epithets which he applies to *Lord G rey ; nor 
can a Whig read without something of indignation the slighting 
terms in which he speaks of one to whom the Liberal party and 
the country owe so deep a debt of gratitude. That a statesman 
who had won his early laurels forty years before, and had held 
the banner flying through many dark years of depression and 
desertion — who had earned the rest wbich he coveted, as he 
himself said, 

‘ Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of case,’ — 

should have felt the troubles and intrigues of the stormy 
period of 1831 press hardly on his nerves, or even on his 
temper, is neither wonderful, nor a fit subject for sarcasm. Yet 
Mr. Greville does ample justice to bis great oratorical power ; 
and those who venerate his memory might find the fullest 
testimony to the constancy, fidelity, and loftiness of his cha- 
racter in the narrative which these volumes contain. Mr. 
Greville justly calls him ^ the most finished orator of the day ’ 
‘{vol. ii. p. 88). lie tells the following anecdote, illustrative 
of his intellectual vigour: — 

‘ Stanley said there would be a great speech from Lord Grey, talked 
of his power in that line, thought his reply at five in the morning on 
the Catholic question the most perfect speecli that ever was made, lie 
WQuld rather have made it than four of Lord Brougham’s. He 
jgave the following instance of Lord Grey’s readiness and clear-headed 
accuracy. In one of the debates on die West India question, he went 
to Stanley, who was standing upder the gallery, and asked him on 
what calculation he had allotfed sum of twenty millions. Stanley 
explained to him a complicated series of figures, of terms of years, 
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interest, compound interest, value of labour, &c., after which Lord 
Grey went back to his place, rose, and went through the whole with as 
much clearness and precision as if all these details had been familiar to 
his mind/ (Vol. iii. p. 10.) 

He adds, ^ It is very extraordinary that he should unite so 

* much oratorical and parliamentary power with sucli weakness 
^ of character. He is a long way from a great* man after all.’ 
So Mr, Greville says of him as of most of his contemporaries; 
but his vision was narrowed by too close vicinity to his object 
The country has judged him differently, and nothing in these 
volumes will disturb their verdict. 

The author reserves all the vials of his asperity for his 
character of Brougham. Full of unspeakable admiration for 
his transcendent and wonderful ability, and of scorn, contempt, 
and denunciation of his conduct and motives^ are the many 
pages which he devotes to an analysis of the qualities of that 
most extraordinary man. The following is the first impression 
of him described •in the Journal, in 1828: — 

* About three weeks ago I passed a few days at Panshanger, where I 
met Brougham ; he came from Saturday till Monday morning, and 
from the hour of his arrival to that of his departure he never ceased 
talking. The party was agreeable enough — ^Luttrell, Rogers, &c. — 
but it was comical to see how the latter was provoked at Brougham^s 
engrossing all the talk, though he could not help listening with plea- 
sure. Brougham is certainly one of the most remarkable men I ever 
met ; to siiy nothing of what he is in the world, his almost childish 
gaiety and animal spirits, his humour mixed with sarcasm, but not ill- 
iiatUTod, his wonderful information, and the facility with which he 
handles every subject, from the most grave and severe to the most 
trifling, displaying a mind full of varied and extensive information and 
a memory which has suffered nothing to escape it, I never saw any 
man whose conversation impressed me with such an idea of his superi- 
ority over all others. As Rogers said the morning of his departure, 

“ This morning Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Lord Chesterfield, and a great many more went away in one 
postchaise.” * ('Vol. ii. pp. 117, 118.) 

Even then, however, he adds: — ^ After all Brougham is 
^ only a living and very remarkable instance of the inefficacy 

* of the most splendid talents, unless they are accompanied 
^ tvith other qualities which scarcely admit of definition, but 
^ which must serve the same purpose that ballast does for a 
^ ship.’ Subsequently, in 1830, he writes, after the formation 
of the Grey Government: — 

November 2^nd, — [The day on wj^ich Brougham took his seat on 
the Woolsack.] Dined yesterday at SeftAn’s; nobody there but Lord 
Grey and his fiimily, Brougham and Montrond, the latter just come 
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from Baris. It was excessively agreeable. Lord Grey in excellent 
spirits, and Brougham, whom Sefton bantered from the beginning to 
the end of dinner. Be Brougham^s political errors what they may, his 
gaiety, temper, and admirable social qualities make him delightful, to 
say nothing of his more solid merits, of liberality, generosity, and 
charity ; for* charity it is to have taken the whole family of one of his 
brothets who is dead — nine children — and maintained and educated 
them.’ (Vol. ii. p. 69.) 

Four years after, the following entry occurs, which is 
creditable to the writer’s candour if it be not in some part, at 
least, a key to his sentiments : — * 

‘ His friends think him much altered in s])irits and appeanuice : he 
has never shaken off his unhappiness at his brother’s death, to whom 
he seems to liave been tenderly attached. It is only justice to acknow- 
ledge his virtues in private life, ivliich are unquestionably conspicuous. 
I am conscious of having often spoken of him with asperity, and it is 
some satisfaction to my conscience to do him this justice. When the 
greatest (I will not say the best) men are often influenced by pique or 
j^assion, by a hundred petty feelings which their “philosophy cannot 
silence or their temperament obeys, it is no wonder that we poor 
wretches who are cast in less perfect moulds should be still more liable 
to tliese pernicious influences ; and it is only by keeping an habitual 
watch over our own minds and thoughts, and steadily resolving never 
to be turned from considerations of justice and truth, that Ave can hope 
to walk through life with integrity and impartiality. I believe what I 
have said of Brougham to be correct in tlie main — that he is false, 
tricking, ambitious, and unprincipled, and as such I will show him up 
when I can — but though 1 do not like him and he has oflended me — 
that is, has wounded my vanity (the greatest of all offences) -^1 only 
fed it the more necessary on that account to be on my guard against 
my own impressions and prejudices, and to take f*vory opportunity of 
exhibiting the favourable side of the picture, and render justice to the 
talents and virtues which cannot bo denied him.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 76, 77.) 

The author, in his narrative, tiy^ces very graphically 
Brougham’s remarkable career, from the period of the Queen’s 
trial, until his great and as it proved permanent downfall in 
1835. To his wonderful powers of debate he is never tired of 
recurring ; and in one passage, on the Irish Church Bill, when 
Peel and Stanley had it all their own way, he wonders how it 
would flutter the Conservative camp could they have hut one 
half hour of Brougham. 

Of the charges of insincerity and treachery which so often 
recur in these volumes it is needless to speak here. It is not 
the first time they have been made ; but Mr. Greville leaves us, 
as others have left us, much jin the dark as to the specific acts 
on which they have been founded. Some thin^, however, are 
plain enough. Brougham certainly wanted ballast, as Mr. 
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Greville said. There was a dash of eccentricity and ext^itable 
restlessness which tinged ail his career. He was sharp in 
speech, and cared not sometimes if he trod on the tenderest 
susceptibilities even of those intimate with him. He did not 
like ^ a brother near the throne,’ and was jealous, as well as 
ambitious when his own advancement was in question: He 
was volatile, reckless, and forgetful, one set of ideas driving 
out their predecessors in marvellous succession. Such a one 
makes enemies in the mere wantonness of power and excite- 
ment. But of his relations with the Whig party in 1830 Mr. 
Greville gives us some revelations. When we find members 
of the party he had led to victory in the House of Commons 
rejoicing that his wings were clipped and his influence 
neutralised by his removal to the Lords, can we much wonder 
that when he discovered this he meditated some reprisals? 
The want of confidence was not entirely on one side, if this 
picture be true, nor could those expect party loyalty who 
failed to give it! If Brougham was jealous of others, others 
were jealous of him ; and without believing, with Mr. Greville, 
that the insult of being offered the post of Attorney-General 
was the source of the discontent, we do not think the causes of 
the ultimate result require any mystery to be solved to ascer- 
tain them. Brougham was probably a restless uncomfortable 
colleague, given to indiscreet remarks, and not prone to con- 
ceal or refrain from ridicule or contempt. In or out of season 
his arrogant and imperious spirit was impatient of control, and 
despised inferior minds, the greatest mistake a man who 
aspires to leadership can commit. Finding himself only 
welcomed because he could not be excluded, •he naturally 
looked to strengthen his own position, perhaps not regarding 
much that of others who were ready to sacrifice him. All this 
does not necessarily in^ly the imputation of perfidious conduct, 
although having thrown for the stake and lost, it is not 
surprising that he was not allowed his revenge. The retro- 
spect is sad enough ; but in the memory of what he did, we 
had rather not remember what faint friends, more than open 
•enemies, have sometimes accused him of doing. 

O’Connell and Lyndhurst are the remaining portraits, both 
very well painted. O’Connell’s rise and reign form very 
prominent features in the book; his immense influence, his 
social position, and extraordinary power of popular speaking 
are first recounted. Then comes the Clare election, and Mr. 
Greville concludes he will fail iii the House. Then he speaks 
from the bar of the House, and Mf Greville concludes that he 
will succeed. The rest of his career, or at least that which w^as 
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the iflost important part of it, is fully narrated, and the 
diaracter of the great agitator given in too minute detail for us 
to transcribe, Mr. Greville met him once in society, and says 
of him that there was nothing remarkable in his conversation, 
but that seemed well bred and at his ease. O’Connell 
indeed was entirely a man of the world, and was of mark in 
any society he entered. 

Lord Lyndhurst, as he appears in the scattered notices in the 
Journal, is a livelier sketch. There are few hard words about 
him, and much pleasant and lively talk recorded. His politics 
sat very lightly on him ; he was not trammelled by earnest- 
ness or enthusiasm of any kind ; had a genial sparkling spirit 
which was sympathetic with that of the journalist, and no very 
fixed or unbending opinions. It was new to us to know, as 
Mr. Greville informs us, that Lord Grey would have made 
Lyndhurst Chancellor if he could. We cannot i)ause over 
the characteristic traces of this most accomplished and re- 
markable man which many pages of these \%>lumes contain. 
They are all refreshing and agreeable, and contrast pleasantly 
with the sombre shades which Mr, Greville has frequently on 
his palette. Sombre as they arc, however, these are the tints 
in which a keen observer can hardly fail to depict what he 
sees around him in social and political life. Mr. Greville’s 
highest merit, as a chronicler of his times, seems to us to be 
his searching analysis of character. Witli inimitable penetra- 
tion and with great felicity of style, he has drawn his con- 
temporaries as they were. It is the rarest quality in a writer 
of history to trace such portraits alike witliout concealment 
and without’inalice, and we doubt not that they will go down 
to posterity as they are depicted in these pages. 

To some persons it may appear, however, that the main 
interest and merit of this work docs not consist so much in 
the author’s anecdotes of distinguished men as in his narrative 
of the secret and less familiar history of very important and 
familiar events. The book begins in 1819 — when the Holy 
Alliance, the Six Acts, and the highest of Toryism were in 
the ascendant. It ends in 1837, when every trace of them 
had perished. There is no better or more graphic history of 
these remarkable events extant than is to be found in Mr. 
Greville’s contemporaneous memoranda — and his habit of 
leaving his daily impressions uncancelled, while it impairs 
the accuracy of his opinions, adds greatly to the vividness of 
his bock as a history. Nothing can be more interesting than 
to watch, through these faithful pages, the gradual decay of 
old abuse, and the rise of genuine constitutional popular in- 
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•fluence. The squabbles of men and cabinets, and the intrigues 
of party, as we now look back on them through a vista of forty 
or fifty’ years, important and absorbing as they were at the 
time, were but the indications of elements over which cabinets 
and statesmen had little power. But it is through that medium 
that we can trace most accurately the growth and f)rogr§ss of 
that great political revolution through which, in the space of 
fifteen years, this country passed, happier than its neighbours, 
without anything which deserved the name of popular tumult, 
and with increased security and stability to all its ancient and 
constitutional institutions. 


Art. X. — Hansard's Parliamentary Debates for the Session 
of IS7 4:. April to August. London: 1874. 

March 19, 1874, commenced the first session, since that 
^ of 1841, in ^vhich the ‘ Conservative ’ party could boast of 
a substantial majority assembled to support a ‘ Conservative ’ 
government. Never did session open with fairer promise. 
The appeal to the cojistituencies, so suddenly made by Mr. 
Gladstone, had resulted in the total discomfiture of his forces 
and the positive dislocation of tlie Liberal party. The Glad- 
stone Ministry had not only fallen, but in their fall had 
broken up the phalanx, which had sustained them in power, 
more completely tlian any political party has been broken up 
in this country since the days of the first Reform Bill. Clergy, 
Nonconformists, Permissive-Bill men, Publicans, suspend^ 
their differences among themselves to join in common hostility 
against a government which had managed to rub them ail up 
the wrong way. The men who desired continual and rapid 
progress in a democratic direction were dissatisfied with the 
pace of the Ministry, while that very pace had frightened out 
of their wits no inconsiderable portion of the more quiet and 
sober part of the community. A general dread of what was 
to come next appeared to pervade the country, and that ^ Con- 
^ servative reaction,’ the existence of which had been so often 
denied, proved to be a living reality, which its greatest op- 
ponent were at last forced to admit. Mr. Disraeli was car- 
ried into power as the harbinger of rest to a people weary of 
over-legislation, as the champion of every class and interest 
which had been ^ harassed ’ and * worried,’ as the statesman 
who alone could remedy the ^ plundering and blundering ’ of 
the recent administration, who wbuld oppose ^unnecessary 
^ restraint and meddling interference ’ with the affairs of the 
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peoplb ; and who desired that there should be ' a little more 
^ energy in our foreign policy, and a little less in our domestic 
^ legislation.’ * The Church was to be preserved, the * strength 
' and stability of England ’ maintained, and salutary Conserva- 
tive progi;ess to take the place of reckless Radicalism and 
revolutionary concessions to the spirit of democracy. 

Seldom, if ever, has a minister had greater opportunities of 
carrying out a policy and consolidating a party. No doubt, 
the responsibilities of power had come upon him somewhat 
suddenly, and the usual time for the piieparation of Govern- 
ment measures had, from the force of circumstances, been 
denied to him. But, on the other hand, the country neither 
desired nor expected any great novelties in legislation. Upon 
certain social reforms public opinion had not only made up its 
mind, but the measures necessary to carry those reforms into 
effect were actually ready to hand. The obvious course before 
Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues was to deal with those subjects, 
and with as little else as need be, during thb session of 1874, 
leaving until next year those efforts of legislative genius for 
which the preparation of the autumn months might be 
necessary. 

This course, indeed, appears to have naturally suggested 
itself* to the Conservative Cabinet, as may be gathered from 
the contents of the Queen’s Speech, delivered at the oj)ening 
of the session. In this document, after the usual allusions to 
passing events, her Majesty called the attention of her Parlia- 
ment, in the first instance, to Hhe delay and expense attend- 
‘ ing the transfer of land in England,’ which ‘ have long been 
^ felt to be* a reproach to our system of law, and a serious 
‘ obstacle to dealings in real property.’ Secondly, the exten- 
sion to Ireland of ^ the re-arrangement of the judicature, and 
* the blending of the administration ef law and equity which 
^ were effected for England by the enactment of last session,' 
were recommended to the notice of Parliament. Allusion was 
next made to Scotland, and the Legislature was invited to 
^ consider the most satisfactory mode of bringing the procedure 
‘ upon appeals into harmony with recent legislation,’ whilst 
it was also intimated that measures would be introduced ^ for 
‘ amending the law relating to Land Rights, and for facili- 
^ tating the Transfer of Land ’ in that portion of Great Bri- 
tain. Then, after a passing allusion to the defective state of 
the laws ‘ affecting the relationship of Master and Servant,’ to 
inquire into which a Royal Commission had been issued, her 

* See Mr. Disraeli’s Address to the Electors of Buckinghamshire. 
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Majesty’s Speech concluded with the promise that a bill^should 
be introduced ^ dealing with such part of the Acts regulating 
‘ the sale of Intoxicating Liquors as have given rise to com- 

* plaints which appear to deserve the interference of Parlia- 
^ ment ; ’ and that the attention of Parliament should ^ also 

* be directed to the laws affecting Friendly and Prdvident 
‘ Societies.’ 

It cannot be denied that the above programme was one 
fairly in accordance with the promises made by Conservative 
candidates throughout the country at the recent general elec- 
tion. It certainly contained no foreshadowing of any measure 
which could be called ^ sensational,’ an epithet which had been 
freely, and perhaps not always unjustly, applied to the legisla- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s administration. On the other hand, 
it gave promise of various steps in the direction of social im- 
provements, and dealt with subjects rather of practical interest 
to the community than of political advantage to one party or 
the other. This, indeed, was what had been hoped for and 
expected by the large numbers of moderate men who, wearied 
by the continued course of exciting legislation which had 
marked the last five years, threw in their lot with Conservatism 
at the elections, and placed in power the minister whose 
natural and inevitable policy appeared to be one of a character 
the reverse and opposite of excitement. 

Nor is it easy to understand why the programme set forth 
in the Queen’s Speech should not have been fully carried out. 
Not only had Mr. Disraeli that which is called in parlia- 
mentary phraseology ^ a good working majority ’ at his back 
in the House of Commons ; not only did he enjoy that advan- 
tage of an equal majority in the hereditary branch of the 
legislature which had been denied to his predecessors, but his 
power was enormously increased by the total and entire dis- 
organisation of his opponents. Never was a party more dis- 
pirited and unnerved than that which had ruled the destinies 
of the country for the previous five years. The great leader 
whom they had followed had not only shattered their forces 
by the precipitate dissolution which had taken them, rather 
than their adversaries, by surprise, but had deemed it right 
and wise, after the first few nights of the session, to leave them 
to themselves, only returning at a later period for special 
reasons to which we shall hereafter have to allude, and when 
his presence scarcely compensated for the months of uncer- 
tainty and disorganisation whieh ]^is followers had meanwhile 
endured. Indeed, so doubtful was it whether Mr. Gladstone 
would still consent to lead the Liberal party, and whether the 
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united^ Liberal party would consent to be led by Mr. Glad- 
stone, that daring the earlier months of the sessioijL other 
names were freely mentioned, and the relative claims can- 
vassed of several of the more prominent members of his late 
government. 

AH these things combined to make Mr. Disraeli the undis- 
puted master of tlic situation, and to render it certain that any 
measures which his Cabinet agreed to push forward resolutely 
would become law during the coming session of Parliament. 
Under such circumstances it becomes interesting to compare 
the speech delivered at the close of the parliamentary campaign 
with that which heralded its commencement. How has the 
programme been fulfilled ? With what success has the Prime 
Minister used his opportunities, and utilised the majority given 
him by the general election? How has he profited by the 
dissensions of his opponents, the loyal unanimity of his friends, 
and the strong current of public opinion which bore him so 
triumphantly to his present position ? We redd with attention 
the Speech with which the session has been closed. We pause 
for a few moments to consider it in the light of the occur- 
rences of the last two months, and we throw up our hands in 
astonishment. 

Is this a reality ? Are the two speeches the work of the 
same hand ? Do we stand in the presence of the strong Con- 
servative Government which was to effect so many w^se and 
salutary social reforms, to remedy the grievances of the ^ ha- 
^ rassed ’ classes, and to give comfort and security to every- 
body ? Or have we been living for the last six months in the 
presence of*a solemn sham? Are these men, after all, no 
better than those who went before them, and has nothing been 
changed except the names of our ministers ? 

The first thing which strikes us is^that the ^measures of 
‘ general interest and imj)ortance,’ the passing of which her 
Majesty ‘ observes with satisfaction,’ are by no means those 
measures the introduction of which w'as promised on March 19. 
There is indeed allusion made to ^ the measures for facilitating 

* the Transfer of Land in England, for re-arranging the Judi- 
^ cature of England and Ireland, and for establishing an Impe- 

* rial Court of Appeal.’ But alas ! this allusion is only made 
in order that her Majesty may express her ^ regret that the 
^ pressure of business in the House of Commons has made it 
‘ necessary to suspend the consideration ’ of all these measures, 
which are relegated en masse to ^ a future session.’ 

Indeed, with the exception of a ^ legal measure ’ with re- 
ference to ‘ Land Bights and CoAveyancing in Scotland,’ not 
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one of the . quiet, useful, domestic, unsensational reforms pro- 
mised in March forms the subject of her Majesty’s congratula- 
tion to her faithful Parliament in August. ‘ Friendly and 

* Provident Societies ’ have dropped out of sight, the Koyal 
Commission upon the working of the Master and Servant’s 
Act ^ has not concluded its labours in time for legislation this 
‘ year,’ and Scotland has only received an instalment of the 

* measures relating to her special interests,’ which were an- 
nounced in a separate paragraph of the opening Speech, and 
had doubtless kindled a lively hope in the breasts of our 
northern brethren, who had in the last Parliament become 
almost jealous of the time and trouble bestowed on Irish, to 
the detriment and neglect of Scotch, legislation. 

One measure, indeed, promised somewhat prominently in 
March, had become law by August, and, strange to say, this 
was the only promised measure w'hich partook somewhat of the 
^ sensational ’ character ascribed to the proposals of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Go^rnment. The bill for ‘ regulating the sale of 
^ intoxicating liquors ’ might indeed fairly deserve that epithet. 
It w’as (with an exccjjtion to be named hereafter) the one 
attcm])t ^vhich was to be made to undo the ‘harassing’ 
legislation of the last Parliament. 

In almost every county and borough of England the ‘ wor- 
‘ ried ’ class of licensed victuallers had made themselves heard 
and felt. It is the fashion at the present moment to assert 
that ‘ the trade ’ which, by its organisations and exertions, 
undoubtedly exercised a considerable influence over tlie late 
elections, was excited and roused to action, not by the Licen- 
sing Act of 1872, but by the bill introduced by Mr, Bruce 
in 1871, which fell by the weight of its own unpopularity 
before it could reach the stage of the second reading. There 
is no doubt that the biU of 1871 did infinite mischief to the 
Cabinet which unwarily suffered it to be introduced, and to 
the party who, however unfairly, were identified by the pub- 
licans with the measure so introduced, to which they never 
had the opportunity of stating their objections in Parliament. 
It is equally true, however, that the Act of 1872 was aiao 
strenuously condemned by ‘ the trade,’ and tliat the addresses 
of ‘ Conservative ’ candidates teemed with denunciations of its 
severity ; those who had not sat in the Parliament of 1868 
declared that they ‘ should have opposed ’ the bill had they 
been there, and those who had seats in that Parliament, and 
who, in common with the whole qf the Conservative party, had 
been consenting parties to the pAsing of the bill, suddenly 
became aware of its imperfections and freely promised to 
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remedy the grievances of which ^ the trade ’ complained. Mr. 
Disraeli himself, in his famous Glasgow speech, had been 
supposed to refer specially to the licensed victuallers as a 
^ harassed ’ trade, and his accession to power was aided in no 
small degree by the action taken by these oppressed men 
throughout the country. It was natural, therefore, and indeed 
necessary, that an amending bill should be forthwith introduced 
by the ‘ Conservative ’ Government, and we cannot be surprised 
that this promise, at least, should have been fulfilled, and the 
measure duly jmssed. « 

But how passed and how fulfilled ? It is by no means our 
intention to enter into a minute criticism of the juovisions of 
the Licensing Laws Amendment Act, or to contend that some 
alterations have not been made which were desired by ^ the 
^ trade.’ Such alterations, indeed, arc almost always necessary 
after the working of any impoi*tant new Act has been tested for 
a year, and there is very little doubt that they would equally 
have been effected if the late Government iiad remained in 
office. But the measure actually passed w'as (in the words of 
the ^ Times ’ newspaper) ‘ a feeble relic of that which was put 
^ on the table of the House of Commons.’ Intended as a 
measure of relaxation, it has become a question whether it is 
not rather one of further restriction, and this has assuredly 
been the case so far as concerns the ]:)oint upon which the 
loudest complaints had been made, namely the hours of 
opening and closing public-houses. 

Upon this point nothing could exceed the vacillation of the 
new Home Secretary, who in his extreme and good-natured 
anxiety to please everybody very nearly succeeded in satis- 
fying nobody. Eventually, an extra half-hour was given to 
London (which we believe had already been half promised by 
Mr. Lowe during his short reign at tbe Home Office), but in 
the country towns the publicans must have been sorely dis- 
appointed at the result of their friends’ legislation. The bill 
which Mr. Cross introduced in April proposed that in towms 
being urban sanitary districts and containing ten thousand 
inhabitants or more, public-houses should be closed at half 
past eleven, and in other places at eleven. The bill when it 
became law enacted that, out of London, eleven should be the 
latest hour of closing, and this only in ^ populous places,’ the 
hour elsewhere being fixed at ten. As no argument can 
prove this to be anything else than a restriction, it can hardly 
be said that the hustings promises of relaxation have been 
fully realised. ° 

Then, whereas the local magi^rates had, under Mr. Bruce’s 
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Act, a discretionary |x>wer of fixing the hours of closing within 
certain limits, it was formally announced, as a concession to 
the publicans who objected to this power, that it should no 
longer be suffered to exist. However, when difficulties arose 
as to the hours of closing in country districts, jthe Home 
Secretary left it to the licensing committees to decide inr what 
localities, being ^ populous places,’ public-house's* might remain 
open until eleven, instead of being arbitrarily closed at ten. 
But, inasmuch as no definition of ^ populous places ’ was given 
to guide the local .authorities, it is obvious that their dis- 
cretionary power remains. One licensing committee may be 
of opinion that a population of a thousand people within two 
square miles constitutes a * populous place,’ whilst the next 
local authority may require the same population to be massed 
within half that area. The discretion, therefore, to which so 
much objection was raised, is virtually left, and the concession 
to the publicans is practically ^ nil.’ Indeed, the different and 
varying deciaione which have been given by ^ Licensing Com- 
^ mittees ’ since the passing of the Act, prove to demonstration 
that, instead of settling a vexed question, it has introduced a 
fresh element of uncertainty and made confusion worse con- 
founded. Again, upon the question of the hours of opening 
in the morning, Mr. Cross showed himself lamentably weak, 
shifting his opinion between five, six, and seven o’clock, and 
eventually taking refuge under the plea that, after all, the 
question of hours was really only one of detail. 

With regard, then, to tliis bill — the o?ie government measure, 
})roinised in March, which reached maturity — it must be 
confessed by any impartial observer that it fell v^y far short 
of the promises made and the ex])ectations entertained upon 
the subject with which it dealt. Nor, indeed, was the failure 
undeserved. Perhaps fhcre never was a more unjust, un- 
generous, and unfair piece of electioneering strategy than that 
which united the brewing and licensed-victu ailing interest 
throughout the country in favour of Conservative candidates at 
the general election. Not only was the Conservative party 
equally responsible with their opponents for the legislation of 
1872, but during its progress they made no attempt whatever 
to protest against its restrictive character, and Mr, Disraeli 
himself took no part either in tJie debates or the divisions upon 
the subject. ' Jhe truth is that the country had determined to 
legislate upon the matter, and all parties concurred^ in the 
necessity for legislation. The pfrty which did not happen to 
hold office at the moment, after joinfng in the demand for that 
legislation and generally supporting it, did not scruple to take 
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advantage upon the hustings of its temporary unpopularity, and 
the most bitter condemnation of their selfish and unpatriotic 
course is to be found in the fact that, having acceded th power 
with a substantial majority, they have been able to make no 
serious chapges in the law, have restricted rather than relaxed, 
and have been obliged to lay upon the table of the House of 
Commons reports from local authorities throughout the king- 
dom which tend to show the good working of the ‘ unpopular ’ 
Act and the injustice of their own outcry at the elections. 

But if only one ^ promised ’ measure pan be mentioned in 
the Speech with which the Session was closed, it cannot be 
denied that our attention is fairly called to other ' measures of 
^ general interest and importance.’ The Act ‘ for improving the 
^ Health of Women, Young Persons and Children employed in 
^ Manufactures,’ belonging, as it does, rather to Mr. Mundella 
than to Her Majesty’s Government, need not be touched upon 
in the present article. Mr. Sclater Booth’s ‘ Valuation of 
‘ Property’ Bill, also, may be passed by without< comment, being, 
in fact, nothing more nor less than a portion of Mr. Stansfeld’s 
rating bill of last session, of which fact the Government were so 
clearly aware that, with natural modesty, they have refrained 
from alluding to it at all in the Speech. The bill, however, 
is a good bill as far as it goes ; and one satisfactory result of 
the accession of the Tories to office is to be found in the fact 
that the House of Lords consented to pass, with little debate 
and no alteration, the very measure of which they ct>uld not 
see the merits, but rejected with contumely, when proposed by 
the Liberal Government. 

But two fneasures which are mentioned, and one which is 
not mentioned, in the Speech, occujned much of the time of 
the session, and call for our attentive consideration. We 
allude, of course, to the Church Patroipige (Scotland) Act, the 
Public Worship Kcgulation Act, and tlie Endowed Schools 
Act Amendment Bill. With regard to the first-named mea- 
sure, few words only will be necessary. Although opposed 
with much vehemence, notably by the ex-premier in the 
House of Commons, it passed by large majorities, and was 
sup]K)rted by no inconsiderable number of Liberals in both 
Houses of Parliament. The only remark we would make is 
upon the fact that this important bill should not have been 
foteshadowed among the promises of Scotch legislation, whilst 
others of possibly less interest were promised only to be 
omitted in the legislative programme. Whether it result in 
the strengthening of the Ohurch of Scotland, according to the 
wishes of its supporters, or whether, as its opponents predict, 
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it must inevitably lead to the disestablishment of that Church, 
it cannot be denied that in its scope and character this was a 
bill to which a prominent place should have been given in the 
Speech from the throne, and which should not have been 
introduced excepting as one of those measures of first-class 
importance to which such place is commonly assigned. . 

The two other bills require fuller discussion, not only on 
account of their intrinsic importance, but because of the light 
which they shed upon tlie constitution, harmonious action, and 
administrative capacity of the Government, As is well known, 
one of these was and*one was not introduced as a Government 
bill, and to neither was any allusion made in the Queen’s Speech 
in March. Probably it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment at that time to deal with either of the subjects which they 
embraced, although some action would in any case have been 
necessary with regard to the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
whose powers would have lapsed during the present year unless 
extended by Pa^ lament. It is not our desire to criticise too 
closely the conduct of the Commissioners. The opinion of the 
House of Commons probably reflected that of the public out- 
of-doors, and may be expressed in the words of the hackneyed 
quotation that these officials had lacked the ^suaviter in modo,’ 
while practising the ^ fortiter in re.’ However, since another 
quotation may also be aptly inti’oduced — ‘ De mortuis nil nisi 
‘ bonum,’ wc should be indisposed to visit their sins upon the 
defunct Commissioners, even if those sins were of a graver cha- 
racter. They had many enemies and were not without zealous 
defenders in the House of Commons, and it is neither our busi- 
ness to attack or defend them here. Suffice it to* say that in 
their ‘ fall they have had the satisfaction (if satisfaction it be) 
of materially injuring their destroyers. ^ 

Seldom indeed has anjjr ministry introduced and conducted a 
measure in a manner so damaging to itself. The simple abo- 
lition' of the Endowed Schools Commissioners would have been 
a step hardly unpopular either with Parliament or the country. 
They had discharged disagreeable functions in a manner not 
particularly agreeable, and the transfer of those functions, 
whelher to the Charity Commissioners or elsewhere, would 
have caused com])aratively little discussion. Unfortunately, 
however, the Government resolved upon doing something 
more. Whence came the eug^estion or whose Ae influence 
which inspired the Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill 
may never be known. It was remarked, however, during the 
progress of the bill, that its pro^isi<»DS bore a marked resem- 
blance to the amendinciits moved by Mr. Hardy in the commit- 
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tee upon the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 which sat in 1873, 
and to a certain spe^ech made by the Marquis of Salisbury in 
the same year. Be this as it may, the bill not only provided 
for the destruction of the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
and the transfer of their powers to the Charity Commissioners, 
but it proceeded to deal with those ominous subjects, the inter- 
pretation of founders’ wills, and the character of religious in- 
struction in certain schools. 

We purposely forbear from any minute scrutiny of the par- 
ticular clauses of the bill, because it is the time and manner 
of its introduction with which we are at this moment concerned, 
rather than with the intrinsic merits of the measure itself. 
Whether good or bad, this bill, like the Church Patronage 
(Scotland) Bill, was one which dealt with matters of great 
public interest, and, if necessary to be considered at all in 
the session of 1874, should have been ]>rominently noticed and 
introduced as one of the im|)ortant measures of the Government 
programme, instead of being left unmentioned^ in the Queen’s 
Speech. What actually happened? The division upon the 
second reading only took place upon the 14th July, a few 
days after the bill had been introduced by Lord Sandon in 
a speech which deserves separate and esj)ecial notice, as 
marking the ^ animus ’ and spirit by which a section of the 
present Government and their supporters (more powerful per- 
haps from their quantity than their quality) are actuated upon 
religious and educational questions. 

During the discussions in the last Parliament upon the En- 
dowed Schools Bills, the Elementary Education Bills, and other 
measures ujv)n kindred subjects, wise and moderate men upon 
both sides of the House exerted themselves to the utmost to 
prevent questions of such general and national importance 
from falling infi) the category of subjects which could be legi- 
timately made the property of one political party 'or the other. 
The formula ^ this is no party question,’ was urged upon the 
House of Commons over and over again, and one at least of 
the causes of the defeat of the Liberal party at the polls was 
the determination of a certain section of Nonconformists to 
bind every Liberal candidate within the narrow limits of their 
own sectarian views. 

There were those, indeed, who stood out boldly against such 
dictation, and not a few moderate Liberals, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, had taken a firm stand upon the question of religious edu- 
cation, irrespective of the pressure of party and the possible risk 
to their own political existence. If these men could be driven 
nearer to that section of their which they had hitherto 
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opposed, such speeches as that of Lord Saiidon would^ more 
than anjrthiiig else, conduce to such a result. It is but fair to 
say that the House of Commons was evidently astonished at 
such a speech proceeding from such a speaker. Lord Sandon 
is generally known as a young nobleman of a disposition singu- 
larly gentle and amiable, conscientious in the discharge of his 
public duties, and although warmly attached tor the Church of 
England of which he is a member^ so thoroughly imbued with 
what are called ‘ Low ’ church principles as to be very much in 
sympathy with the g^eat body of Protestant Dissenters. From 
such a person we should have expected a studied moderation of 
tone and sentiment upon a question requiring peculiar delicacy 
of touch in the presence of such an audience as the House of 
Commons. 

Unfortunately, however, this was entirely wanting in Lord 
Sandon ’s address. The words ^ the Conservative Party ’ and 
^ the Liberal party ’ were of themselves ominous of evil in a 
discussion upon «n Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill, 
and the whole tenor of the speech was to show that ^ the Libe- 

* ral party ’ had done something against the Church and religi- 
ous education which ^ the Conservative party ’ were about to 
undo by this bill, now that they had obtained a Parliamentary 
majority. The Nonconformists were alternately threatened 
and cajoled— being at one moment ^ political Nonconformists’ 
against whom battle ivas to be done, and at the next instant 

* my Nonconformist brethren ’ who were to receive with meek 

affection the gifts of the Education department. In a w^ord, 
the speech was one which, coming from such a quarter, did 
more to inflame religious animosity and stir up sectarian bit- 
terness than any speech which has for years past been delivered 
from the front benches on either side of the House of Com- 
mons. , 

The effect of the bill and the speech combined was one pro- 
bably unexpected by the Government. The scattered frag- 
ments of the Liberal party re-united almost as one man. Those 
Dissenters who had loudly exclaimed against the concessions to 
Church prejudices supposed to have been made by the Glad- 
stone Government, and who had attempted to banish Mr. 
Forster from Parliament, if not to ostracise him altogether 
from the Liberal party, saw at a dance that something worse 
might be feared from the genuine Toryism and sectarian zeal 
displayed by the new Vice-President of the Council, and recog- 
nised at once the fact that they cguld no more afford to dictate 
to the Liberal party than the Liberjfl party could afford to ig- 
nore their just claims to consideration. Conscious that they 
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had pushed matters too far, and that they stood a good chance 
of marching out of the frying-pan of Forster into the fire 
of Sandon, they gladly rallied once more to their former 
friends, and a glimpse of Liberal re-union was seen by 
those who had begun to fear that the days of Liberal union 
werd oyer. 

Thus far, then, the Government had committed two grave 
blunders ; first, in introducing a bill in July which involved 
the consideration of matters far too momentous to be hurried 
through at the fag end of a session, and secondly, in dealing 
with those matters in a manner which afforded to the oppo- 
sition an opportunity of healing their differences and finding 
a common point of agreement for which they might otlier- 
wisc have sought in vain. But their blunders did not end 
here. Mr. Forster’s motion for the rejection of the second 
reading was negatived by 291 to 209. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Fawcett moved an amendment upon the next stage of 
the bill to the effect that, ^in the opinion* of this House it 
‘is inexpedient to sanction a measure which will allow any 
‘ one religious body to control schools that were thrown open 
‘to the whole nation by the policy of the last Parliament.’ 
These words sufficiently indicate the supposed tendency ol‘ 
the Government bill and the causes of the determined oppo- 
sition which it encountered. The debate upon the amend- 
ment, commenced on the 20th, terminated on July 21 si, when 
the division showed 193 for, to 262 against, being a reduction 
of the Government majority from 82 to 69 ; and it became evi- 
dent chat the bill could not pass in its then shape Avithout 
further long and vehement discussions, every hour of which 
tended to the consolidation of (he Liberal j)arty and exposed 
the diflcrences existing among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. t 

Wednesday and Thursday, the 22nd and 23rd July, were 
consumed by discussions in committee, most damaging to the 
Government, the members of which seemed unable either to 
explain the provisions of their bill or to agree in their expla- 
nation, Sir Stafford Northcotc, Mr. Ci’oss, and Mr. Hardy 
having delivered speeches the incongruity of which was ably 
exposed by more than one Opposition speaker. The affair had 
really become almost ludicrous, and the debates upon the latter 
clauses of the bill would so evidently have still further injured 
the position of the Government that a change of front apiDeared 
absolutely necessary. c 

It may well be doubtbd, however, whether the manner in 
which this was effected was not*at least as disastrous as would 
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have been perseverance with the objectionable clauses. When 
the bill .next came on for discussion^ Mr. Disraeli rose in his 
place to announce the abandonment cff the clauses in question 
and the restriction of the bill to the mere abolition of the 
Endowed Schools Commission and the transfes of their 
powers to the Charity Commissioners. His speech, however, 
was one of the most extraordinary ever delivered by a Prime 
Minister on such an occasion. He noticed the fact that the 
disputed clauses had given rise to great difference of opinion as 
to their construction atid meaning, and declared that, although 
the confession might seem to prove his incapacity to fill the 
position he occupied, he must confess that after hours of 
anxious consideration, the clauses were unintelligible to him — 
they had been so drawn that he was positively unable to under- 
stand them. He had accepted them on the faith of Hhe adepts 
‘ and experts ’ to whom he had looked for instruction in such 
matters — they had failed him, and the meaning of those clauses 
of his own bill Aas obscure and hidden from his comprehen- 
sion. They would therefore be withdrawn, and the bill re- 
duced to the smaller compass above mentioned, while the 
Government would ])ostpone to another session the amend- 
ments in the law which they might deem necessary. 

Never was a greater triumph achieved by a minority than 
that which these words conveyed to the Liberal Opposition. 
They had been again and again charged with having interposed 
unfair obstructions to the bill, the clauses of which they 
had declared to be of an interpretation not admitted by the 
Government, and one of the Solons of the back Tory benches 
(whose interposition at critical moments of a debale had more 
than once excited the good-natured ridicule of the last Parlia- 
ment) had, in tones absurdly grandiloquent, accused them of 
‘ factious opposition.’ Now, however, by the confession of the 
Prime Minister himself, they were proved to have been correct 
in their declaration that the latter clauses of the bill were 
ambiguous and obscure, and their course of ^ obstruction ’ was 
more than justified by the highest authority. 

The opportunity was too good to be lost. Mr. Gladstone, 
who had gallantly fought the battle of the moribund Commis- 
sioners, pointed out with withering scorn the vacillating con- 
duct of the Ministry, and the inconsistency of its individual 
members. He showed how that, whatever excuse might have 
been found for the removal of men from the performance of 
duties which were about tu bet changed in their scope and 
measure by the application of a new or a modified principle, that 
excuse perished at once with the abandonment of the clauses 
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which directed and defined such application. The bill, there- 
fore, sank into a personal question, and became one (as Mr. 
Childers aptly remarked in the course of the debate) for the 
removal of three persons appointed by the late, and the sub- 
stitution (rf three to be appointed by the present Government. 

But Mr. Gladstone's speech, powerful and telling as it was, 
hardly damaged the Admmistration so much as the scene which 
immediately followed. Member after member rose upon the 
Conservative side, deprecating or approving the course of the 
Government, each according to his own*^^articular view. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Talbot, and others eagerly caught at the 
concluding words of the Prime Minister, as implying a pledge 
that the Government would introduce more intelligible clauses 
in the next session of Parliament, securing to the Church that 
control over certain endowed schools which they had hoped to 
have secured under the clauses about to be abandoned. Mr. 
Charles Lewis, on the other hand, representing an Irish con- 
stituency containing many Protestant Nonconformists, and 
alleging that he spoke for many Conservative members around 
him, declared his approval of the course adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, denied that any pledge had been given or implied by 
the Prime Minister, and trusted that no such clauses or any of 
the same character would be again introduced. 

The discussion was altogether one of the most damaging 
which the Government had as yet undergone. The general 
impression was left that the clauses which had been the subject 
of dispute had been introduced into the bill at the express 
desire of tlje more Conservative section of the Cabinet, and in 
order to satisfy the pledges upon the subject of Church and 
religious education given by many of the Conservative party 
for the purpose of conciliating and securing that clerical sup- 
port which had so greatly aided thenf at the elections. Their 
abandonment, therefore, was regarded as a proof of the com- 
parative weakness of that section when encountered by the 
more Liberal element of Disraeli- Conservatism by which the 
Cabinet, the Government, and the Conservative Party has of 
late years been leavened. It proved, moreover, that the com- 
pactness and unity of that party was more apparent than real, 
and that a breach existed which circumstances might at any 
moment widen and deepen in the time to come. 

Nor, indeed, was the abandonment of certain disputed points 
in a Government bill the worst feature in the case against the 
Government. The bla?pe bpenly cast by Mr. Disraeli upon 
the draughtsman was at once so ungenerous and so unusual in 
Parliamentary warfare, that it left an impression upon the public 
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mind which has by no means been effaced by the subsequent 
w ords of the Lord Chancellor ^ in another place/ to the effect 
that he ‘"should deprecate nothing so much, and of nothing should 
‘ he be more ashamed, than that the Government of which he 
‘ was a member should attempt to throw upon draughtsmen the 
‘ responsibility which rested on themselves.’. It is no excuse 
for Mr. Disraeli that the charge against the draughtsmen is 
utterly absurd to any person conversant with official life, 
because this is not the case witfi the great majority of the 
public, who would read and accept as true the statement of the 
Prime Minister on such a matter. The truth is, that (unless 
we are to .pre-suppose an idle and Incompetent Ministry which 
does not or cannot attend to the ordinary business of official 
life), no Government bill goes into the draughtsman’s hands 
without the most precise and careful instructions from that 
department of the Government which is about to be responsible 
for its conduct through Parliament. On leaving the draughts- 
man’s hands, sucti a bill, before its introduction into either 
House of Parliament, is invariably submitted to the most 
careful scrutiny of the same department, the head of which 
usually goes clause by clause through the bill with the 
draughtsman, and makes himself thoroughly conversant with 
its clauses and their construction. We may add that anyone 
acquainted with Sir Henry Thring will need no assurance from 
us to convince him that in this as in every other case nothing 
was left to chance, the instructions given by the Educational 
Department were clearly understood, and the bill drawn in 
strict accordance with those instructions. If a Prime Minister, 
or any other official person, were once to be allowed to shift 
the responsibility, which properly attaches to himself, on to the 
shoulders of a non-political official, irresponsible to Parliament, 
the whole framework of qur Constitutional Government would 
be shaken, and the principles destroyed upon which our Parlia* 
mentary debates are conducted. It must therefore be conceded, 
even by his friends, that Mr. Disraeli’s statement upon the 
occasion in question was a grave error, and one which could 
not but be damaging to the Government of which he is the 
head. 

The climax, however, had yet to come. As soon as the bill 
had been reduced to the narrower compass in which it was to 
pass, the Prime Minister was importuned for the names of the 
three new Commissioners who were to replace those about to 
be abolished. After a delay, not ^nnatural under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Disraeli chose his own lime to make the desired 
announcement to the House, and, in passing, it may be observed. 
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that *110 objection can be fairly taken to the names of the 
gentlemen selected. Canon Kobinson, having already served 
on the Endowed Schools Commission^ mil bring the advantages 
of experience to the assistance of his colleagues ; Mr. Longly 
has also 9fiicial knowledge to justify his selection^ and the 
character of Lord Clinton is sufficiently well known to give 
ample security for the due and conscientious discharge of the 
duties which he is about to undertake. 

But, unfortunately for himself, Mr. Disraeli took the 
opportunity of making this announeenjent to enlighten the 
House of Commons still further upon the birth and progress of 
the abandoned clauses. It had been iin]>utcd to Lord Sandon, 
he said, that he alone was responsible for the bill which had 
been under discussion. Such, however, was by no means the 
case. It was a complete mistake. The bill was the bill of 
the Cabinet^ and had been prepared by them. He, Mr. Disraeli, 
had requested his noble friend (Lord Sandon) to introduce the 
bill as the organ of the Government, and the representative of 
the Educational Department in the House of Commons, from 
bis habitual wish to ‘ give a chance ’ to the ‘ rising statesmen ’ 
of the day. 

This, indeed, was a confession. The bill which the Prime 
Minister had declared to be unintelligible to his mind, after 
^ hours of careful consideration,’ had, after all, been the work 
of his own Cabinet ! Men began to ask themselves what sort 
of Cabinet this could be which prepared measures beyond the 
comprehension of their chief? and what sort of a Prime Minister 
was it who could request a subordinate to introduce and explain 
to Parliament a measure which he himself had failed to under- 
stand ? 

The answer to these Inquiries, and the general result of the 
introduction of, and the debates u])oq the bill, could not but 
be unfavourable to the Government. Confident of their ability 
to sweep away the unpopular Commissioners, they had en- 
deavoured to introduce under the shadow of that proposal the 
alterations in the law relating to endowed schools which had been 
pressed upon them by the most intolerant and probably least 
wise of their supporters. Finding themselves thereby brought 
face to face with an opposition the strength and vehemence of 
which ought to have been foreseen by statesmen of ordinary 
sa^eity, but which appears to have been by them quite un- 
expected, they shifted from pillar to post, exposed their own 
internal differences as plainly as their most bitter opponent 
could have desired, evinfted an indiscretion in debate rarely 
equalled in the British Parliameat, and after having declared 
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through the mouth of Cabinet ministers that great alterations 
in the Act of 1869 were indispensable to its good working, 
finally Consented to pass their bill without any such alterations, 
and to leave it more than doubtful whether they will make 
any further attempt to re-open the question. The law will be 
administered by fresh hands indeed, but it is untOuche.d and 
unaltered, and the only thing damaged has been the reputation 
of the Ministry, which, with a large majority in both Houses of 
Parliament, has been obliged to yield to the minority upon a 
question which, in opposition, they had made a constant weapon 
of attack against their i^redccessors, and which they have now 
been obliged to confess themselve»s unable to understand, and 
still more unable to present in a satisfactory shape for altera- 
tion or amendment l)efore the legislature of their country. 

The third bill, unmentioned in the Speech at the opening of 
Parliament, but ui)on the passing of which congratulations 
have been offered in the Speech delivered at its close, is one 
which differs materially from those to which allusion has already 
been made, in that it was not introduced at all as a Government 
measure. The Public Worsliij) licgulation Bill was brought 
into the House of Lords by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York upon their own responsibility. 

As to its origin and intention there can be but little doubt. 
The innovations in the conduct of the services of the Church 
which have been introduced by various clergymen throughout 
the country, in many instances not only without consulting the 
feelings and wishes of their parishioners but in direct opposi- 
tion thereto, have for some time past given rise to scandals 
which have threatened to sap the very foundations of the 
Establishment. It is not only that the innovations themselves 
have been unpopular, but the manner of their introduction has 
frequently tended to increase that unpopularity. Moreover, the 
importance of the whole matter, and the probability of its 
working mischief to the Church, have been greatly aggravated 
by the tone and temper with which certain of the innovators 
have acted, declaring themselves superior to the law when 
decided against them, and refusing to acknowledge the validity 
of decisions given by competent authority. 

There cannot be two opinions upon this point. In our free 
England any man has a right to interpret ^ the Law of Christ ’ 
as h^e pleases, and to act according to his interpretation, so long 
as in so doing he does not offend against public order and 
morality. But no man has a right to become an officer of the 
Established Church of England, lo bold a benefi^ce therein, and 
to participate in the adyantages derived from such a posiUon^ 
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unless he is prepared to submit to the laws and conform to the 
discipline by which the Established Church is controlled and 
governed. As a sworn officer of the Establishment^ it is his 
duty to subordinate his individual opinion as to the ‘ Law of 
^ Christ ’ to that which has been pronounced to be such by the 
authorities to which the Establishment submits, and if he finds 
himself unable to do this with a clear conscience^ the sooner 
he gives up his preferment and (juits the Establishment the 
better. Those, thereibre, who remain as beneficed clergymen 
of the Church of England, and refuse to obey the law, should 
doubtless be rendered amenable thereto without unnecessary 
delay or expense being entailed upon tliose whose duty it is to 
put that law into execution. 

This, doubtless, was the main object of the two Archbishops 
in introducing the bill now under discussion. It was avowed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in his opening speech; and 
although attempts were afterwards made to show that the 
measure was intended to be impartial in it» operation, and 
indeed sins of omission as well as those of commission were 
eventually included in its scope, it became abundantly clear 
throughout the discussions in both Houses that Bitualistic ex- 
cesses had produced the bill, and that its operation was mainly 
to be directed against those Romanising tendencies which were 
attributed to that section of the clergy by whom such excesses 
had been introduced and practised. 

It is unnecessary to state the arguments for and against this 
particular measure in an article which assumes to touch upon 
it only in relation to its treatment by the Government of the 
day. Much >aiay be said upon the question whether legislation 
upon so delicate a matter as the internal discipline of a Church 
doos not carry with it inherent difficulties which may easily 
outweigh and overbalance the possible advantages to be gained. 
It may be alleged with no little force that a broad foundation 
and an elastic discipline are indispensable to the existence of a 
National Established Church, and that anything must be inju- 
rious which tends to tighten the one or to narrow the other. 
Moreover, it may be stated with truth that a measure aimed 
at one party in the Church may be turned against another, 
and that to facilitate the legislative action of one section 
against another within the same Establishment is certain 
eventually to play the game of those who would disestablish 
altogether. 

But whatever may be the merits or demerits of legislation 
upon Church matters in general, or of the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill in particular, it can scarcely be denied that 
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the subject was one of a magnitude which should have seciured 
to it the position of a Government question. No doubt the 
Archbishops and Bishops should have been consulted upon 
such a question, but a bill which dealt with matters relating 
so closely to the connexion of Church and State should have 
been in the hands of the responsible Ministers of the Crown. 

Far from this having been the case. Government not only 
stood aloof in the first instance^ but the differences existing 
in the Cabinet upon this bill were over and over again exposed, 
and even unnecessarily paraded, during its passage through 
Parliament. In the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor 
gave the measure a helping hand, whilst Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Carnarvon evidently regarded it with no friendly eye. 
In the debate upon the second reading in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Hardy vehemently denounced the bill, and in the 
divisions which subsequently took place Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Lord John Manners, and several of their colleagues of 
lesser note, vot^d in a direction hostile to the measure. On 
the other hand, Mr. Cross and Mr. Cave had spoken in its 
favour, and much doubt existed as to the course which would 
be taken by the Conservative leader and his personal adherents. 

The reason of the course ultimately adopted by Mr. Dis- 
raeli will perhaps never be exactly ascertained. Two causes 
might appear probable to the attentive observer of passing 
events ; but perhaps it would, after all, be untrue as well as un- 
charitable to attribute to either of these the attitude and 
action which at once secured the passing of the bill and 
rendered impossible either opposition or material alteration. 
One of these possible causes was the sudden •reappearance 
upon the scene of !Mr. Gladstone, and the strategical error 
which accompanied that reappearance. Between the oppo- 
nents of the bill on either side of the House a plan of aetten 
had been arranged which seemed likely as far as possible 
to unite in one lobby those who from widely different rea- 
sons objected to the measure. An amendment proposed 
and seconded by Mr. Hall, the new member for Oxford, 
on the one side and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen on the other, 
advocated delay in facilitating the execution of the law whilst 
the law itself was in an uncertain condition. A motion for 
adjournment upon the first night of the debate upon this, 
amendment had been supported by 114 members against 275, 
the minority including about an equal number fiom either 
side of the House, and compriring the names of several mi- 
nisters and ex-ministers. But Mn Gladstone thought fit to 
interpose with a notice of a series of resolutions to be moved 
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at fli^subsequcnt stage of the bill, which materially disconcerted 
the plans of the opponents and strengthened the Iiands of the 
supporters of the second reading. 

The opportunity was too tempting to be resisted. Mr. 
Disraeli perceived in the resolutions of his great rival a golden 
road ta. popularity and his own triumphant establishment as 
the champion of -Protestant ascendancy. The latter position 
was indeed challenged at a later period by Sir William Har- 
court, who completely threw into the shade Messrs. Newdegate 
and Whalley, and may be held to have equalled if he could 
not eclipse the Prime Minister in the ardour of his professions 
of attachment to Protestant principles and the warmth of 
language with which he denounced ‘ the Ritualists.’ But, 
for the moment, Mr. Disraeli was unrivalled. He declared 
that the resolutions of Mr. Gladstone had placed the matter in 
a new light altogether ; but for these, he might have suffered 
the bill to take its chance like any other measure in the hands 
of a private member, but now it would be his duty to afford 
every facility for its discussion and to forward its chance of 
passing by the giving of ‘ government days ' f or its con- 
sideration. 

There might, indeed, as we have said, have been another 
cause for Mr. Disraeli’s interference. Since the bill had 
reached the Commons public attention had been called to it in 
a far greater degree than before, and the petitions in its favour 
considerably outnumbered those which were presented against 
it. This indication of public opinion, together with the majority 
which had supported Mr. Russell Gurney in resisting the 
motion for adjournment, had not escaped the observation of the 
astute minister, and, after all, it was easier to thi-ow over a 
colleague or two (an operation to which he was not wholly 
UHiaccustomed) than to persuade and overcome a Protestant 
majority in the House of Commons. Certain it is that from 
whatever cause Mr. Disraeli’s action proceeded, it was one 
which changed the whole position of the bill and secured its 
passing into law. 

There were those who were unable to perceive how the 
scope, character, and importance of a measure could be entirely 
altered by the placing upon the table by an ex-minister certam 
resolutions which were afterwards withdrawn without expla* 
nation or discussion. Others there were who felt that the 
loiter Mr. Disraeli dwelt upon the importance of tthe ' bill 
the more convincingly did he pfove that such a< measure should < 
have bein introduce by a Government, and not left in the 
hands of a private member. But, whatever may have been 
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thought by outsiders, the fact remained the same. The^ill 
which had been elsewhere described as a bill to facilitate pro^ 
cedure was emphatically announced by the Prime Minister to 
be a ‘ bill to put down Kitualism,’ and its opponents were from 
that moment exj)osed to all the taunts and reproaches of those 
who accepted the definition and approved the objeht. . 

It was of little consequence to Mr. Disraeli’ that the discus- 
sion of a measure which, dealing as it did with matters border- 
ing upon religious controversy, required to be conducted with 
especial calmness, should have been embittered by words which 
would have been injudicious if spoken by any statesman, but 
which were doubly so when coming from the Le^er of the House 
of Commons. Neither did it matter to the Prime Minister that 
some of the most influential of his colleagues were placed in a 
somewhat awkward position by bis sudden adoption of the 
Archbishops’ bill. There was something, however, which 
did matter considerably, and which it would have been well 
for Mr. Disraeli to have remembered before he committed 
himself to active partisanship in favour of the measure in 
question. 

There were other measures to which his Government stood 
pledged, and which had commanded a more general approba- 
tion than usually falls to the lot of Government proposals. The 
Judicature and Land Transfer Bills had passed through the 
House of Lords, moulded by the joint application of such 
minds as those of Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne, and there is 
no reason to doubt that they would have safely encountered 
the ordeal of the Lower House. True it is that they were not 
bills by means of which public opinion could* be excited or 
party passion kindled, but all the more were they meaiSures to 
have been steadily pressed forward by a Government which 
had expressly denounced the ^ exciting ’ and * sensatidtel ’ 
legislation of its precJecessors. They were eminently useful 
and practical measures, precisely such as might have been 
expected from men who had been constantly preaching upon 
the necessity of an epoch of quiet practical legislation , upon 
social and domestic matters. 

But when, in addition to the time wasted upon the abortive 
attempt to reverse the Endowed Schools’ legislation of 1869» 
the Prime Minister undertook to give Government time fgsu 
the discussion of the Public Worship Begulation BiU, one of 
two consequences was inevitable. Either the great Law Bills 
must be abandoned, or Parliament must be ^ed to sit to a 
later date than had been contemplated. An earnest, active 
minister would have chosen the latter alternative^, and aub« 
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mi^d to the j)ersonal inconvenience and the temporary un- 
popmarity which would have been incurred with holiday-loving 
legielators, rather than have sacrificed the most important 
Government measures of the session. Mr. Disraeli j^referred 
the former course, and without scruple threw overboard the two 
bills, which a very little extra exertion would have passed into 
law. Nor is it easy to find an excuse for their abandonment. 
After all, the House of Commons had done comparatively little 
work. It had met some seven vreeks later than usual, and had 
in fact scarcely begun real work before April. Then there had 
been fewer ^morning sittings’ than for many years past; and 
in fact, if recourse had been had to the system of morning 
sittings, and Uie House of Commons could have restrained its 
impatience to be prorogued for one week longer, the Law Bills 
of the Government could in all probability have been passed, 
and the scandal avoided of the abandonment of legislation upon 
the two subjects which had been most prominently recom- 
mended by her Majesty to the attention of Parliament. 

It is certain that by the course which he thought lit to take 
Mr. Disraeli placed himself in a dilemma from which it is 
not easy to discover the way to escape. Either the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill was a bill of such primary and press- 
ing importance that it should have been boldly taken in hand 
by the Government, and announced in the Queen’s Speech as 
one of their principal measures for the session, or else it was 
a bill of less importance than the Judicature and Land 
Transfer Bills, in which case the latter should not have been 
sacrificed in order to secure it a safe passage through Parlia- 
ment. In either case, the action of Mr. Disraeli was not that 
of a wise and far-seeing minister ; and in spite of the momentary 
popularity which it may have secured for him, at the expense 
of c5me of his colleagues, will probably be found to have 
added as little to the stability as to the harmony of his Cabinet. 

The meetings t)f the latter, indeed, towards the close of the 
session, must have been of a somewhat exciting character, un- 
less (as is very possible) the Public Worship Regulation 
and Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bills were subjects to 
which allusion was, by common consent, avoided. Even in 
this case, however, there^ must have been trying moments for 
. t^e Conservative Cabinet, especially after the scene with which 
the debates upon the Archbishops’ Bill finally closed. 

An amendment had been inserted in the Committee of the 
House of Commons, upon the motion of Mr. Holt, one of the 
members for Lancashire, givdng an appeal to the Archbishops 
in the case of a Bishop deciding agaii\st the institution of pro- 
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cecdings in the event of a complaint against a clergym?ffi in 
his dh)cese. This amendment, warmly opposed at first, had 
only been carried by a greatly reduced majority, on the report 
of the bill, when Mr. Gladstone had moved its rejection. It 
was struck out in the House of Lords, on the return of the 
bill to that august assembly, and Lord Salisbury, in opposing 
it, alluded to the feeling among the Peers against reversing a 
decision of the House of Commons in terms which offended 
the susceptibilities of certain members of that honourable 
House. It turned iout, indeed, that these terms had been mis- 
understood, and that the words ^ blustering majority of the 
^ House of Commons ’ to which exception was taken, had 
actually never been used. This fact, and the exact words 
which had really been employed by Lord Salisbury, could with- 
out difficulty have been ascertained in a few minutes by Mr. 
Disraeli. 

Nevertheless, when Sir William Harcourt (in a speech as 
remarkable foi^the contempt which it evinced for his own leader 
as for the extravagant laudation which it bestowed upon the 
Prime Minister, whom it contrasted with his colleagues in terms 
by no means flattering the latter) had called attention to 
Lord Salisbury’s reported words, Mr. Disraeli deemed it right 
and fair to an absent colleague, not only to assume at once 
that the words had been spoken as quoted by Sir William 
Harcourt, but to refer to them and to Lord Salisbury in the 
follo\^dng terms : — ‘ My noble friend w as long a member of this 
' House, and is well known to many of the members even of 
^ the present Parliament. He is not a man who measures his 
‘ phrases. He is one who is a great master of giles^ and flouts^ 
‘ and jeers ; but I don’t suppose there is anyone wlio is prejudiced 
^ against a member of Parliament on account of such quali^a- 
^ tions. My nolle friend knows the House of Commons welly 
‘ and. he is not perhaps superior to the consideration that by 
making a speech of that hindy and taunting respectable men 
‘ like ourselves as being a “ blustering majority yV he probably 
" might stimulate the amour propre of some individuals to take 
‘ the very course which he wantSy and to defeat the hill. Now 
‘ I hope we shall not fall into that trap. I hope we shall show 
^ my noble friend that toe remember some of his manoeuvres 
^ when he was a simple member of this IlousCy and that we afe 
^ not to be taunted into taking a very indiscreet step, a step 
ruinous to all our own wishes and expectations, merely to 
‘ show that we resent the contemptuous phrases of one of my 
colleagues. I trust, therefore, tftat the House will consider 
this question, not with reference to some expressions in a speech 
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‘ wmcli may have had the calculated intention of inducing mem-- 
‘ bers of this House to give a rash vote.'* 

This defence of a colleague, which provoked ‘ laughter,’ 
^ renewed laughter,’ and ‘ cheers and laughter ’ throughout, 
was perhapsi such a defence as no statesman, serving in the 
same Cabinet with another, had ever undergone at the hands of 
his chief, and was certainly in marked contrast to that which 
would have been offered by prime ministers who have flourished 
in our own time. Well do we remember the words of Lord 
Palmerston, when the attempt was n»ado by an opj)osi- 
tion orator to depreciate the conduct of the then Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Russell, and at the same time ostentatiously 
to exculpate the head of the Government from any participa- 
tion in the blame attributed to that statesman. ‘ I cannot. 
' accept a compliment,’ said Lord Palmerston, ^ at the expense 
* of my colleague,’ and the House of Commons of that day 
recognised the chivalrous honour and loyalty of the words. 

But the days of Palmerston arc passed, aihl loyalty to a 
colleague is no longer the prevailing sentiment of prime 
ministers. Mr. Disraeli accepted without reluctance the 
adulation of Sir William Harcourt, and liis ^ noble friend ’ 
was left to submit as best ho could to the imjiutation of having 
made a speech with a ‘ calculated intention ’ to effect some- 
thing which he did not express a desire to effect, of being a 
man who ‘ does not measure his phrases,’ and a politician whose 
^ manoeuvres ' arc to be remembered and guarded against by 
his colleagues and the House of Commons. It is of course 
impossible to calculate the amount of humiliation which men 
will consent to undergo for the achievement of some cherished 
object. Those, however, who know Lord Salisbury cannot 
butibe aware that, whatever may be his faults, no object binds 
him to official life under Mr. Disraeli save a singleminded 
desire to serve his country according to the best of his ability. 
Lord Salisbury, after the events of 1867, can only have joined 
the present Government from a conscientious belief that it was 
his duty to assist in the consolidation of the Conservative party, 
and the exclusion from power of a Government which, accord- 
ing to his views, had been rapidly drifting into democracy and 
imperilling the safety of the country by its frequent attacks 
“upon institutions which are sacred in the eyes of Toryism. 
There is a point, however, at which the sacrifice of personal 
feeling to political exigency can no longer be made, and Lord 
Salisbury, having already jeribrmed that sacrifice in again 
linking himself mth the political leader from whom his 
alienation since 1867 has been so conspicuous and complete, 
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can hardly be expected to submit to treatment which ^ouMPbe 
galling to a i)erson of a far less high spirit and keen sense of 
honour than he is known to possess. 

But incivility to a colleague, and the sacrifice of good 
measures, arc not the only mistakes which Mr. ^Disraeli has 
committed with reference to the bill under discussion. •Having 
ignored the subject altogether at the comniencement of the 
session, having only thrown hiip^elf into the fray when the tide 
had evidently set in one direction, and having done so in direct 
opposition to several of his Cabinet, Mr. Disraeli actually had 
the hardihood to claim for his Government, in Ins speech at 
the Mansion House, the credit of having, ns a Government, 
‘ grappled with the mysterious disturbance which has risen up 
‘ amongst us,’ and led the ]>opular feeling for the indication of 
which lie had carefully and silently waited before declaring 
any ojiinion at all upon the matter. The cool assurance of 
this claim would provoke a smile, did not its disingenuousness 
compel one to blush for the statesman who could make it. 
The Public Worship Regulation Bill of 1874 has been passed 
with the concurrence and approbation of the great majority of 
the people of this country, who dislike ritualistic excesses and 
desire the enforcement oi' salutary discipline in the Established 
Church. It has been passed by large majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament, and its passage has doubtless been 
facilitated by the attitude eventually taken by the Prime 
Minister when stirred into action by the reappearance of Mr. 
Glads ttme u])Oii the stage. But to attribute the bill or its 
success to the Conservative Government would be as unjust and 
untrue as to give them credit for the AshaiTtee cami)aign 
which was undertaken by their ju’edecessoj’s, or for the creation 
of the surplus which they found ready to their hands i^)on 
their accession to officQ. ^ 

Nor indeed is it indicative of a healthy and satisfactory con- 
dition of public life, when we find Cabinet Ministers taking, 
some one side and some another, u])on a question which has 
greatly stirred the public mind, and the Prime Minister him- 
self, at first standing aloof, then throwing his weight into the 
heaviest scale at the critical moment, and afterwards claiming 
for his Government the credit of having directed and supported 
a popular movement which, so long as its popularity wais 
doubtful, had been ‘ an open question ’ upon the Treasurj- 
Bench. 

We have a right to expec^from our ministers some con- 
sistency of conduct and unity of a<!tion, and if upon subjects of 
such importance as that in question differences prevail in the 
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CfeiDdt, those differences should not be paraded before Parlia- 
ment but arranged in the council-chamber. If they are 
differences of a vital character, the men who differ are unfit to 
serve together in the same Cabinet ; if they arc of a minor 
degree and importance, the one section must yield to the otlier. 
But differences among Cabinet Ministers upon subjects of great 
public interest ought not to be exhibited upon the floor of tlic 
House of Commons. Parliament and the country have a 
right to expect an expression of opinion from a united Cabinet 
upon questions of such a character, and t^e exhibition of the 
past session has neither added to the credit and stability of th(' 
Administration, nor tended to strengthen that system of 
Parliamentary government of which wc are so justly proud. 

It is not only, however, in respect of the legislation with 
which they have dealt that the Conservative (Tovernment have 
failed to satisfy the exj)ectations which their hustings’ promises 
had excited in the breasts of their countrymen. They have to 
answer for sins of omission as well as for those tof commission. 
The ^ army and navy ’ were words of ominous import to 
Liberal candidates at the general election. It was said, widely 
and loudly, that ‘ the two services ’ had been sadly mal- 
administered and grossly neglected by Mr. (rladstone s 
Government. Conservative candidates did not scruple to 
assert that great discontent existed among our soldiers and 
sailors, a discontent at which no one could bo surprised who 
believed one half of the record set forth of mistakes aud rnls- 
managemeut. 

The abolition of ])urchase in the army had struck, A\e were 
told, a fatal blow at our military power, and had been effected 
in a manner most unfair upon the officers. So much was this 
tl^case, in the opinion of the Conservative ])arty, that the son 
ot the present Secretary at War, Mr. J.^S. Hardy, speaking at 
Kye immediately before the election, and in tlie presence ol' 
his father, actually boasted that he * had the satisfjiclion of 
^ fighting against that measure upon every occasion,’ and 
declared that it had been passed * for the benefit of the poor 
‘ officers of the army, but when the new system was w'orked it 
^ was found that they were losers.’ Moreover, it was con- 
fidently asserted by Conservative orators that the measures of 
’^he late Government had engendered desertion among the men, 
had rendered recruiting difficult, and had, in a word, seriously 
impaired the efficiency of our army. 

The condition of the navy^was represented as even worse. 
In the pursuit of a false ^nd visionary economy, the Liberal 
Administration had closed dockyards*, discharged men, cut down 
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estimates, and so terribly mismanaged matters that we 
now a fleet of unscaworthy ships, short of men, only existing 
upon paper, and altogether unequal to the wants and require- 
ments of the greatest naval power in the world. These grave 
charges were so frequently and confidently advanced, that it is 
no matter of surprise if the)^ were more or less believed l>y the 
electors throughout the different constituencies of the country, 
and if they had been true, the condemnation ' and expulsion of 
the ministry against whom they were made would undoubtedly 
have been justly deeerved. But the best way to judge of 
their truth is to examine the conduct of those who have 
succeeded to the places held by the members of the late 
Administration, with the special mission to supply their 
deficiencies and remedy their mistakes. 

Mr. Hardy has now presided at the War Office for more 
than six months, and for all that he has said or done. Lord 
Cardwell might as well have remained there. There has been 
no confirmation ^)f the alleged difficulty in obtaining recruits, 
no allusion to the increase of desertions, and what is more, no 
attempt to reverse any portion of the policy of the late 
Secretary at War. Indeed, so contented and tranquil does 
the army appear to have been, that Mr. Hardy has had time 
to spare from the special business of his own department in 
order to pay that amount of attention to the Endowed Schools 
and Public Worship Regulation Bills which has brought him 
into such uncomfortable collision with his chief. Never was 
there a more triumphant vindication of a minister’s policy by 
his successor than that which has been exhibited b^y the silence 
of Mr. Hardy upon the matters of which complaint had been 
so bitterly made against the preceding Government. For Mr. 
Hardy is not a man who objects to attack his politios^, 
opponents, or who (to borrow Mr, Disraeli’s expression) 

^ measures his phrases ’ in the attack. Had' there been 
sufficient justification for the Conservative abuse of Lord 
Cardwell and his policy, the session of 1874 would not have 
passed without a withering exposure from i\Ir. Hardy of the . 
evils which he had found in the War Office, and the mischief 
which had resulted from the mismanagement of the late 
Administration. The absence, therefore, of any such exposure, 
and the quiet manner in which Mr. Hardy has conducted the " 
Parliamentary business of his department, must be taken as 
tolerably conclusive evidence of the slender foundation u])on 
which rested the hostile criticism of Conservative candidates 
upon Lord Cardwell and his measures, and should strike the 
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cmics -with shame as they reflect upon the practical refutation 
which their criticisms have received. 

The attacks upon the recent naval administration have been 
sustained no better. Mr. Ward Hunt certainly gave them 
some colour when, early in the session, he made a dismal 
speech about fleets which existed only upon i)aper, and held 
out such expectations of increased estimates to be forthwith 
introduced, that people really began to believe that the navy 
was in an inefficient and discreditable condition. Upon this 
point Mr. Goschen’s observation was unanswerable : ‘ To tell 

• the country,’ he said, ^that they (Mr. Gladstone’s Govcrn- 
‘ raent) had been starving the dockyards, that what had been 
‘ done was insufficient, and yet to abstain from measures to 
^ correct the evil, while they had a surplus of six millions, 
^ could not be endured. If the late Government had left the 
^ navy inefficient, they had at least given their successors a 

* surplus of between five and six millions, and he thoreft)rc 
^ asked the Government not at the same time Vo denounce their 
^ parsimony, while taking advantage of their surplus to a])ply it 
^ to other objects.’ When, however, the Secretary of the 
Admiralty was put up to soften matters down, to confess that 
we still possessed a fleet sufficiently strong to overcome the 
combined fleets of any two or three other nations, and that the 
estimates were not after all to be increased as had been 
threatened by his departmental chief, men’s minds gradually 
calmed down, and they perceived that after all, Mr. Hunt had 
only with commendable honesty carried the opinions of o])po- 
sition into Government, and must be excused for ha\'ing 
required a *iittle more time than some of liis colleagues to 
ascertain and confess that those opinions were inconsistent 

the facts, and that the conduct of the ] )reccding Adminis- 
tration had not been marked by that folly and recklessness 
with wffiich it had been credited by Tory orators and embryo 
Tory statesmen. 

There was also the further excuse for Mr. Hunt that ships 
and naval matters were quite strange to him, nor indeed could 
he have had much opportunity of preparation for his new work, 
since he could hardly have expected that a party who had so 
loudly hlamed Mr. Gladstone for ))lacing at the Admiralty 
'such untried landsmen as Mr. Childers and Mr. Goschen 
would be content to see the same place filled by the good- 
natured Northamptonshire squire who had undergone his 
previous official training in €«n entirely different department. 
One is inclined to be sorry for Mr. Hunt, who must have felt 
the humiliation of having to submit to the practical disclaimer 
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by his colleagues of the big words with which he introdiio^^ 
his estimates ; but he is not the first statesman who, when 
invested wdth the responsibilities of office, has felt the inconve- 
nience of r«ash and reckless statements made in opposition. 

This inconvenience must indeed have pressed severely ui>on 
several members of tlie Government during the financial* dis- 
cussions which occupied the earlier part of the session. It is 
not witliiii our jirovince to-day to Cttter into a defence of tlie 
finan<;ial ])o]icy of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. Against 
tliiit polic}’- the Conservative opposition consistently protested 
during tlic Parliament of 1868, as indeed they had similarly 
protested against a like policy during Mr. Gladstone’s previous 
guidatjce of the Exclu'C|uer under Lords Palmerston and 
Jtiissell. The first act, however, of Mr. Disraeli was to entrust 
tlie Clianeellorship of the Exchequer to that statesman among 
his colleagues who was Mr. Gladstone’s pupil, and wliosc 
iinancial views had been matured in the same school as those 
of tliat great statc^nan. 

Certainly it would have been difficult for the new Conser- 
vative Government to have justified the predictions of failure 
with which they had greeted the financial schemes of their 
opponents, or to have attempted the reversal of that policy 
which had proved so completely successful. During tlie five 
years 1868-74 the Gladstone Government had in round num- 
l)crs [)aicl fwcufy willions on account of extraordinary charges, 
remitted Urtdre millwns of taxation, and reduced the capital of 
the national debt by twenfy~Jive and a half millions. They 
had practised a rigid economy, and introduced valuable admin- 
istrative reforms, 'which had brought down upon their devoted 
heads no small measure of abuse and obloquy. The result, 
however, was to leave a magnificent surplus, foreshadowed bjK^ 
iVIr. Gladstone in his addrs^ss to the electors of Greenwich, biit 
tlie existence of which was disputed by the very men to whom 
ultimately fell its distribution. 

There can be little doubt that, had Mr. Gladstone remained 
in office, the country would have been once more electrified by 
one of those brilliant budgets by which his financial fame has 
been established. The promise that the Income Tax should 
be abolished would have been carried out, though, in all 
probability, its abolition would have only formed part of * 
a fiscal scheme of a magnitude to equal some of the mighty 
transactions of days gone by. The opportunity was denied 
him, and the scheme has never beeJi disclosed, but the surplus 
justified the expectations held out in the^Greenwich address, and 
cue of the first duties of Sir Stafford Northcote was to grace- 
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^^lly acknowledge the error of the Conservative denial of its 
existence, and to excuse himself from any participation in that 
denial. 

But although he had at his disposal the largest surplus ever 
yet distributed by a British Minister, the difficulties in the 
]jairi of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer were not incon- 
siderable, The Conservative opposition had been generally 
willing to support any independent proposal to remit taxation, 
whilst at the same time they had constantly and consistently 
joined in demands upon the ])ublic exdiequer which will pnn 
bably even now rise up in jurlgment against them before iheir 
tenure of office has endured much longer. They had pledged 
tlicmselves to the relief of local burdens ; no inconsiderable 
portion of them had advocated the claims of malt to be con- 
sidered in the next remission of taxation ; and they had angrily 
disputed the right of Mr. (iladstone and his friends to s]>eak of 
ihe abolition of the Income Tax as a Liberal idea, when, 
according to their election addresses and p'iatfonn harangues, 
it was in reality part of the programme of the Tory party. 
The question of brewers’ licenses was also an awkward one for 
some of the majority in the new Parliament, and various other 
minor matters wore likely to prove troublesome to the states- 
man who found the National Exchequer so unexpectedly 
jdaced under his control. 

Indeed it ^vas hardly i)ossible for Sir Stafford Nortlicotc to 
deal with the inherited surplus at all without wounding suscep- 
tibilities, treading upon tender places, and giving offence to 
certain Conservative orators and politicians who liad &])oken 
more boldfy tlnui warily u]>on the great questions of Taxation 
and Finance. Sooth to say, good Sir Stafford himself was not 
.^■axempt from the inconvenience consecjuent upon such rash 
utterances as those to which wc haife alluded. No later than 
Aj)ril 28, 1873, he had criticised at some length the financial 
policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, especially with regard to the proposed reduction 
of the sugar duties ; and alluding to a remark of Mr. Lowe’s 
that ^ the complications of the system of the sugar duties are 
‘ quite intolerable, and that it w’ould be a point in financial 
^ ethics to get rid of them,’ had observed, ‘ The right honourable 
‘ gentleman must excuse us, if we say there are other people 
^ who might be* allowed to enlarge upon the complications of 
^the Income Tax, and if we may be allowed to measure 
^ financial ethics on onp side against financial ethics on the 
^ other, I am not at all sure that fhe moral philosopher would not 
‘ fjive a preference to striking the Income Tax^ 
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In the same^speech Sir Stafford had declared that ^strictl^^ 
^ speaking, sugar cannot be described as the food of the poor ; ^ 
and after 'asking, ^ whether, if we went on reducing the tea and 
^ sugar duties until we reached a point at which it would be 
‘ better to abolish them altogether, we could in justice refuse 
^ to do the same for malt,’ had gone on to state that ^ malt^may 
^ not bo among the food of the people, hut it entefs^more laryt ly 
‘ into the consv mption of the people than sugar.'* During the 
whole of this speech, somewhat remarkable when contrasted 
with his financial statement in the present year. Sir Stafford 
endeavoured to undervalue the benefit to be received by a 
reduction of the sugar duties, and to contrast it with the 
greater relief to be afforded by the abolition of the Income Tax. 

Xor had Sir Stafford Northcote stood alone in his doubts 
and fears as to tlie Budget of 1873. Mr. Hunt, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Mr. Disraeli’s last Administration, had 
doubted very much Mvhether the consumer w'ould get the benefit 
‘ of the rediK'tion cjf the sugar duties,’ had contrasted the relative 
claims to reduction of malt and sugar, and had boldly declared 
that ‘ as between malt and sugar it might be disputed wliich 
was a necessary and which was a luxury to the working 
^ classes ; but he felt quite sure that if he asked the working 
‘ men in Northamptonshire their opinion on the subject, evny 
‘ hand would, bn held up in faronr of the remission of the duty 
‘ tin brer in preference to the remission of the duty on sugar,* 
The same high authority had asked wdth an air of deep con- 
cern, ‘ If the sugar duties were abolished^ what sourct of revenue 
‘ would be left '/ ’ and the minor lights of ‘ the Tory party ' 
had f(»lloived in the same track. 

Jt must, therefore, have been wdth feelings of a mixed and 
eurifius nature that, upon his accession to office. Sir Stafford 
Northcote found himself obliged to follow in the track of hrtta^ 
Liberal predecessor, anti to propose the abolition of the 
sugar duties. Mr. Hunt had of course, by this time, con- 
vinced himself that some sources of revenue would still be 
left to us, even after that abolition, and was therefore able 
to sit quietly by the side of his colleague and concur in the 
measure which he had so much deprecated in the previous 
year. Discontent, however, was rife among the followers of 
the Government, and had not Colonel Barttclot acted as the,, 
decoy animal, the wdld elephants below the gangway would 
have worked mischief even at the early period of the session 
at which the financial discussions were held. 

Fortunately for the Government, tl^ honourable and gallant 
member for West Sussex had in the previous Parliament been 
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li^ntKusted with the conduct of the Malt Tax case, and thereby 
occupied a position which enabled him to counteract the move- 
ments of simple-minded, honest politicians like Mr! Fielden, 
who could not understand why malt should be preferable to 
sugar in opposition and sugar so much to be desired belbre 
malt in bffice. It must, however, be confessed that as far as 
the country is concerned Sir Stafford Northcote’s budget was 
generally satisfactory, and the financial inconsistencies to wliich 
we have alluded ai'c small items of account in the history of a 
])olitical party so habitually and constj^itly inconsistent as the 
followers of Mr. Disraeli. 

Nor indeed have other departments of the Government been 
managed without credit to those concerned in their direction. 
Whilst Lord Salisbury has evinced the vigour and ability in 
Indian administration which the country expected from a 
statesman who had already shown so much of both qualities, it 
would be unjust not to omit mention of the fact that he has 
been ably seconded by his subordinate in tVe House of Com- 
mons, Lord George Hamilton has gained deserved credit 
(luring the session by the manner in which he has conducted 
the business of his department, and has amply justified his 
selection by the Prime Minister for the office which he fills. 

The Colonies also have been in good hands, although only 
two questions s])ecially connected therewith have been pro- 
minently before Parliament — namely, the war on the'\\'(\st Coast 
of Africa and the proposed annexation of Fiji. Wltli rcr'j^ect 
to the former, Mr. Disraeli had, in his manifesto at the general 
election, declared that, ^ when our honour is vindicated, it 
‘ will be the duty of Parliament to inquire by what means we 
‘ were led into a costly and destructive contest which neither 
‘ Parliament nor the country have ever sanctioned, and of the 
■''^necessity or justice of which, in its prigin, they have not been 
‘ made aw'are.’ These wwds, how^ever, w^ere little more than 
the claptraj) of an electioneering address, and as soon as lie 
was invested wdth the responsibilities of office the Prime Minis- 
ter took 'a different tone. The Ashantee affair (which cost 
I("ss than a million, and thus favourably contrasted with Mr. 
Dbraeli’s Abyssinian war) was discussed upon the motion of 
an independent member ( Mr. Hanbury) and the amendment 
„,of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, with the only result of showing an 
apparent unanimity of opinion among the present and late 
officials of the Colonial Office ; nor did one w’ord of censure 
of the policy of their prec^cessors escape from the present 
occujiants of the Treasuiy bench. In fact, the complete suc- 
cess which had attended Sir Gkrnct Wolseley’s expedition. 
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planned unSer Lord Kimberley’s rule and direction, ji^st^d 
the policy of the latter, and practically left little for Ijord 
Carnarvon to do as regarded the past save to bestow honours 
and congratulations upon those who had taken part in the 
operations. His future policy upon the Gold Coast may 
be open to criticism, but it received none from tJie front 
bench of the Opposition, save in the shape of a -general protest 
against the acceptance of any territory in which slavery exists. 
Perhai)s even this protest might is well have been spared, since 
slavery cannot exist in any country which has once become 
British territory, and Lord Carnarvon is little likely to en- 
tangle himself with complications upon such a question. 

The debate upon the possible or probable annexation of the 
Fiji Islands came on late in the session, and was rendered 
interesting by the speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone, in which 
he magnified the difficulties and dangers of annexation and 
supported an amendment, moved by Sir Charles Dilke, to the 
motion of approval submitted by Mr. M‘ Arthur. Even after 
this sf)cech, however, it was impossible to forget that it was 
Mr. (iladstone’s own Cabinet which had sent out the special 
commissioners whose report furnished the text for this debate, 
and that their instructions directed them to inquire into the 
course of action which it might be most desirable for this 
country to take, with an evident leaning to annexation, as that 
which seemed best to us at home, so far as we had evidence 
upon the subject in our possession. 

1 1 therefore became the duty of Mr. Gladstone’s late Under- 
secretary for the Colonies to set forth some of the reasons 
which might be urged in favour of annexation, ^nd to uphold 
Lord Carnarvon’s policy, which, so far as it had gone, had 
been precisely that indicated by Lord Kimberley in his letter 
of instructions. The difficulties pointed out by Mr. Gladjjt^?^^ 
were not unknown to those who had advised the course which 
his Cabinet had adopted, but they were only those which, in 
the formation of her colonies, this country has encountered 
before, and which she must be prepared to encounter again, 
unless those doctrines are to prevail which are advanced by 
that small and unpopular school which holds colonies and colo- 
nisation to be a source of weakness rather than strength to the 
empire. As regards Fiji, the debate clearly showed the ten- 
dency of the feeling of the House of Commons in favour’of 
annexation, and their desire to avoid embarrassing her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers in their conduct of an affair peculiarly belong- 
ing, at tliis stage, to the executiv(| government rather than to 
the deliberative assembly of the nation. 
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JLitlJe need be said as to the conduct of ‘ Foreign Affairs ’ 
during the past session. We have looked indeed in vain for 
‘ a little more energy in our foreign policy/ which Mr. Disraeli, 
in his address to the electors of Bucks, had declared to be so 
desirable, and probably the great majority of Englishmen 
believe that, whether the name of the statesman who holds the 
seals of the Foreign Office be Lord Granville or Lord Derby, 
the policy of England w’ill be very much of the same character. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Bourke has had little to do, 
but that little he has done well ; and indeed there is no un- 
favourable criticism to be passed upon any of the Under- 
secretaries of the Conservative Government, who, having 
been confined to departmental duties, have discharged them 
satisfactorily, and are receiving an official training the want of 
which must be often felt by their cliiefs in the Cabinet, wlio 
for the most part have leapt into their exalted positions with- 
out that preliminary service as subordinates which would have 
been of great advantage to them in the con^luct of public 
business- 

Of the Board of Trade and Local Government Boards we 
have not had occasion to speak: both are in the hands of 
resj)ectable country gentlemen, whose intentions are doubtless 
of the best description, and whose administrative caj)acity may 
possibly be tested next session. During the present year Sir 
Charles Adderley and Mr. Sclater-Booth have got into no diffi- 
culties of which the public has been made awai’e ; have not, 
as far as we know, differed materially from their colleagues, 
or, at all events, have not proclaimed their differences aloud in 
the House of jCommons. and have been content to carry on 
the Avork of their predecessors in a quiet and unobtrusive 
manner. They may therefore be left unnoticed, in company 
wittrthc Lords of the Treasury, the offijjers of the Household, 
and other respectable and inoffensive subordinates of the 
Government. 

It remains to notice the Irish department, represented by 
Sir Michael Beach and Dr. Ball in the lower branch of the 
legislature. Impulsive and earnest. Sir Michael began the 
session by an unwise speech, which apparently showed his 
desire and readiness at once to repeal the Irish Church and 
Laud Acts, and fall back upon the old Protestant ^ no sur- 
* render’ faction from which * the Conservative party’ has 
only in recent times been emancipated. But Sir Michael 
Beach speedily recovered himself, and his speeches and answers 
to questions from Irish representatives during the session have 
been firm, bold, and at the same time conciliatory to a degree 
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which gives promise of further Parliamentary success^foj^jlhc 
Irish Secretary. The Home Kulers have been somewhat less 
troublesome than was exj)ecte(l, and Irish affairs have hardly 
occupied much more than their fair share of Parliamentary 
time. It has indeed been already w^hispered by Tory ])artisaiis 
that under the rule of the Duke of Aberconi and^Sun^Michael 
Beach Ireland is already becoming more and more tranquil 
and pros[)erous. W e are delighted to believe the statement, 
but it must not be forgotten fliat this increase of prosperity 
and tranquillity follows immediately upon the passing of those 
great remedial measures for Ireland, conceived and accoin- 
]dished by Mr. Gladstone and warmly (opposed by the mem- 
bers of the ]»resent Government. We luvpe that we have seen 
sym])toms in the more recent speeches of Sir ]\Iichael Beach 
that this fact has not escaped his notice ; and if he can make 
up his mind to accept the present condition of things, disregard 
the counsels of ultra politicians, and infuse a sj»irit of modera- 
tion into Irisl^ affairs, we see no reason why he should not 
succeed in conducting the Irish business of the House of Com- 
mons in a creditable and satisfactory manner. 

Upon a careful review, then, of the whole session, we come 
to the conclusion that in those departments in which little has 
been attempted save to proceed along the old lines marked out 
by their predecessors, that little has been tolerably well done 
by the present holders of office, and the subordinates of the 
Government have, as a rule, i)roved themselves to be fairly 
competent to the discharge of their official duties. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the Government commands 
soinctlniig less of public confidence and respect at the end than 
was accorded to it at the beginning of the session, but this is 
due to causes which we have already clearly indicated. It may 
be attributed, first of ^11, to the internal differences which 
been so painfully exhibited ; secondly, to the oue attempt made 
to convert into a reality that ^ Conservative reaction ’ which, 
although successful as an electioneering cry, cannot ever really 
be put into a practical shape; and, in the third’ place, to the 
vagaries and inconsistencies of the Prime Minister himself. 

In all three causes there is hope for the Liberal party. 
There must always be internal differences in such a Govern- 
ment as the present, which is composed partly of men jvho , 
have honestly disapproved of and oj^posed all the progressive 
measures of recent years, and would gladly see them repealed ; 
partly of men who are to all intents and purposes as much 
Whigs as any who sit on the Liberal side of the House, and 
who are only associated with Tory colleagues because 
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leaulerstof the Liberal i)arty have too frequency allowed 
Kadical men and Radical doctrines to over-ride those Whig 
principles of progressive improvement which are the only 
safe basis for a Liberal party in this country. 

The Whig party will always be strong in England, because 
the Whig- phrty is the moderate party, and Englishmen like 
moderation. But, by the force of circumstances, a large 
section of the moderate party (which, united, would be by far 
the strongest party in the state) sit on either side of the House, 
divided from each other by lines which ^re almost wholly 
imaginary and imperceptible w’hen put to the test of inquiry 
and examination. So it is that the extremes on either side 
ba^ e an alternate advantage, according to the temporary incli- 
nation of the moderate parly out of doors to one side or the 
other. If Mr, Gladstone had leaned more on his Whigs and 
less on his Radicals, he would be Prime Minister still ; if Mr. 
Disraeli leans more on his ‘ moderates’ and less on his Tories, 
he will maintain his position. But as Mr. Glad^one weakened 
his government, alarmed the moderate party in the country, 
and eventually lost power by relying upon the more advanced 
Liberals and despising his Whigs, so will Mr. Disraeli do 
precisely the same if he relies upon the real Tories of his 
party. 

Probably he will be too clever to do so. His inclination at 
the present moment appears to be towards Ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion ; and if he can succeed in taking a firm hold iH)on the 
Protestantism of the nation, it may stand him in good stead, 
even though it result in the loss of a colleague or two, and the 
alienation of a# section of his old j)art.y. Even this, however, 
may be avoided by care and dexterity. The docility evinced 
by the great Conservative party in 1867, when, after years of 
against extension of the franchise,.they swallowed house- 
hold suffrage at the bidding of the great magician, may be 
equalled, if it cannot be surpassed, in the future. Mr. Disraeli 
may with impunity snap his fingers at the reactionary section 
of his followers, if he rightly appreciates the strength of his 
own position. 

Tile country desires progress, but is determined that progress 
shall be cautious and gradual. The Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone 
fulfilled one half and entirely disappointed the other half of 
the country’s wish. They gave us progress enough and to 
spare, but instead of making that progress gradual, they 
attempted in five years enouglq to have lasted us for twelve, 
and proportionally shortened their own tenure of office. The 
question now to be decided is whether such progress as the 
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couiitry^ desireiJ, and has failed to obtain under Mr. Jaladfitonc, 
call be secured under Mr. Disraeli. 

There must be no mistake about it. Failure to progress 
will be as fatal an error in one direction as a too rapid ju'ogress 
ill the other. Any attempt to conciliate the classes whom he 
has drawn into his political net, by exciting iij^ir hope of 
obtaining ^ reactionary ’ legislation, would do something, 
perhaps, to restore his credit for consistency, but would infallibly 
ruin his Government. The Duke of Kichmond has succeeded 
in lowering the ^standard of education for the people, but no 
further steps must be taken in this direction. Endowments 
which have been declared national must not be claimed ex- 
clusively for the Church. There must be no stepping back- 
ward either in jiolitical or religious legislation ; and if he desires 
to retain power, Mr. Disraeli must do so as the virtual leader 
of those Whigs "who call themselves ^ Liberal Conservatives.* 

From the tenor of the above remarks it will be seen that, 
whilst we have freely criticised the conduct of Mr. Disraeli 
and his Government during the past session, w'e have no wish 
fur his displacement in the present condition of the Liberal 
])iirty. Indeed, if those Whig principles, which Ave believe to 
be tile foundation of liberty and good government, can bo 
better secured and advanced under an administration nominally 
‘ (Conservative,’ Ave have very little objection to such a state oi 
things. On the other hand, if by attempting to follow such 
a course ]\Ir. Disraeli should break up the party upon the 
benches behind him, Ave can only hope that the leaders of the 
Opjiosition, grown Avise by experience, will aA’oid the errors 
wliicli destroyed the Gladstone Government.# 

The past session has proved two things clearly, if it has done 
nothing else. First, that the party Avhich now holds the reins 
of poAver is by no n^eans that united party wdiich Ave hS,d 
taught to believe ; and secondly, that in the Liberal party no 
man has as yet arisen AA^ho could replace Mr. Gladstone in the 
leadership with the general concurrence of Liberals. The 
first proposition is one which can have surprised no politician 
Avho has studied the events of the last fcAv years. The Con- 
servatives have achieved a political success ; not by their advo- 
cacy of any great principles or measures, but by the union in 
their favour of a number of interests Avhich had opposed the 
measures of their predecessors. Everybody who felt 'himself 
aggrieved by any legislation passed by Mr. Gladstone’s Go- 
vernment was ready to allj himself wdth those whose object 
Avas to destroy that Government. As the measures of reform 
and change were so numerous during the last five years, and 
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as eaeh sir.li measure necessarily offended some * vesfed inte- 
^ rest ’ or another, it followed that the number of persons 
ready to join in the anti-Gladstone 'alliance was proportionally 
large. The work of destruction, therefore, prospered, and the 
Government fell. 

But althc'^gh an opposition may destroy, an administration 
must construct, and it is when construction became necessary, 
that the difficulties of the victors began. During tlie ])ast 
session, what with the leavings (ff their predecessors, and the 
fair excuse which they had for doing very little in* the way of 
legislation, they have managed to surmount those difficulties 
for the moment. But the time of trial is at hand. The con- 
currence of fortuitous atoms which shattered the Gladstone 
Government cannot easily be concentrated in the suj)port of 
any measure introduced by the Disraeli Cabinet : that Cabinet, 
indeed, which can scarcely unite its own members cannot 
command unity outside the council-chamber. The experience 
of last session must incvitabl}’^ be repeated in the next, and 
although differences may be patched uj) for the present, the 
discordant elements which have brought the present Govern- 
ment into power cannot long present the front of an united 
party. 

IVe have spoken of Mr. Disraeli as jiossibly acting in the 
position of leader of those Whigs who sit upon his side 
under the name of Liberal Conservatives, and Ibllowing a 
policy of moderate progress. But the difficulties in the way 
of such a course are not only inherently great, but are ren- 
dered greater by the nature and temj)erament of Mr. Disraeli 
himself. The ca^m guidance of men s minds is not so con- 
genial to the Prime Minister as it might be to a leader of 
less brilliancy and genius. He is more likely to entrap his 
' into sudden Radicalism than to lead them quietly 
along the paths of Whig moderation. Too sagacious by far 
to allow himself to be tempted by tlie disciples of an im- 
possible reaction, he may find his only chance of retaining 
power in the adoption of a programme which will place his 
followers in the same position with regard to certain * popular ’ 
questions as that in which his stategy of ’67 placed them with 
regard to Parliamentary Reform. A Disraelite Tory and a 
R^ic^.! of to-day are beings not more dissimilar than a 
Derbyfte in 1865 and a Derbyite in 1867. History repeats 
itself ; and the leader who having in 1859 stated it to be his 
mission to stem democracy, within eight years advanced further 
upon democratic lines than any .statesman had hitherto ventured, 
may possibly not scruple to repeat th6 process if he should find 
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it convenient at a later period of his Parliaincntftry effireer. 
Mr, Disraeli can scarcely have required the teaching of the 
past session to learn its first lesson, and his policy will be 
directed to hold together the discordant elements out of which 
hjs Government has been formed, so long as they can be held, 
and afterwards to construct for himself, from*S-he strongest 
surviving section of his followers, such a party as can be formed 
out of the materials at his coiymand. 

Tlie second lesson of the session requires few words of com- 
ment. The abs(ince of Mr, Gladstone from the debates of the 
House of Commons was scarcely necessary to prove that he 
has no equal upon the benches of the Oj)position. How far 
tliat absence was judicious, and with what feelings Liberals 
may have contrasted the conduct of their great cliief in aban- 
doning them at the moment of defeat, witli that of the Con- 
servative leader when left in a similar position in 1868, are 
questions with which wc are not concerned to-day. It may be 
o])scrvcd, indeed, that a party left, not without a leader, but 
with a leader who does not take the lead, is hardly ))laced in a 
position favourable for the development of talent in its sub- 
ordinate members ; and if no one of the latter has advanced 
himself beyond his compeers during the past session, it may be 
owing in no small degree to the strange uncertainty of the 
])osition, and the natural desire of those who had served under 
!Mr. Gladstone to do nothing wdiich might appear to indicate a 
desire to alter his position with regard to the Liberal party. , 

It is evident enough that whilst Mr. Gladstone attends the 
House of Commons, though it be only occasionally, and takes 
jiart in the debates, no other man can be named for the Icader- 
shi]) of the l^iberals. Hut the Liberal leader at the present 
day has to play a game of patience which is perhaps scarcely 
congenial to Mr. Gladstone’s character. The Couservwiv? 
position cannot be carried by assault, and, having been pro- 
visioned by its opponents, may require a siege of some duration. 
There are always, of course, the accidents of war, and at any 
moment the dissensions of the garrison may prove fatal to their 
sccui'ity. But, to drop the language of metaphor, the hopes of 
the Liberal party must rest at present upon quiet observation 
ratlier than hostile movements against the enemy. The oppor- 
tunity for the latter will come in good time, but must not be 
sought too soon. 

Unhap])ily, the want of unity is not confined to the Con- 
servative side of the Houae, but has been conspicuously dis- 
played even upon the front Opposition benches. Such a display 
must be avoided for the future. To organise and consolidate 
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are the pVincipal duties of Liberals at the present juncture. 
Moreover, although the peculiar circumstances of the position 
may have placed the party and its leaders at some disadvantage, 
there has also been to some extent an equivalent gain. Liberals 
who distrusted the supposed Conservative tendencies of certain 
members of late Government, especially u])on religious 
and educational questions, must have learned that there is 
something still more oiq)Oscd to ^their own views and wishes 
in the princi]>les of the men who cheered Lord Sandon to the 
echo and still threaten reactionary atttim])ts in the future. 
Those who looked coldly upon the late Administration because 
their own particular crotchets were not favoured, must have 
begun to see that those crotchets meet with no more sii])port 
from the present Government, and have gained nothing hy the 
change. In a word, the disciples of j)rogress have received 
some few lessons, which they much needed, to teach them tliat 
progress is unlikely to be made well, wisely, and safely by 
those who have consistently opposed progress throughout their 
political existence, and that the substitution of a so-called 
‘ Conservative \for a Liberal Government is little calculated 
to advance those Liberal j)rinciplcs which they profess to 
admire. 

Future sessions will add to and imywove the lessons of the 
year, but the retrospect which wc have taken brings us to the 
conclusion that the Government of Mr. Disraeli, having come 
into office with golden opportunities, afforded by the strategical 
errors of its opponents, and their consequent unpopularity witJi 
the country, has, so far as it has gone, frittered away its oppor- 
tunities, encouragi;d its adversaries by its display of internal 
dissensions, and, by its failure to redress the grievances upon 
which traded at the elections, has in more than one respect 
the un worthiness of the means by which it obtained its 
majority in the House of Commons. 

Next session, no doubt, will be the testing point of this 
Government. Much may be excused at present, in considera- 
tion of the newness to office of the men and the shortness of 
time for the preparation of the measures submitted to Parlia- 
ment. These excuses, however, will not avail them next 
session. With ample time before them they have to arrange a 
prograBiyne which shall command the support of the various 
sections of their party. It is possible that circumstances may 
work in their favour, and that tlie great Law and Land Bills, 
with some measures of minor importance, may be eked out 
by ecclesiastical legislation, which tl^e Prime Minister may 
manipulate with sufficient dexterity to enable him to postpone 
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action upon other matters more likely to stir up ihq latent 
(liflerences existing among his followers. 

On* the other hand, the Government will have to act in 
the presence of an Opposition which has already begun to 
recover from the blow which fell upon it at the commence- 
men!; of the present year. Every Government n^asure will 
be keenly scrutinised by vigilant eyes, and- the Liberals will 
enjoy the advantages so freely used by their opponents 
during the last five years, of* uniting in their favour the 
objectors to every ^Government pro})osal without the necessity 
of‘ suggesting an alternative scheme. AVe shall await with 
interest the dcvelo])incnt of the Disraeli policy ; but if it 
cannot be submitted to Parliament without at least some 
apparent unity in the Cabinet, some little courtesy of 
language between one colleague and another, and some show 
of consistency in the exjdanations of ministerial orators, we 
cannot anticipate either a long or a satisfactory existence for 
the new Govejpnment. 
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Note to Art VL in last Number, 


Oct. 1874. 


NOTE 

to Article VI. in Number 285, p. 201 of this volumhj on the 
‘ Canon of Beauty in Greek Art.' 

A correspondent has courteously ciille<l our attention to two errors 
of the press in our article in the July number of the ‘Edinburgh lie- 
view,’ on the ‘Canon nf Beauty in Greek Art,’ wliich had escaped our 
own correction. In the table of lieights, on ])age 11)3, the word ‘femur’ 
has been printed instead of ‘ sternum ;* as an anatomist or an artist will 
readily have conjectured. And in the last line but one of the siime 
table, the height from the upper part of the visible ptominence of the 
ankle bones to the crown lias been printed 81)4 lines instead of 804 ; 
which is the figure tluit coincides with the fraction, and with the up- 
ward measurement. 

Anotlior correspondent, in reference to the same article, remarks on 
the Minple and beautiful series of dimensions which is presented by 
the girths; which he makes more striking by referring them to the 
girth of the shoulders, the largest horizontal dimension, as unit 3 ^ All 
the other girths form ali(juot parts of this dimension. If this horizontal 
maximum be divided, as the vertical height has been divided, into OGO 
lines, the series of 3, 4, 5, G, 12, 15, 21, 40, multiplied into 14 of these 
lines, will give the respe ctive giiths of the little finger, little too, thumb, 
great toe, wrist, ^nkle, neck, and head. We liave to thank our c(»rr(*- 
spondents for the care with wliich they have perused an article wdiich 
enters, necessarily, into so much detail. The elucidation of propor- 
tion, by presenting it at a glance, po.ssesses much value and interest for 
artist; although we do not think that it iS of sufficient importance 
to lead us to depail from the simjde rule of expressing every dimen- 
sion, of every possible figure, in the nine-lmndred-and-sixtieth part of 
its own vertical height. 


( 

^ 

No. CCLXXXVIL will he publislted hi January^ 1875. 
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